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volume out of fashion, but the views advocated in 
it run counter to the trade-wind of public opinion, so 
that, if noticed at all, I fear my venturesome craft 
will be severely buffeted by the waves of adverse 
criticism, if not sucked down mercilessly by the 
maelstrom of general indifference. 

Tt might have seemed more prudent, no doubt, not 
to publish the book, at least not in its present form, 
which may often betray its slow and gradual growth. 
Some of the views here put forward date really from 
the days when I attended the lectures of Lotze, 
Weiste, and Drobisch at Leipzig, and of Schelling 
at Berlin’; when I discussed Veda and Vedanta with 
Schopenhauer, and Eckhart and Tauler with Bunsen. 
The fundamental principles of the classification of 
languages were foreshadowed as early as 1854, in 
my ‘Letter on the Turanian Languages, Some 
portions of my book formed part of Lectures given 
at the Royal Institution in 1873 on the Philosophy 
of Language (Fraser's Magazine, May, June, July 
1873); while others appeared in the Contemporary 
Review, February 1878, in an essay on the 0: 7 
of Reason, devoted to Noiré’s book, Der Ursp' 
der Sprache. Tn working up these long ace 
lated materials and trying to amalgamate them wit 
the results of later labours, it was not always eas 
avoid a certain iteration, more perhaps than i 
tified by a wish to force reluctant minds into a 
acceptance of strange and unpalatable truths. 

But, after all, we cannot always be guided by 
dence, nor ought a man at my time of life to 
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think of applying the same name to his system 
and to my own. In one sense my system may, no 
doubt, be called Nominalism, because it aims at de- 
termining the origin and the true nature of names. 
But that is not the historical meaning of Nominalism, 
and the results to which « study of language has led 
us in this nineteenth century are very different from 
those thab were within the reach even of the profound- 
est thinkers in the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, 
If there must be a name for the theories established 
by the combined Sciences of Language and Thought, 
let it be a distinctive name, not Nominalism, but 
Again, it would be very easy to call my system 
Materialism, and to paint in dismal colours what 
may not unfairly be represented as its outcome, 
namely, that there is no such thing as intellect, 
understanding, mind, and reason, but that all these 
are only different aspects of language. I certainly 
hold that view, and I do so after having carefully 
weighed and teated every argument that has been 
or can be advanced against it, My own opinion may 
be right or wrong, but supposing it should p 
right in the end, the consequences would by 
means be so terrible as they appear, We should 
remain in every respect exactly as we were before, 
we should only comprehend our inner workings w 
new and, I believe, more correct names, If I 
‘No reason without language’ I also say, ‘No lan- 
guage without reason,” ‘ 
Lastly, I hope that those who think that every 
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sense in which T have defined it and used it in my 
book, represents one side of human nature ouly, the 
intellectual, and there are two other sides, the ethical 
and aesthetical,on which I have not touched. Whether 
the self-conscious Mona, which are all that 1 postulate, 
might be without any ideas of what is good or 
beautiful, Ido not wish to determine. Anyhow, we 
can, for our purpose, treat them as if they were, and 
leave the origin of their ethical and aesthetical con- 
cepts and names to be treated by others. 

To some it may seem indeed that the quality of 
self-consciousness need not be simply postulated, 
but stands to reason, because a Monon, in its abso- 
Jute loneliness, could not be conceived to exist except 
as self-conscious, With it esse could be nothing if 
not percipi per se. There is, as I have shown in 
my book, some truth in this, but I have reserved the 
full treatment of that question for another book 
which I have long prepared, ‘The Science of Mytho- 
logy.’ In it self-consciousness will appear under a 
new aspect, and after an analysis of both subjective 
and objective myth, two phases through which the 
human mind in its natural growth must pase, I hope, — 


mythology, in the widest sense of the word, ma: 
us back to a point from which we recognise in all s 
conscious Mona the Great Self, conscious of all Mo: 

As this work may possibly be the last whicl 
shall be allowed to finish, I take this opportunity 
publicly thanking the Academies, Universities, and 
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the names of Societies the membership of which is 
acquired by an annual payment, are not mentioned, 
nor any distinctions which are conferred for services 
not purely literary. It may be difficult in thus re- 
turning my thanks to separate a feeling of pride from 
a sense of gratitude, but ifany pride can be pardon- 
able, it is surely that of having gained the good 
opinion of our peers and of our betters. 


F. MAX MULLER, 


Knight of the Ordre pour lo Mérite; Knight of the Order of 
Maximilian (for Science and Art); Knight Commander of the 
Corona d'Italia; Foreiyn Member of the French Invtitute, 
Académie dex Inscriptions et Bellon-Lett 
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garlan Academy; of the Royal Irish Academy; of the Royal 
Society of Upsala: of the American Academy of Arte and 
Sciences, Boston; of the American Philosophical Soctoty ; 
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Thinking may not seem so marvellous an achieve- 
ment as we formerly imagined, when we looked up 
with vague admiration to the mathematical calcula- 
tions of Newton, or to the metaphysical speculations 
of Kant; yet, if what these thinkers achieved has 
been achieved by such simple procesees as addition 
and subtraction, combining and separating, their 
work to my mind becomes in reality far more mar- 
vellous than it appeared at first. 

Much, however, depends on what we combine and 
Materials of Separate, and we have therefore to consider 

Thovght. what corresponds in thinking to the num- 
bers with which the mathematician operates, what 
are, in fact, the known quantities that constitute the 
material of our thoughts, what are the elements 
which we bring together or co-agitate. 

Tt is possible to distinguish in our knowledge four 
things: Sensations (Empfindungen), Percepts * 
(Vorstellungen), Concepts (Begriffe), and Names 
(Namen). 

But though we can distinguish them, 
imagine that these four ever exist as 
tities. No words are possible without concepts, no 
concepts without percepts, no percept: t 
sations. ‘This is more readily admi 
philosophers. But if we ourselves posi 
tions as the causes of percepts, percepts as 
of concepts, and concepts as the 
it would seem a very natural conclus' 
tions could exist previous to and 





* Tuse percapt instead of presentation, because it is be 
understood in English, and, if only properly defined, will answer 
exnotly the eame purpose as the German Vorstellung. 
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conception, nor name of then), Ido, in fact, not know 
of them. My attention is engaged by the etymo- 
logy ofa word, or it may be by some difficult sentence 
in Aristotle. But as soon as I direet my attention 
to any of these various circumstances, the sensations, 
the percepts, the concepts, the names are there all at 
onee, My hands feel cold, my eyes Jay hold of the 
carpet, my ears hear and understand the very words 
shonted in the street, my nose distinguishes various 
scents, by calling them scents of pinks or roses. Not 
only do I see the carpet, but I am conscious of my 
secing it, and the difference between these two states 
is enormous. I now see not only the carpet, but all 
that belongs to it—its colour or colours, its pattern, 
and, as it is not very new, its very seams, All this 
may seem very simple to psychologists, but it is not. 
We say that we were listless before, and that we are 
now attentive, but what this attention and that 
listlessness mean, no psychologist has as yet been 
able to explain in a satisfactory manner’. In one 
sense what we call attention, the dawn of thought, 
the new awakening interest in our surroundings, 
may be said to be at the root of all our know dge 5 
but possibly the power of abstraction may a 2 
very far removed from the ) weakness of disti 





* The metaphysics of ultention have hardly bee: ynded tt to 
their depths’ Wendel Holmes, The Poct nt the bl 
vol. |. p. 160, 

* Mill, Logic (ii. 5 2): *We can reason about 
no breadth; because we have a powor, which is the 
all the control we can exercise over the operations 
the power, when a perception is present to our 
ception to our intellects, of attending to a part 
perception or canception, instend of the whole. F. 
*On the Nature of Attention,’ in ‘Mind,’ Aug. 1886. 
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Some authorities depend mainly on the evidence of 
the brain, and maintain that the differ- 

derived tore ence between the brain even of the most 
Animals and highly developed animal and that of the 
Me. lowest specimen of mankind is such as 
to exclude the admission of any similarity between 
their mental activity and our own. They naturally 
lay great stress on the fact that the volume of the 
brain of the highest gorilla is only 500 cubic centi- 
metres, while that of the lowest Australian is 1628, 
and that the volume of the human brain varies from 
1628 to 1835, i.e. 207 cubic centimetres, while the 
difference between the lowest human and the highest 
animal brain amounts to 1128 cubic centimetres’. 
Others, however, reply that in all essentials the brain 
of animals is identical with the brain of man, and 
that mere volume is of little consequence. Grossa 
testa non ha buon cervello, They also point out 
that animals nearest to us in intelligence, such as 
elephants or dogs, are more remote from us in the 
structure of their brain than some of the most stupid 
of apes, and that therefore the brain alone cannot 
help us to decide the question. Mr. Wallace has 
called attention to the curious fact that even the 
small brain and the capacities of the Australians are 
far beyond any use to which they could apply them 
in their present condition, and he has argued that 
therefore they could not have been evolved from the 
mere necessities of their environment * The same 
fact, however, might also be used as an indication 





‘ F, Pfaff, Die Theorie Darwins und die Thateachen der Geologic, 
Frankfurt, 1876. 
® Quoted in * Unseen Universe,’ p. 174. 
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sho discovers the sear on his knee, This is the 
salient feature, one might almost say the tor, by 
which she recognises her foster-child, No psycholo- 
gist, wishing to illustrate the difference between the 
mind of animals and the mind of men, could have 
done so more poetically, and yet more truly, than 
Homer in describing the recognition of Odysseus by 
his dog Argos and by his nurse Eurykleia, the one 
sniffing, the other reasoning, the one trusting to 
his nose, the other to her reason, 

Travellers have often been struck with the quick- 
ness with which people in a low stage of civilisation 
arrive at practical conclusions, When Captain Head 
was travelling across the Pampas of South America, 
his guide one day suddenly stopped him, and, point- 
ing high into the air, cried out, ‘A lion!’ Surprised 
at such an exclamation, accompanied with such an 


act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty per- 
ceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condors 
soaring in circles in a particular spot. 


ing with envy from their airy height, 

the birds was to him, what the sigh 

would have been to the traveller, of 

its existence’, The same kind o: 

almost intuitive judgment animals s| 

with man, nay, they seem to excel mai 

taneous, and therefore unerring combina 
No one is more inclined to believe ulmo 





* Sir J. Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 84. 1 
Laws of Thought, p. 58. 
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in the mind of an animal,—we can know absolutely 
nothing. 

A great deal has often been made of what animals 

tearing C24 be taught to do, but we must re- 

NY Atal member that to be taught a thing is 

ie. very different from producing it ourselves, 
Tf a dog or an elephant or a parrot were to learn 
the whole of Littré’s Dictionary of the French 
Language by heart, that would not prove that dogs 
could have produced the French language. It is said 
that onr children too are taught English or French. 
That is true, but they are the descendants and so far 
the representatives of a race which produced language, 
and if there is hereditary transmission in body, there 
is hereditary transmission in thought also. 

Eyen the most unintelligent of animals can be 

iewone taught very strange lessons; but the 
daught » Fike» Question remains to be answered whether 
these lessons are performed. intelligently, We must 
be careful not to believe all that is told us about 
the intelligence of dogs and cats and ants, for no 


acts of animals, and no loving parent 
foolish about what they see in their chi 
fanciers of bees and ants are about 
of their pets. The following experim 
is vouched for by an exceptionally tru 
thority, Tt was very ingeniously con 
Amtsberg of Stralsund with a view | 
the powers of generalisation in the ordi 
of animals, and was described by Dr. M 
fessor of Zoology at Kiel'. 

1 Schriften des Naturwiseenachaftlichen Vereins fur Schleswig- 
Holstein; Separatabdruck, Kiel, 1873. 
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but it evoked at the same time the recollection of 
the puin he had suffered on their account, and the 
sad impression that it was impossible to reach the 
prey which he so much desired. These impressions 
aequired a greater power than his voracious instinct, 
and repressed it, at least for a time, The same 
sensuous impression, proceeding from the same 
fishes, was always in his soul the beginning of the 
same series of psychic acts, He could not help 
repeating this series, like a machine, but like a 
machine with a soul, which has this advantage over 
mecluinical machines, that it can adapt its work to 
unforeseen circumstances, while a mechanical machine 
cannot. The pane of glass was to the organism of 
the pike one of these unforeseen circumstances.’ 

The same process is sometimes adopted in the 
earliest education of children and with much the 


same result, only that in the case of a child we are 
apt to say that it reasons, even before it can speak, 
though in reality it is only influenced by the memory 
of repeated uniform ccogwed ad child therefore 


cunmot hi What a as cannot do 

to speak, and to do anything which ca 

speech alone. And this, it seems to me 

perceived by Hume when he somewh: 

that ‘animals in their inferences are n¢ 

reasoning,’ or when Mill said ; ‘There 

for attributing to any of the lower ani 

signs of such a nature as to render general proposi- 


' Bee Huxley; Hume, p. 97. 
* Sec, however, Huxley, lien p. 108. 
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butterflies, to emit a liquid capable of dissolving 
silky threads; that, therefore, unless it had, while 
a grub, made preparations for an easy exit from ite 
prison, it would suffer in it a premature death. 
While engaged in building such a prison the grub 
ought to have perceived clearly that, in order to 
escape hereafter as a butterfly, it would have to 
make a roof so constructed that it should protect 
from without, but open easily from within, and that 
this could be effected by means of stiff silky bristles, 
converging in the middle, but otherwise free. It 
would also have to know beforehand that for that 
purpose the same silky substance had to be used 
out of which the whole covering was built up, only 
with greater art. And yet it could not have been 
instructed in this by its parents, because they were 
dead before it eseaped from its egg. Nor could it 
have learnt it by habit and experience, for it per- 
forms this work of art once only in its life; nor by 
imitation, for it does not live in society, Its under- 
standing, too, could be but little cultivated during 
its grub-life, for it does nothing but ereep about on 
the shrub on which it first saw the light, eat its 
leaves, cling to it with its feet, so as not to fall 
to the ground, and hide beneath a leaf, so as not to 
be wetted by the rain. To shake off by involuntary 
contortions its old skin whenever it became uncom- 
fortable, was the whole of its life, the whole of its 
reasoning, before it began to spin its marvellous 
shroud.” I have given these two cases rather fully, 
because they seem to me typical cases of acquired 
and unacquired wisdom, and because I felt it necessary, 
once for all, to define my own position with respect 
to the so-called intellect of animals. 
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with its table, ite flowers, and its carpet, I am 
willing to admit that the dog, the conventional dog, 
who is all the time lying at my feet on the carpet, 
has no perception uf the curpet as such, or a concept 
of the carpet as a piece of workinanship or a work 
of art, Though he feels, and smells, and sees what 
we call carpet, he cannot be said to be conscious of 
his perceiving, Sensation and consciousness of sensa- 
tion represent two different worlds', He would never 
distinguish its colours or pattern, never notice its 
too visible seams, never utter a peculiar bark for 
carpet, All this, however, throws very little light 
on the presence or absence of attention in our own 
mind, and leaves many things even in the mind of 
the conventional dog quite unexplained. Why, for 
instance, should the same dog perceive the step of 
his master or of a stranger on the staircase long 
before [ do, and why should he be able to draw what 
may be called au inference as to a eat having crept 
over his carpet, from indications far too faint to 
attract my attention or excite my interest t 

Tnstead of having recourse to animals, or rather to 
the ever-ready conventional animal of the philoso- 
pher, it is far better to examine ourselves, if we want 
to find ont what does or what does not pass within 
our own mind. We shall then discover that, in spite 
of our own loose phraseology, we never in reality 
perceive anything, unless we can distinguish it from 
other things by means, if not of a word, yet of a sign; 
that is, till we have passed through the four stages of 
sensation, perception, conception, and, mare important 
than all, of naming ; for we name, not only by words, 
but by other signs also. 








+ See T, H, Groen, Work, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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we lay hold of what is offered us. Even the faintest 
shiver of our senses is pervaded by something pecu- 
liar to ourselves, something which we must accustom 
ourselves to call mental. The term impression may 
be useful for certain purposes, but it becomes mis- 
chievous as soon as it is taken for something en- 
tirely independent of ourselves. We shall meet with 
this difficulty again and again, and we shall arrive 
at the conclusion, I believe, that it would really 
be the greatest benefit to mental science, if all 
such terms as impression, sensation, perception, 
intuition, presentation, representation, con- 
ception, idea, thought, cognition, as well as 
sense, mind, memory, intellect, understanding, 
reason, soul, spirit, and all the rest could for a 
time be banished from our philosophical dictionaries, 
and not be re-admitted till they had undergone a 
thorough purification. 

That every one of these words is used in different 
senses by different philosophers might be tolerated, 
if only each philosopher would tell us clearly, 
and once for all, in what sense he himself means 
to use them. But this is what few phi 
not even Kant, attempt to do; an 
they often seem to imagine that be 
so many words, there must also be 
tinctions'. They overburden us 
which overlap each other and mak 
confounded. 

Nor is this all, In every act of the 





1 Mill, Logie, i. 3, 9, rightly speaks of the 

‘we moot with two names which are not prec 
suppose that they must be the names of two differs 
cause of many delusions, 
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Tf we add to these nine terms those of Naming 

Senmtion, (Logos), Language, and Name, we have 

all we want in speaking definitely of the 

Naming. operations of the mind, I shall confine 

myself, as much as possible, to this terminology, but I 

must reserve its full justification for a later part of 
this enquiry. 

Act. Instrument or Faculty. Product 
Sensation, Sense, Sensations, 
Pervepian, Imgination, Percepts'. 
Conception, Intellect, Concepts *. 
Naming, Language, Names 

In addition to these we still want two words, one 

Memory to express the partial permanence of sen- 

amd Mind. sations, percepts, and concepts, which T 
call Memory, or if we must distinguish between 
act and instrument, remembrance and memory. 
We shall see, however, that for our mental operations 
Obliviseence ix often more important than 
Memory, and exercises the greatest influence, not 
only on our reasoning, but on our fancy also, Another 
name is wanted as a general term for all that is going 
on within us, whether sensation, pereeption, con- 
eeption, or naming, for which I reserve Mind, if we 
want a noun, and to think, if we want a verb® 

Sensation, being shared in common by men and 
animals, is often represented as the | 


ley: Ideas, (x) imprinted on the Be wes, (2) prod 
ions. Humo: Impressions, 

| Locke: Complex idea, Berkeley: 
memory and imagination, Hume: Ideas. 

# ‘Tuas Doscartos (Principes de Philosophio, ed. 
says: ‘est pourquoi non-seulement entendre, vouloir, 
‘mais oursi sentir, est la_méme chose ici que penser.’ Seo Hesley, 
Hume, p. 62, 
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to it is that it sounds somewhat mythological, convey- 
ing the idea as if there were two chambers, one called 
sense, the other intellect, and as if objects marched 
from one into the other. What it is really meant to 
show is that without sense there would be nothing 
for the intellect to do; or, if we prefer Kant’s ex- 
pression, that the intellect without sense would be 
empty, a8 sense without intellect would be blind. 
Locke's tenet becomes perfectly right, however, as 
goon as we change it into Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non simul sit in sensu, and Nihil est in 
sensu quod non simul sit in intelleetu. And 
this has the sanction of Kant, who says in so many 
words, ‘There is nothing in the senses that is not 
at the same time in the intellect;’ and of a still 
older sage, who said : voir dpq xat voir dots, Tae 
Kwa kai rwprd. 

But let us now go a step further. For a long time 
Can Fercepts 2 child, we know, though his eyes may 
— by rest on the carpet in the nursery, would 

™* have no pereept, no representation of the 
carpet as a whole. He might miss the carpet if it 
were taken away, and be pleased even unto uttering 
shouts of delight if it were brought back. But of 
4 carpet, as such, the young child has as yet no per- 
cept, still less any concept or name. Nay, it is quite 
possible in our state of society that a child may 
have the name for carpet, whether in the language 
of the nurse or in his own peculiar baby-language, 
long before he could be said to have a concept: of it. 

And here I must warn all psychologists against 
Jaakg a new danger, quite as great as that 
pean. which I pointed out before in the case of 
animals. If there is danger from Menagerie Peycho- 
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ject to what has been called the fundamental cate- 

gory of our mind, the category of Causality, that is, 

‘the necessity under which we are, if we think at all, 

of referring every impression or sensation of ours 

to a cause, changing it thereby into an external 

object. Thus sweetness, redness, coldness, or heat, 

which represent at first passive states of the subject 

only, are changed through an inherent necessity of 

our mind of accepting everything as effect and cause, 

into a cause, or into what we call an object out- 

side ourselves. Instead of saying, as we should 
» say while only impressed, that we are hot or cold, or 

that we feel sweet or red, we add that we are 80 be- 

cause of something else, and we then proceed to say 

that this something else outside us is sweet, or red, 

or cold, or hot, such as sweet (sugar), a red (rose), 

cold (ice), hot (fire). What this ‘something else’ is, 

and whether it is anything at all outside us, are 

questions which do not concern us here. If we must 

have a name for it, Kant’s Ding an sich seems the 

least: objectionable, particularly if we define it as no 

more than * the transcendental ground of the unity of 

consciousness in the synthesis of the manifold in the 

object of experience *. 

The forms of space and time thei 

selves, for we cannot but look 

side us as perceived and measure 

standpoint of each individual ego. 

Space; while we must likewise 

passes within us as perceived and | 

momentary standpoint oceupied by e: 

ego, ic. in Time. The individual percip’ 

constitute both the Here and the Now for al 

2D. H. Green, Works, vol. ii, p. 24. 
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He may be a mere individual, and the sign by 
which we know him may be a mere nomen pro- 
prium ; but for all that, it is a name, and a name 
always involves a concept, even if it be so general as 
person, or living thing, or being. Any green, as soon 
as it is perceived as this green, is ipso facto per- 
ceived as like unto other greens, and as unlike yellow 
or blue; it is conceived as something which we 
afterwards call colour. 

So that here again we arrive at the conclusion with 
which we started, namely that though sensations, 
percepts, and concepts may be distinguished, they are 
within our own mind one and indivisible. We can 
never know sensations except as percepts, we can 
never know of percepts except as incipient concepts. 
Fach concept contains as its ingredients both percepts 
and sensations, but neither of these have any separate 
existence except as the causes of a concept. Sensa- 
tions, once planted on the soil of our mind, grow into 
percepts and concepts, but the three can as little be 
tern asunder asa flower can be torn from the stem, 
or the stem from its seed. The three are one, and, 
if separated, they cease to be what they are; they 
die and may be preserved as wither 
nothing ean revive them except 
new creative act of the mind. 
words, though with a wider meanin; 
acts everywhere as one and undi 

Tt has often been said that ani 

Percept of and percepts, but th 
Animal ascribe to them the 
cepts. Of the conventional ani 





* Noiné, Ursprung der Sprache, p. 47. 
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of thought, anticipated with the utmost simplicity 
An Auticip- by early philosophers, by men who hardly 
eciiaae Knew that they were philosophers. Thus, 
etSensasion, in explaining a paseage in the Kau- 
Fewsrti shitaki Upanishad (IIL 7), the Indian 
Conception. commentator says: ‘The organs of sense 
rannot exist without prag#a, i.e, consciousness, nor 
can the objects of sense be obtained without the 
organs of sense. Therefore, on the principle that 
when one thing cannot exist without another, the 
two are said to be identioal, the objects of sense, 
being never found without the organs of sense, are 
identical with them, and the organs of sense, being 
never found without praga@i or consciousness, are 
identical with it” He gives as illustrations of what 
he here means by identity, that cloth, being never 
seen without threads, is identical with them, and 
that the false perception of silver, being never found 
without the mother-of-pearl, is identical with it. 
Now what is all this but « simple anticipation of 
what I have been trying to establish, that sensations 
are impossible without percepts, and percepts with- 
out concepts, just as the cloth i i i 
the threads, and the threads 
That the objects of the senses are 
senses is a statement which goc: present 
purpose, for we want to prc an that 
they are inseparable; but e 
Indian commentator is curious 
anticipation of the most advanced views 
idealism. 
We now come to the third and most important and 
most fiercely contested question, namely, whether 
concepts can exist without words. If the question 
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something on which it grows. We can distinguish 
between an orange and its pecl, but there is no 
orange without peel, no peel without an orange. 
We can distinguish between the colours of the sur- 
face of the peel of an orange and the surface of the 
peel, but in rerum natura no colour can ever be 
conceived to exist without a surface, as little as a 
surfice without colour. Two lines are very different: 
from the angle which they enclose, but we can have 
no angle without the two converging lines. 

The same applies to language. No one can be de- 
ceived by the argument that words have a separate 
existence in grammars and dictionaries, for we might 
say with the same right that hairs have a separate 
existence in wigs, or skins in boots. Ina perfect lan- 
guage we should expect different names for living and 
dead hair, just as we distinguish between grass and 
hay. But even in our imperfect languages, we can 
distinguish, in German for instance, between Worte, 
living words, and Wérter, dead words. A word 
is not a mere sound to be written down or to be 
repeated by parrots, but a spoken and living sound ; 
it is originally an act which, no doubt, may be 
repeated thoughtlessly, but which ceases to be what 
it is as soon as its intention is wanting or its soul 
has departed. . 

We must now face the most important of all ques- 

nq tions, namely whether concepts can exist 
Thought Ta- without words It is curious to observe 
“pantie. how unwilling people are to admit that 
concepts without words are impossible, though at the 
same time they are quite willing to concede that 
words are impossible without concepts. It seems 
almost to be felt us an indignity that what is most 
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and in all complicated cases can take place in no 
other way.’ But he never shows in what other way 
it might be possible to reason, even though it be an 
exception only, without language. When he speaks 
of the logic of images and feelings’, this can hardly 
be more than a metaphorical expression. He calls 
language one of the principal elements or helps 
of thought, but he never mentions any other instru- 
ments. He returns to the same problem again and 
again, but he always leaves it half decided, and with 
numerous limitations which show that he is not satis- 
fied himself. ‘There are thinkers,’ he writes, ‘ who 
have held that language is not solely, according to a 
phrase generally current, an instrument: of thought, 
but the instrument ; that names, or something equi- 
valent to them, some species of artificial signs, are 
necessary to reasoning; that there could be no in- 
ference, and consequently no induction, without them. 
But if the nature of reasoning was correctly explained 
in the earlier part of the present work, this opinion 
must be held to be sn exaggeration, though of an 
important truth, If reasoning be from particulars 
to particulars, and if it consist in recognising one 
fact as a mark of another, or a mark of a mark of 
another, nothing is required to render reasoning 
possible, except senses and association: senses to 
perceive that two facts are conjoined ; association, 
as the law by which one of those two facts raises up 
the idea of the other. For these mental phenomena, 
as well as for the belief or expectation which follows, 
and by which we recognise as having taken place, 
or as about to take place, that of which we have 





+ Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 385- 





limit of the reasonings of those animals to whom 
conventional language is unknown.’ What is this 
but to admit that the thinking and reasoning with 
whieh alone we are concerned, cannot be carried on 
without general signs, universals, general names, and 
general propositions ; that thought in fact is as in- 
separable from language as language is from thought? 
Logie, at all events, has nothing to do with the 
reasoning of animals, and if the reasoning of men— 
barring some imaginary savages—takes place by 
language only, what an immense benefit would a 
Jogician such as Mill have derived if he bad once 
broken away from the prejudices against so-called 
Nominalism, and had studied thought where alone it 
has been fully realised,—in Janguage, 

Tn one passage he goes so far as to admit that 
‘language is a catalogue raisonné of the notions 
of all mankind 1’ This does not seem very different 
from Condillac’s remark that all science is but a well- 
made language. Yet Mill attacks this remark of 
Condillac's with « warmth quile unusual in so 
mellow a reasoner. He has worked himself up into 
a rage sgunet what he calle mere names, and this 
expression ‘a mere name’ t the root of 
nearly all the objections rai against the in- 
separability of thought and ge. A mere 
name, however, if people would but reflect, is nothing, 
or is certainly what a name is not. Tn a desert 
island a wrecked sailor might call ‘sovereign a 

i 1. But in 
society that sovereign means food and life. In the 
same manner a name in a living language is never 





* Voli p. 25. 
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to change, to correct, or to complete both the in- 
tension and the extension of our names, but before 
we can use our new knowledge, it must always have 
been embodied either in an old or in a new name. 
There may be little or much, there may be damp or 
dry powder in a cartridge, but without some sort of 
cartridge we cannot fire. So there may be little or 
much, there may be false or true knowledge in our 
names, but without some sort of name we cannot 
reason. How often did the ancient thinkers see 
quite clearly what we can only perceive after remov- 
ing the thick veil of scholastic prejudice! We were 
told at school that it was strange that the Grecks 
should not have distinguished between Adyor, speech, 
and Adyos, reason, and it was represented as a 
towards clearer thought that later writers 

should have distinguished between Adyos xpopopieds, 
the spoken word, and Adyos évditberos, the inner 
thought. No doubtit may be an advantage to be able 
to distinguish between two sides of the same thing, 
but that advantage is more than neutralised if such 
distinction leads us to suppose that these two sides 
are two different things, 

The Hindus were still more philos 
language than the Greeks, for th 
(res, zpdyuara,) padirtha, 4 
pada, of the word, just as the schoolmen said, the 
essence is the meaning of a nam 

Let us now see what other rece: 
said on this subject. 

Archbishop Whately is most outspoken, Accord- 

Whatdy, ing to him Logic is entirely conversant with 
the use of language, and while Sir W. Hamilton 

* Bec T, H, Green, Works, vol. ii, p, 221, 
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source of dispute among logicians and paychologists, 
whether it is possible to think without the aid of 
language. He states that all logicians are 
that we cannot communicate our thoughts without 
the aid of language or of equivalent signs, and 
he adds that practically we do always think by 
means of language. And yet he pleads that a logi- 
cian need not come to a decision on this point, 
though it may be safer, he thinks, to adopt the 
terminology of those authors who regard our thoughts 
as expressed in language rather than of those who 
consider or attempt to consider them (the thoughts) 
in themselves, as apart from their expression in 
words ; that is to say, he himself prefers to speak 
of terms and propositions rather than of concepts 
and judgments. 

Professor T. Hl. Green, who was certainly an honest 

Gren. and painstaking thinker, evades a straight- 
forward answer to this question of all questions, by 
the rather perfunctory remark, ‘that it is hard, some 
say impossible, to think without expressing thought 
in language". 

T observe the same lesitation in the work of my 

tots. own old teacher, in Lotze’s Logic. With 
him, too, the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
He admits that ‘Logic has never concerned itself 
with a thought which did not make its various ideas, 
one after another, the object of fl ion, whieh 
did not move amongst them co: - relati 
them to each other, which did not sym 
ideas by spatial i images, which finally did 
press its thoughts in the forms and construc- 





+. H. Green, Works, ed, R. L, Nettleship, vol. ii. p. 175. 
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in itcomplex ideas,’ But what can philosophy do with 
such an Almost? By this Almost Locke admits 
the possibility of thought without language; nay, in 
another place, he actually imagines that men, after 
they had formed their ideas, might, simply for the 
sake of social intercourse, have chosen certain words 
arbitrarily as the marks of certain ideas. 

Think of language which, as even Plato’ knew, is 
indispensable for the very formation of thought, being 
invented for the sake of social intercourse! That 
language was meant, first of all, for ourselves, and 
afterwards only for others, Hobbes had perceived so 
clearly that he calls words, as meant for ourselves, 
notae, and distinguishes them from signa, the same 
words as used for the sake of communication, If 
there was only one man in the world, he says, he would 
require notae. The formation of thought is the first 
and natural purpose of language, while its communi- 
cation is accidental only. Thus he defines a word: 
* Nomen est vox humana, arbitratu hominis adhibita, 
utsit notuqua cogitationi practeritae cogitatio similis 


This problem, however, of the sepa Siok or 
Abelard. inseparableness of words and thoughts, 
of speech and reason, was by i 
problem, even in the days of Locke. It oceupied a 
prominent place in what is often contemptuously 
called the scholastic philosophy of 
ages, and it is very clear that it was t 





* Plato, Theast. p. 189, B: b Siavociada déyor, bv adr) apie adriy 
FH Wuxt Bekioyerae wept by dy oxonfi. 
+ Hobbes, Works, vol ii. 4. 





and generates intellect.’ Here we have nothing of 
arbitrary signs or social conveniences, 
according to Abelard, is generated, not made, and in 
order to express the inseparableness of language and 
intellect, he uses the quaint yet very telling ex- 
pression, that language is begotten by the intellect 
and the intellect by language. 

Hobbes, who on many important points had not yet 

Hobbs lost touch with scholastic philosophy, is 
equally explicit on the relation between language 
and thought, ‘Tt is evident,’ he says, ‘that truth 
and falsity have no place but amongst such living 
creatures as use speech';’ and in order to leave no 
doubt on the view which he took on this subject, he 
embodied it in the quaint utterance, Homo animal 
rationale, quia orationale. 

While Locke, however, saw at all events that 

Berkeley. words and general ideas were completely 
inseparable, and argued from the absence of language 
in animals to the non-existence of general ideas in 
their minds, Berkeley, on the contrary, was so eon~ 
vinced that he could strip ideas of their names 
that in the Introduction to his Treatise concerning 
the Principles of Human Understanding* (1710) he 
says: ‘Since therefore words are so apt to impose 
on the understanding [I am resolved in my enquiries 
to make as little use of them as possibly I can®]: what- 
ever ideas I consider, I shall endeavour to take them 
bare and naked into my view, keeping out of my 
thoughts, sv far as I am able, those names which long 
and constant use have so strictly united with them.’ 


1 Hobbes, Works, vol. i. p. 36. 
* Works, od, Fraser, vol. i. p. 152. 
* This Trish bull was omittod in the second edition, 
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his contemporary and friend Hamann, who, on account 
of his short and telling oracular sayings, was often 
called the Magus of the North. ‘Language, he 
says, ‘is not only the foundation for the whole faculty 
of thinking, but the central point also from which 
proceeds the misunderstanding of reason by herself” 
And again: ‘The question with me is not, What is 
reason ? but, What is language? And here I suspect 
is the ground of the paralogisms and antinomies 
with which Reason is charged.’ And again: ‘Here 
Tfeel almost inclined to believe that our whole philo- 
sophy consists more of language than of reason, and 
the misunderstanding of numberless words, the pro- 
sopopoeias of the most arbitrary abstraction, the 
anititheses 77s Wevduviuov yrarens ; nay, the commonest 
figures of specch of the sensus communis have pro- 
duced a whole world of problems, which can no more 
be raised than solved, What we want is a Grammar 
of Reason*.”’ 

About the same time that Kant proclaimed his new 

Herter. philosophy, the historical school in Ger- 
many, founded by Herder, was working hard to show 
that what had been anticipated by medieval philo- 
sophers, the inseparableness of language and thought, 
could to a certain extent be prove e evidence of 
history, though what they calle ‘y, the relies 
of popular tradition, of ancient 1 f universal 
mythology, and of language, reache beyond the 
horizon of the ordinary | historian. Herder convinced 
himself and declared in words that could not be 
mistaken that ‘without language man could never 





» Gildemeister, Hamann’s Leben und Schriften, yall i 
* Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by M. M. Ma i. 
Pp, xxix. 
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keen-sighted than cither, expresses himself somewhat 
Schopentaver. obscurely when he says?, ‘Thoughts die 
the moment they are embodied in words,’ This 
might seem to be but another metaphorical way of 
expressing what Abelard said, that intellect gives 
birth to language and language to intellect. But 
Schopenhauer is really still entangled in the 
old distinction between sound and meaning. ‘So 
important an instrument of the intellect as the 
concept, he says, ‘cannot be identical with the 
word, a mere sound.’ Certainly not, if there ever 
had been such a thing as a mere word, or a mere 
sound, ‘Nevertheless,’ he adds, ‘the concept is a 
presentation the clear consciousness and preservation 
of which depends on the word.’ And lastly, as if to 
show that he could not satisfy himself, he repeats: 
‘Nevertheless the concept is totally distinct both 
from the word on which it depends, and from the 
perceptions from which it has sprung.’ This settles 
his position with regard to this problem, and will jus- 
tify my remark that Schopenhauer never reasoned 
out the true relation between words and thoughts. 

I referred before to Mill's views on language and 

Mian thought, and the want of precision in de- 

Hawilton. termining their true relation to one another, 
T must return to him 
extracts were chiefly take 
some of his later writings, however, Mill seems more 
and more to admit that thinking, in the true sense of 
the word, is impossible without words. This comes 
out chiefly in his ‘Examination of Sir William 





* Parallpomena, i, p. 2. See, however, Welt als W. und V., 
p git. Ethik, p. 148. 
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what the arch is to the tunnel. The power of think- 
ing and the power of excavation are not dependent 
on the words in the one case, or the mason-work in 
the other; but without these subsidiaries, neither 
process could be carried on beyond its rudimentary 
commencement. Though, therefore, we allow that 
every movement forward in language must be de- 
termined by an antecedent movement forward in 
thought; still, unless thought be accompanied at 
each point of its evolution by a corresponding evolu- 
tion of language, its further development is arrested,” 

Nothing could be a more accurate and a more telling 
simile of the progress of thought and language than 
the progress of excavation and arching in a tunnel 
through a sand-bank, It is extremely difficult to ex- 
press the simultaneity of these two acts, The author 
of the Khindogya Upanishad, for instance, did his 
Vest. ‘What a man thinks with his mind,’ he says, 
‘that he speake with his tongue, 0 says the Sruti (re- 
velation). He uses the present in both sentences, yet 
the commentator spoils all by interpreting : ‘the em- 
ployment of the tongue is preceded by the mind.” 
We might well be satisfied with this almost contem- 
poraneous progress of thinking and naming, as here 
described by Sir W. Hay But, curiously 

enough, Mill, in criticising Sir W. Hamilton, is not 
satisfied, but somewhat sudd i ‘ists that con- 


another step in aaa are seeing "that these signs 
need not be conventional or artificial, but are 
natural signs, Ie now concludes* that we think by 


1 P. 384. 2 P. 386. 
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him in his conviction that language is simply and al- 
together inseparable from thought. Thus he writes * = 
“That language (verbal or other) is inseparable from 
thought is rendered morally certain by the impoasi- 
bility under which we labour of forming universal 
notions without the aid of voluntary symbols. The 
instant we advance beyond the perception of that 
which is present now and here, our knowledge can 
be only representative ; as soon as we rise above the 
individual object, our representative sign must be 
arbitrary, The phantasms of imagination may have 
more or less resemblance to the objects of sense; but 
they bear that resemblance solely by virtue of being, 
like those objects themselves, individual. I may 
recall to mind, with more or less vividness, the 
features of an absent friend, as I may paint his 
portrait with more or less accuracy; but the likeness 
in neither case ceases to be the individual representa- 
tion of an individual man. But my conception of a 
man in general can attain universality only by sur 
rendering resemblance ; it becomes the representative 
of all mankind only because it has no special likeness 
to any one man.’ 

And in another place he says Pieters 
necessity mon must think 
of fact, they do think by lan, 


thought, should have seen th 


+ Letters, Lectaree, and Reviows, p 
* North British Review, 1850. 
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or drei, or shalosh in Hebrew, or san in Chinese, 
Tt is also quite possible, after words and concepts 
have been framed, to represent these once more 
algebraically. But all these concessions may readily 
be made without in the least affecting the general 
proposition, that thoughts are impossible without 
words, or if it is necessary to add what is perfectly 
understood, without some other signs answering the 
same purpose as words. Anybody, for instance, who 
knows the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt, or the 
Chinese system of writing, knows how easy it is to 
write not only words, but whole sentences by ideo- 
graphic signs, which signs need not be pronounced 
at all, or may be pronounced differently in different 
languages, just as the numerals are, or the astro- 
nomical signs for sun, moon, the planets, etc., in our 
modern almanacks. We may even go a step further 
by using algebraic signs. Here there is nothing left to 
remind us of either words or their meanings. We are 
reckoning, not with signs of concepts, but with signs 
of signs ; yet in the end we always return from the 
nota notac to what is denoted by the first nota. 
The next obje tion 
New cbjects, language. 
how named. first time we see 
which we do not know 1 
it, remember it, refer to it, 
a name for it. But i is ‘strange 
Although in seeing a strange 
time, we should have no pr 
should nevertheless be able aink of it a 
under the proximum genus, and this proximum 
genus would probably have a name, The nameless 
object would be conceived and named as an animal 
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swine as large dogs. Every step we make in ap- 
proaching the exact concept of a new object is a 
step in language, and without language not a single 
step could be made. 

And what applies to cases where we have to think, 
Inexprenible that is, to speak to ourselves, of new ob- 

thovgbts jects which we see clearly before us, though 
we know not yet where to place them, applies also 
to cases where our thoughts seem altogether vague 
and obscure. We speak even of inexpressible 
thoughts, by which we generally mean mere states 
of feeling, which can never be rendered into lan- 
guage except approximately, metaphorically, or poeti- 
cally*, Sometimes we feel dissatisfied at the imper- 
fection of language which compels us to seek among 
old words some that seem appropriate for our new 
purposes, or to trust to composition, or lastly to try 
what can be done by making a new word out of the 
materials accumulated in our own, or even in foreign 
languages, But all this only serves to show that 
thought without words is i 

Other objections hav 
say that all of them have been 
strongly by myself and =p 
exammation has only 
thoughts and words are 
of them can have any indepen nt ex 

It has been said, for 

Woreign — tain. words w! 

vers French, or Germa: 
signify is well known even to th 
foreign expression. In French th 





* Lotae, Logio, book: i, chap. i. 
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longer the same concept, whereas the German Edel- 
mann has so much deviated from its original purport 
that it had to be replaced by a new term, namely 
Ehrenmann. 

The concepts conveyed by these words are ex- 
tremely complicated, they are like agglomerates of 
the smallest stones that have been tossed for cen- 
turies by the waves of the sea, rolled together, 
smoothed and polished, They can exist in their 
completeness once, and once only; and here again the 
fact that such concepts can be conveyed by one 
word only, and that, even after we have appropriated 
the foreign concept, we have to borrow the foreign 
word if we wish accurately to convey the foreign 
concept, shows clearly that concepts and words live 
one and the same life. The words, as we find them 
in Dictionaries, are, as it were, mere mummies, the 
words as they live in the language of each successive 
generation are their living descendants, and, as long 

as they live, they live by the unity of sound and 

meaning, and by that constant, yet independent, 

change both i: in their sound and i in their meaning which 
i S 


possible with 
out words experiment whicl 


eee er tha tans Be oe Se 
minutes, to think the saying of Descartes, Cogito 
ergo sum, without allowing either these Latin words, 
or their English, French, or German equivalents, 
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process takes place in this so-called speaking in the 
stomach, The old words are repeated inaudibly, 
though with the same sympathetic accompaniment of 
certain muscles, and they are repeated in so abbre- 
viated a form and in such compact and habitual 
clusters that nothing seems more quick than this s0- 
called thought, nothing so slow as loud articulate 
speech. Then arises by practice and discipline a kind 
of algebra of language which is so surprising in its 
swiltness that the new name which is often given to 
it, namely thought without language, seems almost 
justified. Yet without previous language not one 
step in that algebraic exercise would have been 
possible, and I doubt therefore whether a truer name 
for this inaudible speaking and thinking can be found 
than the Polynesian expression ‘speaking in the 
stomach,” 

With these preliminary remarks I now proceed 
‘Tho Dog- to describe a counter-experiment, or rather 
Tapriment the fruitless efforts which some philoso- 
phers have made in order to 
conceive a simple concept, 
without having a name for i 
the same: experiment before, anc 
all T can say is that this is not 


and ears, and holding their 
into some kind of semi 


quism, thinking thought w 

with a very simple case, 

the thought of a. 

it is to be a nameless thing, and 

name rises, it is gulped down and ‘ordered aways 
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Does not the fact that there are different languages 
prove at once that language must be something 
different from thought? This sounds indeed very 
plausible, and the same facet was appealed to by 
Locke, though for a different purpose, namely in 
order to prove that words must have been chosen 
arbitrarily as marks of thoughts, because otherwise 
there would have been but one language on earth. 
The same answer which was given to Locke will also 
serve as an answer to those who imagine that the 
variety of languages proves that language is some- 
thing different from thought. 

Tt has been shown that words, though not being 
what they are by necessity (pie), are neither what 
they are by mere chance (#ér«), but that every one 
can give account of itself why it is what itis. There 
is perfect freedom in the formation of words, but that 
freedom is determined by reason. There is freedom, 
as we shall see, even in the formation of roots (con- 
cepts), and still greater freedom in the formation of 
words, and it is that very freedom which not only 
explains, but really necessitates the diversity of 
languages, or the dialectic growth of words. 

Different families, tribes, and nations are perfeetly 
free to form different concepts, such as digging, 
rowing, striking, and the phonetic types which convey 
these concepts may likewise vary ad infinitum, 
Still greater is the freedom with which fiom these 
phonetic types or roots new names for new coneepts 
may be derived, so that in course of time a confusion 
of tongues, so far from being miraculous, becomes 
inevitable. If in one family the father was called 
nourisher or protector, pa-ter, in another begetter, 
réxes, if the father called the moon the brilliant 


SS 


which they may be conceived either as bright or 
dark, as warm or cold, as rousing or calming, as good. 
or evil, as sisters or brothers, as friends or enemies, 
The same mountain in Switzerland is called by the 
people on the South side Blackhorn, by the people 
on the North side Whitehorn, because it is covered 
with snow on the North, and free from snow on the 
South! Here we have a polyonymous mountain, 
while all the mountains in Switzerland which, be- 
cwuse they are never free from snow, are called 
Whitehorn, are synonymous mountains. This, so 
far from proving that words are independent of 
concepts, shows that everything is named in exactly 
aS many ways as it is conceived. In Ich denke, 
also bin ich, we have exactly as many acts of 
thought us in Cogito, ergo sum; their different 
phonetic form is nothing but the result of an his- 
torical, and generally perfectly intelligible evolution. 
The multiplicity of languages therefore, so far from 
proving the independent existence of thought and 
language, proves on the contrary their close con- 
nection, because it shows that the slightest variation 
in our conception of things brings about a variation 
in language. Luna, no doubt, is intended as a name 
for the same object as Méné, but if we conceive that 
object as brilliant, it becomes to us Luna, if we 
conceive it as measurer of time, it becomes Méné. 
Tn later times the speakers of Greek and Latin were 
not always aware of the conceptual meaning of these 
words. Words had then become traditional and 
almost algebraic signs. But the people who framed 
these words were aware of their conceptual purpose, 





* Borlopsch, Schweiserkunde, p. 16. 
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guage, and what ought to become the fundamental. 
tenet of the Science of Thought, namely that Tan~ 
guage and thought, though distinguishable, aré in= 
separable, that no one traly thinks who does not: 
speak, and that no one truly speaks who does not 
think. 
We saw before that sensations, percepts, concepts, 
Name for #4 names, the constituent elements of 
‘Thought in our thoughts, the known quantities which 
Genwral. we ‘co-agitate,’ the numbers which in 
reckoning or reasoning we add or subtract, are not 
independent elements, but merely four different 
phases in the growth of what we call our Mind, ~ 
I wish we possessed a word like the Sanskrit 
the Inner Antahkarana, which means the ‘Working 
Working, within,’ and commits us to nothing else. 
For do what we may, as soon as we speak of Mind, 
we cannot help thinking of an independent Some 
thing, whether we call it an instrument or fore 6p 
a freulty, which does the work for which we waht a 
name. We think of a mind dwelling in a body, and 
swe soon find ourselves in the midst of psychological 
mythology. Let it be cles rly od, therefore, 
that by Mind I mear b ut that working 
which is going on 
ception, conception, and nai 
various modes of combi 
results of these processes 
discovery, 
But if Mind is to be the 1 


Worker? ig not yet the Self, for t 
highest sense, is a spectator only, not 
it is what we may call the Ego, as caecling the 
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known how rapid the progress of physiological 
discovery has been of late in this important field 
of research, We have here to accept these dis- 
coveries simply as given facts. We may ascribe the 
change of a sensation into an object to the eate- 
gory of causality, but that is only a scholastic term, 
and means no more than that we must think and 
speak of a sensation as caused by something without 
us. What should we be, if we did not do that? If 
we are to be at all, we must be what we are. We 
muty call Space and Time forms of sensuous intuition, 
but this again means no more than that we must 
look upon a cause without us as different and there- 
fore distant from us, here or there ; and upon a cause 
of a continuing sensation as remaining with us in 
the present, in the past, and in the future, And 
again I ask, what should we be, if we did not do 
that? 
Professor Prantl’ has lately dwelt very strongly 
n on what was pointed out by Kant, namely 
and Space that this intuition of things in time or 
vm continuous succession, what he calls the 
‘Time-sense (Zeitsinn), is really the first beginning 
of counting, reckoning, reasoni 
comprised under Adyor by tl 
hauer also held the same view, 
something essentially | subject tive, 
brought to our cognisance in 
sense only, therefore in time, 
This is perfectly true, thou 
seems to me equally important for 





\ Prantl, Reformgedanken zur Logik, p. 184, 
* Licbmann, Objectiver Anblick, p. 114. 





ourselves are willing to take up our own work, as 
soon as the vibrations of a self-conscious Monon are 
given us. 

Tf it should seem that in taking the sensuous im 
pressions simply for granted or leaving them unex- 
plained, I am building a whole system of philosophy 
on mere sand, I may appeal in self-defence to the 
example of some of the greatest philosophers who 
have claimed the same privilege. Thus Hume in his 
‘Treatise on Human Nature’ writes (I. 3. 5, ed. 
Green, i. p. 385); ‘As to those impressions, which 
arise from the senses, their ultimate cause is, in my 
opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason, and 
“twill always be impossible to decide with certainty 
whether they arise immediately from the object, or 
are produc’d by the creative power of the mind, or 
are deriv’d from the author of our being. Nor is 
such a question any way material to our present pur- 
pose, We may draw inferences from the coherence 
of our perceptions, whether they be true or fulse; 
whether they represent nature justly, or be mere 
illusions of the ser 

Taking therefore the impacts 0 
for granted, we may call the r 
comitant vibrations of the: 
tion; the change of sensa’ 
in space and time, percep 
such perceptions, and their 
conception, this conception 
signs or words, We want no 
longer any innate ideas, any new 
instruments in order to explain all tl 
going on within, Tien the category of 
the intuitions of space and time are to 
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generally agree with me, will object to this extreme 
Monism, and maintain that the self-conscious Monon 
must be admitted to be endowed at least with the 
forms of sensuous intuition, space and time, and with 
the category of causality. I do not deny it, I only 
say that these are technical and scholastic names for 
what we have to recognise as inevitable modes of 
action in the self-conscious Monon in its acquisition 
of what we call sensations, percepts, concepts, and 
names. 

Nor do I deny that every self-conscious Monon 

What ie possesses memory, or, if philosophers pre- 

Memory? fer that name, the faculty of memory. All 
I wish to maintain is that what we call memory is no 
more than the persistence of force which manifests it- 
self in sensation, perception, conception, and language, 
as well as everywhere else. Ifevery sensation, percept, 
concept, and word vanished as soon as it appeared, we 
should be at a loss to explain what became of them, 
That the effects which they represent should be per- 
manent, though they may be modified, is what we 
expect ; that they should r without leaving 


No San not even ah ‘ ul face. of a lake, 
ever perishes: “ec i 


and reproducing these mele 

wanted, let us by,all mean: 

only let us bear in mind miele the 

evitable effect, produced by what in nature we call 
the persistence of force, or what in logic we express 
by A=A, and that what has really to be accounted 
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are such things as mind, intellect, rpicrses 
and reason. All the various shades or 
of sensation from the first to the last were ities 
distinguished and named for some very useful purpose, 
and each may have served its purpose for a time. 
The mischief began when they became too numerous, 
- each thinker contributing his own share, while later 
thinkers seemed to consider themselves in honour 
bound, whenever there were different names, to 
assign to each its own small province. Because in 
German there are two words, Verstand and Ver- 
nunft, originally meant for exactly the came thing, 
the greatest efforts have been made to show that there 
is something to be called Vernunft, totally different 
from what is called Verstand, till at last Vernunit 
was changed into a mere name for Unverstand, or 
the power of suggesting insoluble problems*. And 
as there is a Vernunft by the side of a Verstand 
in German, English philosophers have been most 
anxious to introduce the same distinction between 
understanding and reason into English 


Nothing varies so much as the meaning of philo- 
sophical terms, for everybody thinks he has a right 
to define them, or even t 
definition. ‘Thus, as Paulsen 
word Bogriff, which now 
not very long ago a percept 
a Manual of Logic by Meier, 


Vorstellung einer Sache in 
das Vermégen des Denkens be: 
alle unsere Vorstellungen Begriffe.’ Ar 





} See T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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sheer philosophical polytheism to speak of sense, 
mind, reason, intellect, understanding, as so many 
independent powers, with limits not very sharply 
defined ; and however orthodox that polytheism has 
become, it is never too late to protest against it. In 
religious mythology too, names which were at first 
intended as cognomina only, have been changed 
into nomina, and at Jast into independent Numina. 
A man is not, however, to be called an heretic 
because he does not believe in Hekatebolos as a 
being different from Apollo, or in Charis as a 
goddess different from Aphrodite, nor an Atheist 
because he believes in one God only. Nor is a philo- 
sopher to be called hard names because he does not 
believe in mind, reason, understanding, or intellect, 
4s so many independent substances, powers, faculties, 
or goddesses, or because he sees in all of these but 
the different manifestations of one and the same 
being, the conscious Monon, 

Tet it not be supposed that I am so bigoted a 
Monist as to wish to see all these names banished 


sense, when speaking of tl 

be conceived as simply recei 

for want of a better name, 

so far as it can be concei 

use intellect rather than 

the Monon, so far as it can 

conceiving ; and I use langua, 

the Monon, s0 far as it can b as simply 
5 


ing. 
I do not object to the use of the word memory, 
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name of all that we call reason. But it has th 
immense advantage of also meaning language, and 
thus telling us that the process of gathering which 
begins with sensation and passes on to perception 
and conception reaches its full perfection only when 
it has become incarnate in the Logos or the word. 
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and words as the signs of things as of little 
consequence, but this must depend altogether on 
the use which can be made of it, To my mind 
Locke's insistance on words being the signs of 
concepts, and not of things, is of the greatest 
importance for everything that is called philosophy. 
And even Mill, though he argues against this theory, 
frequently adopts it unawares. When Mill says! 
that ‘a word ought to be considered as the name of 
that which we intend to be understood,’ this is 
clearly our concept, and not the thing apart from our 
concept. Mill admits that we know nothing of the 
inmost nature of fire and water, that heat is not like 
the steam of boiling water nor the feeling of cold 
like the east wind*. But it is of these subjective 
sensations that our concepts are made up. Why 
then should Mill call it a capital error ‘that the 
investigation of truth consists in contemplating 
and handling our ideas’ or conceptions of things, 
instead of the things themselves’? he who in the 
same chapter declares that ‘a previous mental con- 
ception of facts is an indispensable condition’ of all 
thought and belief? In another place* Mill says, 
‘that in using a proper name 1 

indeed upon the object itself, | 

the idea of the object. But 

considering that we can do not 


thing, or our concept of 
corresponding to Dog ? 
other name, the name of a thing that cannot possibly 
exist? Who ever saw a dog? We may see a 





Logie, i 2. 4. * Thi. 3.7 
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All attributes, according to the schoolmen, are 
‘Attrbae @bstract terms, though it does not follow 

shay that: all abstract terms are attribntes. ATL 

sminct attributes are abstract terms, because in 
forming them we must drop that of which the at- 
tributes are attributes. We see the white snow, 
the white milk, the white horse, but it is only 
by dropping all except the white colour (I speak 
here of artificial or scholastic abstraction) that we 
get white as an attribute. Even when we speak of 
4 white thing, we are speaking of a concept we 
have made for ourselves, for our experience never 
offers us anything that is nothing but a white thing. 
So whether we use white as an attribute, or whether 
we speak of a white thing, we speak of concepts 
which we have made, and the words which we use 
of them are names of our concepts, not names of 


things. 

As a matter of principle, therefore, the distinction 
between words as signs of concepts and words 
as signs of things cannot be said to be of little 
consequence, It forms the watershed between the 
two great streams of philosophical thought, the 


istic philosophers have no 
at all. 
But this does not concern w 

concerns us in this place is 

which the view ‘attacked by Mill has for our own 
special inquiry. For if we are right in holding the 
opposite view, if words are indeed the signs and 
outward embodiments of our concepts, the origin 
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was not a mere sign arbitrarily chosen, or a 
notch or a mark fixed at random, but it was meant 
to express the act or instrument of knowing. 
This was the original concept embodied in name: 
not what we call a thing, but what we know of 
a thing. 
What applies to this word, applies to all others = 
they all disclose to us a rational and intelligible 
A saddle was called a saddle because we 
sit in it, a stable a stable because cattle stand in it. 
A serpent was called ahi, 2s, anguis, from AmH, 
to throttle ; or sarpa, serpens, from SAP, to creep. 
A field was called agra, éypds, ager, from Ag, to 
drive, because cattle were driven over it, Goats 
were called aga, because they were driven, and so on 
ad infinitum. I gave the etymology of name, 
however, for two reasons: first in order to show 


what I mean by saying that words are never chosen 
arbitrarily ; secondly, because it offers an independent 
confirmation of Locke's statement that words are the 
signs of concepts, and not of things. Those, whoever 
they were, who for the first time called words names, 


at they knew of 
a thing. What to us was s the result oe very hard 
reasoning, namely that as EH. 


think in words by the almost tant 
(g)nominibus (g)noscimus, i 
bhir ganimas, 
But even after both philosophy and philology 
had established the fact that language is thought 
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left us, the evolution of mind also can be effectively 
studied in those products only which mind itself has 
left us. These mental products in their earliest form 
are always embodied in language, and itis in language, 
therefore, that we must study the problem of the 
origin, and of the successive stages in the growth of 
mind, The formation of general terms, of abstract 
notions, of propositions, and syllogisms, in fact all that 
we call the work of reason, must in future be studied 
in language, if in the science of thought we hope for 
the same results which have rewarded the labours of 
Darwin and of other careful students of the authentic 
records of nature, Every one of the numberless lan- 
guages which cover the earth is a stratum in the 
growth of thought that has to be explored. Every 
word is a specimen, a record of human thought, that 
has to be analysed and interpreted. 

I do not mean to say that these records can always 
ae be completely deciphered, or that there are 
botwoon the 00 gaps in the evolution of thought which 

siudy of Mind for the present, at least, must be left as 
and Nature. 

they are, But the same applies to the 
evolution of nature also, and yet it does not dis- 
hearten its students, Here i 


thereby. In eats the 
that. of nature and that of ; 
same principles, and we aim a 
ought therefore to follow the sam: 
It is interesting to see how the paral 
Ntmarip» two developments has been anticipated 
vaguely, it is true, by the earliest philosophers of 
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is derived from mentum, chin, or -yévve or yeveras, chin. 
Tt is, in fact, a small bony projection or excrescence, 
in which the muscle of the tongue is inserted. In the 
skull, discovered in 1866 in the cave of La Naulette, 
in Belgium, and described by Professor de Mortillet, 
that mental tubercle is absent. In place of it there is 
a hollow, as with monkeys. Therefore Professor de 
Mortillet argues : ‘Speech, or articulate language, is 
produced by movements of the tongue in certain 
ways, These movements are effected mainly by the 
action of the muscle inzerted in the genial tubercle. 
The existence of this tubercle is therefore essential 
to the possession of language. Animals which have 
not the power of speech do not possess the genial 
tubercle. If, then, this tubercle is absent in the 
Naulette jawbone, it is because the man of Neander- 
thal, the “Chellean man," was incapable of articulate 
speech *." 
Philosophers, too, have arrived at the same conelu- 
Geis Sion, Lazar Geiger, for instance, to whom 
answer. the philosophy of la owes 80 much, 
expresses his conviction * ugh, as far as our 
observation reaches, man is” ional, yet he 
cannot always have been : 
not date from all eternit 
on earth, it had an origin, 
the species of living bei 
into existence suddenly, finis 
fection, as it were by a k 


seeing this, nay, I believe that whatever plausible 





* See Horatio Hale, On the Origin of Languages, p. 31. 
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possible,’ Noiré writes, ‘that from unconsciousand non- 
sentient matter consciousness and sensation should 
shine forth, unless the inner quality, though in a dark 
and to us hardly perceptible manner, belonged before 
to those substances from which the first animal life, 
in its most elementary form, was developed *?’ 

We are not concerned at present with the question 

mika possible transition from unconscious 
meaning of @nd non-sentient to conscious and sentient 
pontine matter (we saw that a Monon, in order 

to exist at all, must be self-conscious), but 
only with the development of a sentient into a 
rational being, or, as others would express it, from 
an animal into man, 

And here it may possibly be objected that the 
inner quality, of which Noiré speaks, is only a 
new name for those qualitates occultae which 
are the terror of modern philosophy. But because 
modern philosophy has shown that such terms as 
occult qualities, innate ideas, faculties and instincts 
have been subjected to much abuse, it does not 
follow that these terms, musty with the crust of 
long-accumulated misconceptions, should be thrown 
away altogether, like x Every one of 
these terms, if only carefi a legitimate 
meaning, and if people wi ‘see through 
the veil of language, they wo | that at no 
time have the thoughts conv 
exercised a more powerful 


words of the ruling philosophy. . 
Tt would really take away of the most 
important instruments of thought, if we were not 


watch- 





' Der Uraprung der Sprache, p. 193. 
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them evolved from a common type. Long before 
Darwin made the theory of evolution so widely 
popular, that idea had completely dominated the 
Science of Language, and nowhere could Darwin and 
his friends have found a stronger support for their 
theory than in the works of comparative philo- 
logists. 
To speak of Darwin as the discoverer of evolution, 
hus always seemed to me an insult to every student 
of philosophy, and I am glad to see that so honest 
an admirer and follower of Darwin's as Professor 
Huxley should have entered his indignant protest 
against this popular delusion. In answer to Mr, 
Gladstone, who thought it necessary to lay great 
stress on the fact that Evolution in its highest form 
has not been # thing heretofore unknown to history, 
to philosophy, or to theology, Professor Huxley 
writes! ;— 

‘Has any one ever disputed the contention thus 
solemnly enunciated that the doctrine of evolution 
was not invented the day before yesterday? Has 
any one ever dreamed of claiming it as a modern 
innovation? Is there any o ignorant of the 
history of philosophy as to be 
one of the forms in whicl 
itself long before the time 
Hippo or of the Apostle o 
Gladstone, of all people 
ignore the founders of 
nothing of Indian sages 
a familiar notion ages bef 
born 1” 





* Nineteonth Century, Dec. 1885, p. 854. 
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at once, admissible and discussable even as a con- 
jecture' 7" 

T shared from the very first in the delight with 
which the long-neglected theory of evolution was 
welcomed again by English’ students in almost every 
branch of science, but I felt bound also from the very 
first to enter my decided protest against those who 
would not see that in the general process of evolu- 
tion, whether in nature or in mind, not all things, 
but certain things only, are possible. If evolution 
undertakes to teach that everything can become 
everything, it would take away with one hand what 
it has given us with the other, nay, it would destroy 
the scientific character of all our researches, whether 
in the realm of nature or in the realm of mind. I 
felt this so strongly that even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, I thought it right openly to express 
my dissent, and I still hold so firmly to the view 
which I expressed in my Lectures on Mr. Dar- 
win's Philosophy of Language, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1873, that I give here once 
more the substance of m i 
out what seems now of less i 
no longer contested by those who | 
from me. CL 

As I said just now, I was b 
Two kindsot earliest youth it 

Grolution. sphere permeated 
ment and historical growt! 
the theory of evolution such 
the works of Kant, Herder, 
where again did I see that 





* Logic, iii. 14. 6. 
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tion in both starts from distinct beginnings, and leads 
to distinct ends. Ex aliquo fit aliquid. 

T therefore deny in the growth of Janguage what 
Mr. Darwin himself, differing thereby from most 
Darwinians, denies in the growth of nature, namely 
one uniform beginning for all and everything—in 
other words, one primordial cell for all organic 
beings, one primordial root for all words. 

From this admission of different beginnings it 
follows that cach living cell can only become what, 
according to different philosophical points of view, 
it was fit or meant or willing to become, and that 
after it has fulfilled this purpose, it remains fixed 
and does not go beyond. This explains what I call 
the Broad Lines in nature, which alone enable us to 
know and understand nature, and to recognise in her 
awell-ordered kosmos, and not & mere mase of changes 
and chances. It also follows from this that no living 
being and no class of living beings should be derived 
from any other, if they possess a single property 
which their supposed ancestor does not possess, either 
actually or potentially. 

So far I agree with Darwin in principle. I differ 
from him, however, when we e to the question 
of the descent of man from unknown animal 


of man of which no trace, 
has ever been found in any 
contend, that Darwinians 


other animal, provided spate that. 
my premise that language is really a | 
man and of man only. 
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whole nature of our mind too would be different, If 
there were, for instance, no diversity in the objects 
of experience, and they were all like so many coins 
or counters, one undistinguishable from the other, we 
might possibly count, but what we now call thought 
would be impossible. We should be mere mathema- 
ticians. If, on the contrary, there were nothing but 
diversity in the objects of experience, and they were 
all so many monsters, sharing no single property in 
common, again we might possibly stare and wonder, 
but real thought would be impossible. 
Our very thought therefore is based on what the 
Theterm ancients called kind and form, i.e. com- 
Species tobe munity of origin and similarity of form, or 
thease on what we now call genealogical and 
morphological classification. I cannot help think- 
ing, that much confusion of thought would be avoided 
if in all discussions on nature or on mind the term 
species were for the future altogether discarded. We 
have genus or kind, which has a definite meaning, 
namely a class of beings which have a common 
ancestor and produce offspring like themselves. 
Varieties observed in each genus should be called 
varieties, instead of species, while large classes of 
genera, such as aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial animals, 
might be called kingdoms or realms of nature, a 
name which would say nothing about their possible 
common origin, but only predicate their being in- 
cluded within the same limits or frontiers. Even for 
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conceived as ‘sorts of the same kind,’ To call them 
species has been the cause of endless confusion. 

Here, however, we must again carefully distinguish 

Kewon between two theories which have divided 

Chance. the world from the earliest to the present 

time. ; 
Some philosophers hold that in the beginning 
there was Chaos, or, as we should say, the possibility 
of everything, and that out of this, certain realities 
were evolved. 

Others, speaking more or less mythologically, admit 
either a great primeval ancestor, begetting every- 
thing out of himself, or a personal creator who made 
everything out of given materials or out of nothing: 

Those who admit a personal ancestor or creator, 
generally ascribe to him the work of dividing all 
that exists by those Broad Lines which keep indi- 
viduals of one kind separate from individuals of 
another. Whatever there is of rhyme or reason in 
the world is naturally referred to that first source. 

Those on the contrary who — with a given 


used a very similar express 
that what is fit will always. 
is in the nature of the fit to - 


philosophically. The mythologiea 
* Lange, Geschichte dee Materisliamus, v 
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vival of the Fittest,’ ‘ Natural Selection,’ ‘ Influence 
of Environment,’ and some other such names or 
powers would explain all that has to be explained ; 
but if we examine every one of these terms more 
closely, we shall find indeed that they explain a great 
deal, but at the same time that they presuppose 
a great deal, We are not to speak of a rational 
creator, nor even of some primordial Nous or reason 
or will, But what does ‘Natural Selection’ mean ? 
Tf we divest it of its metaphorical disguise, we find 
that Selection presupposes distinction and judgment, 
and therefore, unless all is chance, Natural Selection 
presupposes some kind of reason, ‘Survival of the 
Fittest ’ again is sheer tautology, and simply returns 
us our question in the shape of an answer. We ask, 
Who is fit to survive? and we are answered, He who 
is very fit or the fittest. Lastly, if we ask whether 
that fitness comes from within or from without, we 
are referred to the ‘Influence of Environment,’ as if 
nature was not a whole, and the surroundings or cir- 
cumstances in which ead ves 48 much 
a part of nature and nate ch individual, 


omits with from kind 
out Geverms hole pla ni 
of the immense advantage 


ancestor, some kind of Hiranyag 

over all other theories, m aT 

the many anthropomorphic disgui ich 
ame. But I consider it wii c 
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ineapable of any other, does it follow that we must 
surrender at the same time all that was meant by 
itt The theory of a personal creator was meant 
to exclude the idea of mere chance, and it is the 
same idea which I wish to exclude when I speak 
of the Broad Lines of nature as meant or premedi- 
tated. There is no part of nature without these 
lines, nay, without them nature would cease to be 
nature: it would be chaos, Minerals, from the oldest 
to the newest, crystallise, but once crystallised, they 
cease to develop. Elements do not combine in- 
differently. If they did, there would be no fixed 
kinds of bodies. Salts and stones and ores would 
approach to and graduate into each other by insensible 
degrees, and all would be confusion and indefinite- 
ness, The colours of the ow, however close 
to each other, can be distinguished ; the notes of 


the musical scale do not produce harmony unless 
they are kept distinct by the number of their vibra- 
tions, Water boils and freezes under well-defined 
conditions. There is orde 


ounselves to believe that 
that « plant was not mea 


teanegress its limits and 
© See Whewell, as quotod by Mill, Logic, 
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been called Darwin's inconsistency, but what seems 
to me more than anything else to prove his scien- 
tific conscientiousness, his admitting, not one, but 
a number of progenitors for the great genera of 
nature. 

Now that Darwin is no longer among us, it becomes 
ftp all the more incumbent on us to 

the Der. carefully between what he really taught, 

winian. and what has been taught under his name 
by some of his followers. 

First of all, then, Darwin remained to the end an 
upholder of the principle of Polygony, as opposed 
toMonogony, According to him there was not in the 
beginning one primeval cell which in time developed 
into every living thing, but ‘four or five pro- 
genitors for the animal, and an equal or lesser 
number for the vegetable kingdom’) ‘Analogy,’ 


he continues, ‘would lead us one step further, namely, 
to a belief that all animals and plants are descended 
from some one prototype. But analogy may be a 
deceitful guide,’ ‘Neverthe , all living things 


or that the poison peated 
monstrous growths on 


tree. Therefore I shoul 











* Origin of Species, first edition, p. . 
that in the animal kingdom the possibili 
tion are exhausted in the four gran 
Molasean, the Articulate, and the 
Study in Natural History, p. 36. 
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asserting anything regarding the mode of operation, 
Darwin's books require to be read carefully, and from 
edition to edition. Let us look at the last words of 
his great work on the ‘Origin of Species, which no 
one would suppose to have been written at random. 
‘There is a grandeur, he writes, ‘in this view of 
life with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed [by the Creator] into a few forms or into 
one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, from 50 
simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and 
most wonderful have been, and are being evolved. 
In this passage the words *by the Creator’ were 
absent in the first edition, and were added in the 
later editions. Surely they were added with a pur- 
pose. And what could have been this purpose except 
to define his position as one of those who, however 
far their researches and speculations may lead them, 
feel and recognise that there is ulways a Beyond, 
whatever name we call something that, even 
if we on it by no name, is yet for ever present and 


Ly 
tion for Darwi 
How, for instance, 
winian and 
present state of ph 
a Creator, a Maker, a Li 


is sufficient, and that t 


It is not my object here to 
on the philosophical value of 
of the Universe. 1 am not frightened 
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in the present state of our knowledge. But while 
Darwin abstained, those who call themselves Dar- 
wininn have shown what they themselves seem to 
consider far greater scientific courage. When Dr. 
Martineau ventured to point out the existence of a 
chasm between the living and not-living us a fital 
difficulty in the way of the general doctrine of evolu- 
tion, he was severely taken to task by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Now I admit that the word ‘fatal’ might 
have been omitted, at least if it was meant to convey 
the meaning of irremovable. Whether that difficulty 
is irremovable or not, none of us knows. But Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would not be satisfied with this, 
‘Here again, he exclaims, ‘our ignorance is em- 
ployed to play the part of knowledge. The fact that 
we do not know distinetly how an alleged transition 
has taken place, is transformed into the fact that no 
transition has taken place.’ Can this be called 
argument? Why alone a transition? It is not in 
alleging such a transition that we raise our ignorance 
to the rank of knowledge ¢ And if we do not know 

ed transition 


inues, “I go ont 
is day by day narrow 
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larity between the movements of the lowest of living 
bodies and the expansion and contraction produced 
in not-living substances by isomeric change, carries 
very little weight indeed. Even though the move- 
ments of the once famous Protogenes Haeckelii 
were in appearance the same as those produced 
in chemical substances by isomeric change, no one 
knows better than Mr. Spencer that life is not 
merely moyement, but that it involves assimilation, 
oxidation, and reproduction, if only reproduction by 
fission. Hvery chemist will tell him that no one has 
yet succeeded in producing albumen, much less a 
moneres, and till that is done Dr. Martineau has 
surely as much right to protest against the hypo- 
thetical admission of « transition from no life into life 
as Mr. Spencer would have to protest against the 
assertion that such a transition is altogether incon- 
ceivable. Life may hereafter be discovered to be the 
result of a chemical combination? of given substances, 
a peculiar mode of force, dependent on ascertainable 
conditions, and analogous to heat and electricity. 
nt it seems to me a 

' scientific reason- 

explanation of 


exp! 
our knowledge we cannot: bi ver certain chasms 





* Strauss, Alter und Neuer Glanbe. p. 17. 
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closely, they may sometimes even overlap on some 
Genurremains Points the limits of their own genus, as 

seam, in the case of plants approaching the 
type of animals, But these are rare and partial 
exceptions which do not affect the fundamental prin- 
ciple, They are recognised irregularities which do 
not interfere with the regularity of the whole plan of 
nature, It is rather a gratuitous assumption that the 
barriers which separate genera and sub-genera 
must be impassable, in the sense that there should be 
no attempts made in nature to pass them. On the 
contrary, if there is a continuous growth, only in- 
terrupted for certain purposes from time to time or 
from stage to stage, we should be prepared for more 
or less abortive attempts to pass these barriers, and 
ought not to be surprised to meet, so to say, with 
stragglers on either side. We see this very clearly in 
hybridism. While the old rule remains that different 
genera are sterile, or that sterility indicates difference 
of genus, we know that this sterility shows itself often 
in the second or third generation only. We know 
that there are plants whicl appronoh the animal 
kingdom, and ‘that there 


there is no shore-line. 
* Whatever the origin 
of genera may have 
be beyond all human co: 
to bear with almost any 
phraseology—if once a ge: 
+ See Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 120. 











T have stated before that one genus 
Manest proach very near to another, just as 
teqarstety COlour in the rainbow presses close 
langue another colour, one tone on another 
tone, being kept distinct by a very small difference 
in the number of vibrations only, and that neverthe~ 
less that almost vanishing line between the two may 
be impassable. I do not for one moment venture to 
deny therefore that in the eyes of a physiologist a 
monkey may be so close to a man as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable ; but I do not think that this necessitates 
or warrants the admission of man’s equivocal descent 
from an ape. Before we could admit this, we must 
have complete evidence that whatever we find in man 
exists in the ape, either really or potentially, That 
man cannot have fertile offspring from any genus but 
his own, ought to have some weight, no doubt; but 
what in my opinion is of far greater weight, is indeed 
decisive, is the fact that man possesses something 
which no other genus possesses whether actually or 
potentially—namely language, which, as I tried to 
show, is only another name for reason. ven if it 
could be proved that man was originally a mere 
animal, it is clear that, though he began where the 
animal begins, he did not end where the animal ends ; 
and after all it is the reAos, it is what a being can 
become, not what it is at any given time, that 
constitutes its real churacter. 
And why should we create for ourselves unneces- 
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when one has reached its goal, it need not be picked 
up in order to hit a higher mark. 

However, I am willing to go even a step further. 
Suppose that ‘the missing link’ had actually been 
found, and that all differences of form which divide 
man from ape were bridged over, would that help us 
to explain the origin of man? We should indeed 
have found a man-like ape, but we should still have an 
ape, incapable of language, that is, we should not have 
found the explanation of the origin of man. Only if 
we could produce a speaking ape, should we have ful- 
filled the conditions which our problem necessarily 
involves, and that has never been done, nay, for some 
reason or other, has never been attempted. 

Tam willing to make a still greater concession, Tt 
has often been said that there is less difference be- 
tween the adult man and the ape than between the 
human embryo of one month and the eighteen-months 
old child ; and the question has been asked why, con- 
sidering that the mute embryo evolves the faculty of 
thinking and speaking, the whole race should not 
through long struggles have achieved the same re- 
sult, The question does not acem to me quite rightly 
put. All depends on what we mean by difference. No 
one would ask why, as there is less difference between 
an apricot and a peach than between a peach-bud 
and a peach-fruit, a peach-bud should never become 
an apricot. The real difficulty has been disguised by 
using difference in two senses, and by slipping in 
afterwards the word faculty. The mute embryo 
evolves the faculty of thinking and speaking, because 
it is there ; the ape does not, because it is not there. 

Darwinians seem to imagine that by deriving man 
from a full-grown ape they show more courage than 
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those who object to this theory. Far from it. It 
requires far greater intellectual courage to derive 
tan from some undeveloped and hardly distinguish- 
able seed, as we do because we see it every day, than 
to take refuge behind an ape, who no doubt in ap- 
pearance has gone « long way towards reaching the 
level of man, yet has never been seen to reach it. 
But why take the ape for granted, and why not 
trace both ape and man back to those small germs 
which are to us quite indistinguishable, and which 
‘nevertheless, before our eyes, develop every day, the 
one into an ape, the other into aman. If the germ 
of 4 man never develops into an ape, nor the germ of 
4n ape into a man, why should the full-grown ape 
have developed into aman’ The fact, or the miracle, 
that an almost invisible seed develops into a man, we 
must believe, because we see it: why should we not 
be satisfied with admitting the same fact, or the same 
miracle, in the beginning of all things? If one seed 
im grow into an ape and another into a man, why 
should the seed of the man have to be arrested at the 
#ation of the ape, before it can reach its final goal’? 
T do not mean to say that it might not be so, but as 
‘we never ace it, what difficulties do we escape by 
imagining it? Ido not use this as an argument, I 
tuly wish to repel the charge of intellectual cowardice, 
® often brought against those who decline to follow 
Darwin in his one-sided interpretation of evolution. 
‘Tt is impossible to put the case in too strong, in 
too extreme « form, if we want to find out its real 


that every man during the early years of 
his: © was really to all intents and purposes a 
yps he is,—yet the fact that after that 
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time some of these monkeys developed language or 
reason, while others remained without language and 
reason through life, would in my opinion stamp the 
former as an independent genus. I cannot, I be- 
lieve, make greater concessions, and yet at the 
same time establish my own position on firmer 
ground. Language may seem a very emall matter 
on which to establish a generic difference between 
man and animal, and yet those who know what lan- 
guage really is and what it implies will understand 
how broad and how deep a line of demarcation it 
draws between those who speak and those who do 
not, Darwin says that man was originally as low 
as many a domesticated animal, it may be lower, and 
though he has now become what he is, he must be 
classed as an animal. By all means Man is an 
animal in most senses of the word, but not in all. 
Man may have been mute for ages, if you like. We 
have no interest in abridging the processes through 
which he passed before he spoke, before he became 
what he is now. But considering the facts as they 
stare us in the face, would it not be more reasonable 
to say that man was originally as low as many a 
domesticated animal, it may be lower, but as he was 
eapable of becoming what he is, he cannot be classed 
as an animal with all other animals ¢ 

And here is the really important point where I 

Theun Cannot help finding fault, again not so 
historical 7 much with Darwin, as with some of his 
Evolutionist followers. Darwin himself was not a stu- 
Fhiloerhy: dent of philosophy, in the usual sense 





11D, H. Groen, Works, vol.ii. p. 212, From the apparent absence 
of language among animals we infer that they have no need of it, 
Decause they do uot convert mere fecling into a felt thing. 
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have proved that it is not so. The historical pro- 
gress of philosophy may be arrested, the stream of 
thought running on from Descartes to Kant may be 
turned back, but to ignore it is impossible, even for 
so great a man as Darwin undoubtedly was. 

If Darwin were right, if man were really either 
the lineal or lateral descendant of some lower animal, 
the question discussed between Locke and Hume on 
one side and Berkeley and Kant on the other would 
indeed seem to be decided once for all. It is agreed 
that animals receive their knowledge through the 
senses only, and if man was developed from a lower 
animal, Kant and all who follow him would simply be 
out of court. 

But have the followers of Darwin no misgivings 
that possibly Kant’s conclusions may be so strong as 
to resist even the hypothesis of evolution, and that 
at all events they might be met by the retort that, 
if Kant’s analysis of human mind is right, Darwin 
and those who follow him would simply be out of 
court? If no attempt bad ever been made at answer- 
ing the arguments of the sensualistic school, there 
would be no harm in speaking once more of the mind 
of man as well as of the mind of animals as a tabula 
rasa, on which impressions are made which after- 
wards fade away, and thus develop spontaneously 
into concepts and general ideas. But when one 
remembers the splendid feats of arms in the truly 
historical battles of the world, that is, in the battles 
for truth, then to be simply told that all this is 
passed, that we now possess evidence which neither 
Descartes, nor Spinoza, nor Locke, nor Berkeley, 
nor Hume, nor Kant: possessed, and which renders 
all their lucubrations superfluous; that man being 
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the descendant of some lower animal, the develop- 
ment of the human mind out of the mind of Jower 
animals is a mere question of time, there seems to be 
some excuse for a little impatience. 

Tt is not for one moment maintained that, becaure 
Kant has proved that sensuous impressions do not 
suffice to explain all the workings of the human mind, 
the question of the possibility of a de’ evelopment of 
all human thought out of mere impressions is never 
to be mooted again. Far from it, Only, if it is to 
le mooted again, it should be done with a full ap- 
precintion of the labours of those who have come 
before us, it should be done in an historical spirit, 
otherwise philosophy will become a mere debating 
club, and lose all historical continuity which it has 
hitherto preserved from ‘Thales to Kant, 

Of course, we were told that it is not to be the 
old battle over again, between arguments gy ouscs for 
on the one side and arguments on the ignoring 
other, but that the fight is now to be ™" 
tarried on with modern and irresistible weapons. 
The new philosophy priding itself, as, 1 believe, all 
philosophies have done, on its positive character, 
professes to despise the endless argumentations of 
the schools, and to appeal for evidence to matter of 
fact only. Our mind, whether consi ing of material 
impressions or intellectual concepts, is now to be 
submitted to the dissecting knife and the microscope, 
We are shown the nervous tubes, afferent and 
efierent, through which the shocks from without 
piss on to the sensitive and motive cells; the com- 
missural tubes holding these cells together are laid 
bare before us, the exact place in the brain is pointed 
Out where the messages from without are delivered, 
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and it seemed as if nothing were wanting but a 
amore powerful lens to enable us to see with our own 
eyes how, in the workshop of the brain, as in a 
photographic apparatus, the pictures of the senses 
and the ideas of the intellect were being turned out 
in endless variety. 

And this was not all. The old stories about the 
reasoning of animals, so powerfully handled in the 
echool of Hume, were brought out again. Innu- 
merable anecdotes that had been told from the time 
of Aelian to the days of Reimarus were told once 
more, in order to show that the intellect of animals 
did not only match, but that in many cases it 
transcended the powers of the human intellect. As 
a fair specimen of what was written in Germany, 
a hundred years after Kant, I quote a passage from 
Professor Wundt’s Lectures on the Soul of Men 
and Animals. ‘All intellectual differences,’ he says, 
“are differences of degree only, not of kind’’ Here 
one would be very glad to have first of all an ex- 
planation of what, according to evolutionist philoso- 
phers, is the difference between a difference of degree 
and a difference of However, the lecturer 

] he says, ‘recognises a 
flower that i is li ney, by its colour and 
smell, this is as vised on syllogisms 

discovers a general aw from 
ence, ‘The only: 
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days of Hume and Kant, than it is now, when each 
country seems to go its own way. It is really pain- 
ful to read the sweeping condemnation of so-called 
German metaphysics, and still more to see a man 
like Kant lectured like a schoolboy, and most fre- 
quently not from any difference on philosophical 
principles, but from sheer ignorance. One may differ 
from Kant, as one differs from Plato or Aristotle, 
from Berkeley and Hume, but those who know Kant’s 
writings, and the position which he holds in the 
historical development of philosophic thought, are 
not likely to speak of him without respect. 

The blame, however, does by no means attach to 
the English side only. There are many philosophers 
in German Universities who think that, since the 
days of Berkeley and Hume, England has ceased to 
he a great philosophic power, and who imagine they 
may safely ignore the work that has been achieved 
ly the living representatives of British philosophy. 
1 confess 1 almost shuddered when, in a work by an 
eminent German professor of Strassburg, T saw Joho 
Stuart Mill put down as an anti-diluvian philo- 
sopher, anti-diluvian, I suppose, in the sense of anti- 
Kantian. But this is not the language which any 
one would use who has really read Mill's works, and 
T am afraid that this philosophic Chauvinism is 
really beginning to be mischievous. If nationality 
must still narrow our sympathies in other spheres 
of thought, surely philosophy ought to stand on a 
loftier pinnacle, 

The point we haye now reached in our argument 
is this; We found that the constituent elements of 
thought were sensations, percepts,concepts,and names, 
and that these four,though distinguishable, were never 
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animal, and that therefore a genealogical descent of 
man from animal is an impossible assumption. Tn 
order, however, to make it quite safe for us to 
advance so far beyond Kant, it will be necessary to 
define, as shortly as possible, the position which he 
took and maintained in the philosophical warfare of 
the last century. This will be the object of our next 
chapter. After we have clearly seen why percepts, 
as Kant has shown, are impossible without concepts, 
we shall be better able to understand why concepts. 
and in fact all conceptual thought, is impossible 
without names, and why the first word may be 
called the first step in the intellectual evolution of 
the human race. 








on a great variety of subjecte—on Mathematics, 
Physics, Logic, Metaphysics, Natural Law, Morals, 
Natural Religion, Physical Geography, and Anthro- 
pelogy. He enjoyed no doubt a high reputation in 
his own university, but not much more than many 
other professors in the numerous universities of 
Germany. Tis fame had certainly never spread 
beyond the academic order of his own country, when 
im the year 1781, at the age of fifty-seven, he pub- 
lished at Riga his Critik der reinen Vernunft, 
a work which in the onward stream of philosophic 
thought has stood, and will stand for ever, like the 
rocks of Niagara. There is nothing attractive in 
that book, nothing startling, far from it. Tt is badly 
written, in a heavy style, full of repetitions, all 
grey in grey, with hardly a single ray of light and 
sunshine from beginning to end. And yet that: book 


soon became known all over Europe, at a time when 


the Philo- 
ity, and for 
c thought, the 
philosophical i 
Kant had spol 
waiting for, and 
philosopher has ever to 
his place in the history 
tions, however abstruse 
removed at first sight from | 
mortals, have not answered some dee; 
the hearts of his fellow-m Y Wh 
sopher great, or what makes him at al 
powerful, is what soldiers call his tor 
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independent thinkers, but their language was hardly 
understood by the busy world outside the lecture- 
rooms; while the writings of Locke, and still more 
those of Hume and his French followers, penetrated 
alike into bondoirs and club-rooms. Never, perhaps, 
in the whole history of philosophy did the pendulum 
of philosophic thought swing «so violently as in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, from one extreme 
to the other, from Locke to Berkeley; never did 
pure spiritualism and pure materialism find such 
outspoken and uncompromising advocates as in the 
Bishop of Cloyne—who considered it the height of 
absurdity to imagine any object as existing without, 
or independent of, that which alone will produce an 
object, viz. the subject '—and the Librarian of the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, who looked upon 
the conception of a subjective mind as a mere illusion, 
founded on nothing but on that succession of sensa- 
tions to which we wrongly assign a sentient cause, 
But it is easy to see in the literature of the age, that 
of these two solutions of the riddle of mind and 
matter, that which explai he mind as the mere 
outcome of matter, as th It of the impressions 
made on the senses, was fa n harmony with 
the general taste of the age which looked 
upon matter as the mere ou mind, The 
former was regarded by the world as clever, the latter 
almost as silly. 

‘That all-powerful, though 
philosophy, Common Sense, was. 
Berkeley’ 's idealism, and that 1 
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time that one almost doubts whether the tide was 
turning, or whether he turned the tide. Bat what 
secures to Kant his position in the history of philo- 
sophy is that he brought the battle back to that 
point where alone it could be decided, that he took 
up the thread in the philosophical woof of mankind 
at the very point where it threatened to ravel and to 
break. He wrote the whole of his Oritique of 
Pure Reason with constant reference to Berkeley 
ond Hume; and what I think cannot be too severely 
blamed in modern philosophers is that, if they wish 
to go back to the position maintained by Hume or 
Locke, they should attempt to do it without tuking 
into account the work achieved by Kant. To do 
this is to commit a philosophical anachronism, it is 
tantamount to removing the questions which now 
occupy us, from that historical stage on which alone 
they can be authoritatively decided to a mere de- 
hating club. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the rapid 
Was Kent's Success of Kant’s philosophy was due to 
plilorophys its being a philosophy of compromise, 
eompromite neither idealistic, | Berkeley's, nor 
materialistic, like Hume's. I look upon Kant's 
philosophy, not as a compromis 
ciliation of spiritualism and 


So far the realistic school might as their 
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ingenious than the explanation of the process by 
which the primary impressions, by mere twisting 
and turning, develop at last into an intellect, the 
passive mirror growing into a conscious mind. The 
sensuous impressions, as they are succeeded by new 
impressions, are supposed to become fainter, and to 
settle down into what we call our memory, General 
ideas are explained as the inevitable result of re- 
peated sensuous impressions. For instance, if we see 
a green leaf, the green sea, and a green bird, the 
leaf, the sea, and the bird leave each but one im- 
pression, while the impression of the green colour 
is repeated three times, and becomes therefore deeper, 
more permanent, more general. Again, if we see the 
leaf of an oak tree, of a fig tree, of a rose tree, or 
of any other plant or shrub, the peculiar outline of 
each individual leaf is more or less obliterated, and 
there remains, we are told, the general impression 
ofa leat, In the same manner, out of innumerable 
impressions of various trees arises the general im- 
pression of tree, out of the it 
shrubs, and herbs, the oe ession of plant, 
i i ubstanee, animate 
supposed that 
the whole furniture of th A could be ex- 
plained as the inevitable result SENSUOUS 
impressions ; and further, uous im- 
pressions, which make up what is called 
Mind, are received by v 
men, it followed, as a 1 
difference between the two 
only, and that it was a mere qu 
circumstances for a man-like ape to develop into an 


ape-like man. 
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discover is a very different one, it is that which makes 
the two other i priori’s possible ; it is the ontologica. 
A priori. Let all the irritations of the senses, let 
all the raw material of our sensuous perceptions be 
given, the fact of our not simply yielding to these 
inroads, but resisting them, accepting them, realising 
them, knowing them, all this shows a reacting and 
realising power in our mind. If anything is to be 
seen, or heard, or felt, or known by us, such as we 
are—and, I suppose, we are something—if all is not 
to end with disturbances of the retina, or vibrations 
of the tympanum, or ringing of the bells at the re- 
ceiving stations of the brain, then what is to be 
perceived by us must submit to the conditions of 
our perceiving, what is to be known by us must 
accept the conditions of our knowing, This point 
is of so much importance for the solution, or, at all 
events, for the right apprehension of the problem 
with which we have to deal, that we must examine 
Kant’s view on the origin and on the conditions of 
our knowledge a little more carefully. 
According to Kant, then, are, first of all, 
i il or inevitable conditions 
tions, viz. Space 
called by Kant 


intuitions, must submit. 
away with these forms 
If 


phase, we must exe all I ph 
and at a distance from ourselves, 
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philosophy to make the forms of thought the matter 
of thought? 

‘Thirdly, Mr. Spencer maintains that some of our 
#ense-perceptions, and more particularly that of hear- 
ing, are not necessarily local, This objection again 
seems to me to rest on a misunderstanding of Kant’s 
own words. Though it is true that we do not always 
know the exact place where sounds come from, we 
always know, even in the case of our ears ringing, 
that what we perceive is outside us, is somewhere, 
comes towards us; and that is all that Kant re- 
quires * 

But besides these fandnmental forms of sensuous 
intuition, Space and Time, without which no sensuous 
perception is possible, Kant, by his analysis of Pure 
Reason, discovered other conditions of our knowledge, 
the so-called Categories of the Understanding. 
While the sensualistic school, beginning with the 
ordinary A priori of experience, looked upon these 
forms of thought as mere abstractions, the residue or 
shadow of repeated observations, Kant made it clear 
that without them no nee, not even the 
lowest, would be possible, and that therefore they 
could not themselves be acquired by experience. 

do not know 
laste, smell, or 
t accept them. 
we between a 


* See T. H. Green, Worke, vol. i 
has tried to defend bis views on 
Fortnightly Review. His defence, 
‘very able, but I gladly leave it to real stud 
to ites for themaclyes whether Mr. H, Spencer hus understood 
Kant rightly or not, 
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We cannot receive sensations without at once 
referring them to a substantial cause. To say that 
these sensations may have no origin at all, would be 
to commit an outrage against ourselves, And why? 
Simply because our mind is so constituted that to 
doubt whether anything phenomenal had a cause 
would be a logical suicide. Call it what you like, a 
Jaw, a necessity, an unconscious instinct, a category 
of the understanding, it always remains the fault of 
our mind that it cannot receive sensations without 
referring them to a substance of which they are sup- 
posed to tell us the attributes", 

And if this is so, we have a clear right to say with 
Kant, that that without which even the lowest per- 
ception of an object is impossible, must be given, and 
eannot have been acquired by repeated perception, 
That what we mean by cause has no warrant in the 
Non-ego is a truth accepted, not only by Kant, but, 
though for a very different purpose, by Hume also ; 
nay, there can be no doubt that on this point Kant 
ewed very much to Hume's scepticism. Kant has 
nothing to say against Hume's argumentation that 
the ideas of cause and offect, of substance and 
quality, in that sen 
them, are not found in a 
Hume proceeded to discard th 
illusions, Kant, on the cont 
the inevitable forms to v 
submit, if they are to be pl 





+ Cf Bacon, Nov. Org. i. 4) 
mentis, tunt ex anal 
universi. Estque intellectus humanus 
radios rerum, qui suam naturam natume 
distorquet et inficit’ Licbmann, Kant, p. 48. 
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words « true abstract of Kant’s philosophy, yet if 
we wish to gain a clear view of the progressive, or in 
some cases retrogressive, movement of human thought. 
from century to century, we must be satisfied with 
short abstracts, us long as they contain the essence 
of each system of philosophy’. We may spend years 
in exploring the course of a river, and we may have 
in our note-books accurate sketches of its borders, 
of every nook and corner through which it winds. 
But for practical purposes we want a geographical 
map, more or less minute, according to the extent of 
the area which we wish to survey; and here the 
meandering outline of the river must vanish, and be 
replaced by 2 bold line, indicating the general diree- 
tion of the river from one important point to another, 
and nothing else. The same is necessary if we draw 
either for our own guidance or for the guidance of 
others, a map of the stream of philosophic thought. 
Whole pages, nay, whole volumes, must here be re- 
presented by one or two lines, and all that is essential 
is that we should not lose sight of the salient points 
in each system. It has been sai 

of philosophy lies in a nul 

cularly true of great and 

not wander about much ; 

point, What is really cl 

attitude which the 


stood, and Peiiine else “ 
In the philosophy of Ka: 
sophie thought, which had 





+ Ane excellent secount of the 
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succeeded by other systems, his reply to Hume has 
fo never been challenged by any leading phi- 

Philosophers losopher. It has been strengthened rather 
Gems than weakened by subsequent systems 
which, though widely differing from Kant im their 
metaphysical conceptions, never questioned his suc- 
cess in vindicating certain ingredients of our know- 
ledge as belonging to mind, not to matter; to the 
subject, not to the object; to the understanding, not 
tosensation; to the i priori, not to experience. They 
have indeed sadly disregarded Kant's warning that 
2 priori laws of thought must not be applied to 
anything outside the limits of sensuous experience, 
but they have never questioned the true A priori 
character of those laws themselves. 

Nor can it be said that in France the step which 
Kant bad made in advance of Hume has ever been 

Tn France. retraced by those who represent in that 
country the historical progress of philosophy: One 
French philosopher only, whose position is in many 
respects :momalous, Auguste Comte, has ventured to 
Propose a aystem « of Eee in which Kant's posi- 
tion is not indeed nored, 
not know Kan 


if 1 consider that tl 
exclude his name from 
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hinge is treated again, as it was by Hume, as a mere 
snare and illusion, a habit produced by the repeated 
succession of events; and psychological analysis, 
strengthened by physiological research, is called in to 
prove that mind is but the transient outcome of 
matter, that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile, No phosphorus, no thought! is the 
triumphant war-cry of this school. 

Tn speaking of the general tendencies of this 
Ditference gchool of thought, I have intentionally 
wars! avoided mentioning any names, for it is 
H. Speer, curious to observe that hardly any two 
representatives of it agree even on the most essen- 
tial points. No two names, for instance, are so 
frequently quoted together os representatives of 
modern English thought as Mr. Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, yet on the most critical point 
they are as diametrically opposed as Hume and 
Kant. Mr. Stuart Mill admits nothing A priori in 
the human mind; he stands on the same ground as 
Locke, nay, if I interpret some of his paragraphe 
rightly, he goes as far as Hume. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, on the contrary, wainst this view 
of the human intellect with the same sharp weapons 
that Kant had used, and o3, like Kant, at 
oe conclusion that there 


er something at 
be explained a 


as suggested by Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘seems to me 
a mere shifting back of the aificulty which other 
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philosophers meet boldly face to face, and whether 
right or wrong, it would not help in solving the 
problem which Kant is dealing with', The result 
of all this prehistoric genesis would be exactly those 
innatae idese of Descartes, the dpyal dvarddaxror 
of Aristotle, which modern philosophy has long dis- 
carded, or at all events interpreted in a very different 
sense, In admitting, however, that there is some- 
thing in our mind which is not the result of our 
own & posteriori experience, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is a thorough Kantian, and we shall see that, without 
being aware of it, he is in other respects too far more 
of a Kantian than a Comtian. If it could be proved 
that nervous modifications, accumulated from gene- 
tation to generation, could result in nervous struc- 
tures that are fixed in proportion as the outer 
wilations to which they answer are fixed, 


followers of Kant, a a to | 
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of Space and Time were made s0 soon 

Karts appearance of his work, that par 

anwer. self was still able to reply to 5 
Thus he explains himself that by forms au in- 
tuition he does not mean anything innate, in the 
form of ready-made ideas or images, but merely 
inevitable receptivities of the Ego, according to 
which, if affected in certain ways, it represents 
these affections in certain forms. What is innate 
is not the representation itself, but simply the first 
formal cause of its possibility. 

Nor do I think that Kant’s view of causality, as 
the most important category of the understanding, 
has been correctly apprehended by his English critics, 
All the arguments that are brought forward by the 
living followers of Hume, in order to show that the 
idea of cause is not an innate idea, but the result of 


repeated observations, and, it may be,a mere illusion, 
do not touch Kant at all. He moves in quite a 
different Iayer of thought. That each individual 
becomes conscious of causality by experience and 
education, he | knows a8 well as the most determined 


category of oars ‘801 
Tt may almost be called an w 


the result of repeated observa 
what he means by the cat 
sine qua non of the sim 





* Seo Dar Unbewueste, vom Standpankt der Physiologie 
und Descendenzthoorie, p. 187; Kant’s Werke, ed, Rosen- 
leranz, Bb pp. 445, 446. 
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jective, and its changes are brought to our cognisance 
in the form of the internal sense only, therefore 
in time, i.e. in succession’. The understanding, 
through a form belonging to it and to it alone, viz. 
the form of causality, takes hold of the given sensa- 
tions, & priori, previous to all experience (for 
experience is not yet possible), as effects which, as 
such, must have a cause; and through another form 
of the internal sense, viz. that of space, which is 
likewise pre-established in the intellect, it places that 
cause outside the organs of sense,’ And again: * As 
the visible world rises before us with the rising of the 
sun, the understanding, by its one simple function of 
referring all effects to a cause, changes with one 
stroke all dull and unmeaning sensations into intui- 
tions. What is felt by the eye, the ear, the hand, 
is not intuition, but only the data of intuition. 
Only by the step which the understanding makes 
from effect to cause, the world is made, as intuition, 
extended in space, changing in form, permanent in 
substance; for it is the understanding which com- 
bines Space and Time in the conception of matter, 
that is, of activity or force.’ ‘ 
Professor Helmholtz, has analysed the 
Hetabette on external apr the senses more 
Caunlty. minutely 1 other philosopher, 
and who, in England at 
denied the name of a p 





11 Boo Lisbmann’s remake od this) Objeotiver Antlick, 234: 








CHAPTER Iv. 
LANGUAGE THE BARRIER BETWEEN MAN AND BRAST. 


Ir was necessary to give at least this 

Kantand Outline of the position which Kant* had 

Deri, taken up in the history of philosophic 
thought in order to substantiate the charge which 
T brought, not so much against Darwin himself, as 
against certain philosophers who wish to fortify 
their own position by his powerful name, namely 
the charge of being unhistorical, that is of being 
outside the great and continuous stream of the 
history of philosophy, or having neglected to pay 
that attention and respect to their predecessors 
which they deserve. I believe that if Darwin 
himself had been acquainted with the evolution of 
philosophic thought as he was with the evolution of 
nature, he would have seen that there is something 
in man which he could not have inherited from 
a monkey, and he would py ly, like Helmholtz, 





tronslation of Kant’s Criti 
1881, in commemoration of 


my translation of 
treated the sume subject: 


sophie Dis cur Critik der reinen Vornun: 
introduction, 1 think, to a scholarlike study of Kant, 
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T could not sce that the admission of an independent 
beginning of man would have conflicted with the 
fundamental principles of his philosophy, It is 
different with the student of language and of thought. 
Tf his view of language is right, the admission of 
the descent of man from an ape is impossible. 

This shows the immense importance of the Dar- 
winian theory, of which he himself seems hardly to 
have been aware, in solving once for all questions 
which have been discussed since the first dawn of 
philosophy, and which seemed to have been finally 
settled by Kant; and it shows, I hope, at the same 
time that the verdict on this disputed inheritance 
must be signed not by zoologists and physiologists 
only, but by psychologists also, and, before all, by 
the students of language. 

It sometimes seems to me as if those who profess 
Unueesury to be the followers of Darwin speak often 
Dogmatlm. far more dogmatically than Darwin himself 
on the results already obtained by a genealogical 

arrangement of organic beings beginning with a group 
of animals, boldly called ‘organisms without organs,’ 
such as the Bathybius Haeckelii', and advancing 
step by step to the most highly 
If men like Carl Vogt cou 
nised representatives an 
winian school, all wouk 
would be no gaps or 
sheer ignorance to dou! 
from a monkey, and his 





* Hucckol, Naturliche Schipfunsgeschichte, p. 165. 
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mythology, i.e. too much of human ignorance con- 
cealed under the veil of dogmatic knowledge. 

These remarks are not intended to throw doubt or 
discredit on Darwin's work, but only to protest 
against the extreme dogmatism with which some of 
his followers speak of the results already obtained. 
Whatever modification Darwin's system may receive 
at the hands of professed physiologists, the honour of 
having cleared the Augean stables of endless species, 
of having explained many things which formerly 
seemed to require repeated acts of direct creation, as 
resulting from the slow action of natural causes, of 
having made us see the influence exercised by the 
individual on the family and by the family on the 
individual, of having given to the world a few 
really new and fresh ideas, will always remain his 
own. 

I speak feelingly on this subject, for I am old 

Common enough to remember how much the pro- 

origin of gress of the Science of Language was 

mankind impeded by the equally dogmatic veto 
which not very lon 


chronology of the Bible 
ificulty in giving 1 in sible : 


stituted so many species, that pase ee the result 
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stand. We must reason here as we do elsewhere. 
If Darwin had discovered something, however small 
in appearance, in the horse, which it could not pos- 
sibly have inherited from the hipparion, he would 
never have represented the hipparion as the pro- 
genitor of the horse. If then there is something in 
man which could not possibly have been inherited 
from a monkey or any other animal, something of 
which even the most rudimentary germs are absent 
in the whole animal genus, something which has 
imparted to man a character entirely different: from 
all other living beings, namely language, why repre- 
sent him as the descendant of an unknown, but 
certainly speechless ape ? 
I know it has been argued that a transition from 
animal to man is at Jeast conceivable, 
anima and that our freedom of enquiry ought 
not to be fettered by excluding pos- 
sibilities from the pale of legitimate 
What is conceivable, however, depends 
quite as much on the conceiver as on the conceived, 
and I maintain that no one who knows the true 
nature of language could ceive how any animal, 
from the lowest to the e 


veloped speech. But ay be conceivable 
or inconceivable, is thing in what is 
real, that is, in the fact that 

‘man, has ever developed speec! eem! 

more conceivable that a fish should suckle her young, 


most highly developed monkey sh 

grammatical language, because a bit g8. 

mit everything as conceivable, may be very excellent 
in theory, and, as mere logicians, we may all admit 
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which is in accordance with known facts, then we 
onght not to say that the elaboration of language 
by any animal, except man, is conceivable; but, on 
the contrary, it becomes our duty to warn the valiant 
disciples of Darwin that, before they can claim a real 
victory, before they can call man a descendant of 
a mute animal, they must lay a regular siege to a 
fortress which is not to be frightened into submission 
hy a few random shots, the fortress of language, which 
us yet stands untaken and unshaken on the very 
frontiers between the animal kingdom and the king- 
dom of inan, 

Let us now see what Darwin himself has to say 
Darwinonthe 12 Support of his opinion that man does 

Dowens of not date from the same period which marks 

Man the beginning of organic life on earth, 

that he has not an ancestor of his own, like the other 
great families of living beings, but that he had to 
wait till the mammals had reached a high degree of 
development, and that he then stepped into the world 
as the young or as the child of an ape, Much stress 
has been laid on this, as a kind of salve to our 
wounded pride, that man consider himself 
as the direct descend: ing kind of ape’, 
and that he may | 
scended from a eatarrh’ 
‘in this, nor have I ever und 











connection with and reciprocal action on other sub- 
stances, and that reciprocal action cannot be ex- 
plained, except through u Divine mind, as the common 
cause of both’! At all events, the conception that, 
all these modifications in the ascending scale of 
animal life are the result of natural selection, tran- 
ascends the horizon of our understanding quite as 
much as the conception that the whole creation was 
foreseen at once, and that what seems to us the result 
of adaptation through myriads of years, was seen a8 
awhole from beginning to end by the wisdom and 
power of a Divine Mind. I do not adopt that 
language, at least not in its usual sense. Tomy mind 
both these views are transcendent, both belong to the 
domain of faith; but if it were possible to measure 
the wonders of this universe by degrees, I confess 
that the self-evolution of a cell which contains within 


itself the power of becoming a man, or the admission 
of a protoplasm which in a given number of years 
would develop into a homunculus ora Shakespeare, 
nay, the mere formation of a nucleus which would 
change the moneres into an amoeba, would far exeeed 
in marvellousness all the speculations of Plato and the 
wonders of Genesis. i 


the ancient hymns 
soon have to say 
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imagine with evolutionist philosophers that that 
most wonderful of organs, the eye, has been developed 
out of a pigmentary spot, and the ear out of a 
particularly sore place in the skin; that, in fuet, an 
animal without any organs of sense may in time 
grow into an animal with organs of sense. I say 
T can imagine it, and I should not feel justified in 
classing such a theory as utterly inconceivable, But 
taking all that is called animal on one side, and man 
on the other, I must call it inconceivable that any 
known animal could ever develop language. 

Professor Schleicher, though an enthusiastic ad- 

Sehioicher thirer of Darwin, observed once jokingly, 
sm langue. but not without a deep irony, ‘Tt a pig 
were ever to say to me, “I ama pig,” it would ipso 
facto cease to be a pig.’ This shows how strongly he 
felt that language was out of the reach of any animal, 
and constituted the exclusive or specific property 
of man. I do not wonder that Darwin and other 
philosophers belonging to his school should not feel 
the difficulty of language as it was felt by Professor 
Schleicher, who, though a Darwinian, was also one 
of our best students of the Science of Language, 
But those who know best what language is, and 
still more, what it presupposes, cannot, however 
Darwinian they may be on other pointe, ignore the 
veto which, as yet, that sci nce enters: against the 
last step in Darwin's p ‘ 

Let us examine Darwii of argument a little 
Darwin's more closely’, Ho says that in a series 
inensible of forms gradwi ating insensibly from 

some ape-like creature to man as he now 





* Descent, vol, i. p. 235: 
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all the accidents of human frailty and fallibility, 
The orthodox Brahmans grow very angry at this, and 
wppealing to their sacred books, they maintain that 
there was between the Divine and the human a 
chain of intermediate beings, Rishis or seers, as they 
call them; that the first generation of these seers 
was, say, nine-tenths divine and one-tenth human ; 
the second, eight-tenths divine and two-tenths human ; 
the third, seven-tenths divine and three-tenths human; 
that each of these generations handed down revealed 
truth, till at last it reached the ninth generation, 
which was one-tenth divine and nine-tenths human, 
and by them was preached to ordinary mortals, 
being ten-tenths or altogether human. In this way 
they feel convinced that the gulf between the Divine 
and the human is safely bridged over; and they 
might use the very words of Mr, Darwin, that in this 
series of forms graduating insensibly from the 
Divine to the human, it is impossible to fix on any 
definite point where the term ‘man’ ought to be used. 

This old fallacy of first imagining a continuous 
scale, and then pointing out its indivisibility, affects 
more or less all systems of philosophy which wish 
to get rid of specific distinctions. That fallacy lurks 
in the word ‘ Development,’ which is now so exten- 
sively used, but which requires very careful testing, 
before it should be allowed to become a current coin 
in philosophical transactions. The admission of this 
insensible gradation would eliminate, not only the 
difference between ape and man, but likewise between 
black and white, hot and cold, a high and a low note 
in music; in fact, it would do away with the possi- 
bility of all exact and definite knowledge, by remov- 
ing those wonderful lines and laws of nature which 
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language’. ‘Insensible gradation’ is self-contra- 
dictory. Translated into English, it means grada- 
tion without gradation, degrees without degrees, or 
something which is at the same time perceptible and 
imperceptible. Millions of years will never render 
the distance between two points, however near to 
¢ach other, imperceptible. Ifthe evolutionist philo- 
sopher asks for a few millions of years, the specialist 
philosopher asks for eyes that will magnify a few 
million times, and the Bank which supplies the 
one will readily supply the other. Exact scienee 
has nothing to do with insensible gradation. It 
counts thousands of vibrations that make our im- 

ears hear definite tones; it counts millions 
of vibrations that make our weak eyes see definite 
colours, It counts, it tells, it names, and then it 
knows; though it knows at the same time that, 


beyond the thousands and beyond the millions of 
vibrations, there is that which man can neither 
count, nor tell, nor name, nor know, the Unknown, 
the Unknowable, the Infinite, the Divine, 





* Chamisso, in his‘ Voyage round the World,’ 1815=1818{ Works, 
vol. i. p. 317), saya, ‘Ihave indeed during my life written many a 
fairy-story, but I take care that in scientific reeearches fanoy should 
never carry me beyond the boundaries of experience, T cannot find 
reat intellectually in such a Nature believers in metamor- 
ee have invented. Species an ‘must be constant, or 

are not species and genera, ; 


moistletoe grows on a tree, but like a moss or lichen.’ 

the sea-plants which Chamisso had brought home from the Cape 
had been used 3s evidence in favour of the transition of species and 
genera.) 
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connoted by the word, it follows from an attribute 
which the word does connote, viz. from the attribute 
of rationality.’ 

Tt is curious to observe how even Darwin seems, 
in some places, fully prepared to admit this. Thus 
he actually says in one passage’, ‘Articulate lan- 
guage is pecoliar to man.’ In former days we could 
not have wished for a fuller admission, for peculiar 
then meant the same as specific, something that 
constitutes a species, or something which belongs to 
4 person in exclusion of all others. But in a philo- 
sophy which looke upon all living beings as developed 
from four or five primordial cells, there can, in strict 
logic, exist four or five really and truly peculiar 
characters only, and it is therefore clear that peculiar, 
when used by Mr, Darwin, does not mean what it 
would have meant, if employed by others. 

As if to soften the admission which he had made 
as to articulate language being peculiar to man, 
Darwin continues: ‘But man uses, in common with 
the lower animals, inarticulate cries to express his 
meaning, aided by gestures and the movements of 
the muscles of the face.’ No one would deny this, 
‘There are many things besides, which man shares 
in common with animals, In fact, the discovery 
that man is an animal was not made yesterday, and 
no one seemed to be disturbed by that cae 
Man, however, was former ly called a ‘rational 
animal, and the question is, whether he possesses 
anything peculiar to bimself, or whether he repre- 

ents only the highest form of perfection to which 
imal, under favourable. circumstances, may 
Darwin dwells more fully on the same 


* Descent, vol. i p. 54. 
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his pen, «This obviously depends on the development 
of the mental fuculties.’ 

What can be the meaning of this sentence? If 
it refers to the mental faculties of man, then no doubt 
it may be said to be obvious. But if it is meant to 
refer to the mental faculties of the gorilla, then, 
whether it be true or not, it is, at all events, so far 
from being obvious, that the very opposite might be 
called so—I mean the fact that no development of 
mental faculties has ever enabled one single animal 
to connect one single definite idea with one single 
definite word, 

T do not deny that there is some force in Darwin's 
remark, that both man and monkey are born without 
language: but the real problem which this remark 
places before us is why a man always learns to speak, 
a monkey never; why a Fuegian savage, though 
when caught only able to cluck like a hen (teste 
Darwin), learns, when brought to England, to talk 
a little English (teste Darwin), but a Gorilla never’. 
Are facts to be of no value any longer? If we say 
that under favourable circumstances, an unknown 
kind of primeval monkey may have learnt to speak, 
and thus, though his descendants, have become what 
he is now, viz. a man, we deal in fairy stories, but 
not in scientific research, Darwin says that ‘lan- 
guage is certainly not a true instinct, as every 
language has to be learnt.’ Yes, every language has 
to be learnt, but who made the language that has 
to be learnt? It matters little whether we call 
language an instinct, a gift, a talent, a faculty, or 


* Nurrative of Surveying Voyages of the Adventure aul Beagle, 
vol. ii. pp. 2, 121, 189; Dr, Bateman, Darwinism texted by Lan- 
gangs, p. 20. 
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Tt may be in the recollection of some of my 
readers that, in my Lectures on the Science of 
Language, when speaking of Demokritos and some 
of his later followers, I called his theory on the 
origin of language the Bow-wow theory, because 
T felt certain that, if this theory were only called by 
its right name, it would require no further refu- 
tation. It might have seemed for a time, to judge 
from the protests that were raised against that name, 
as if there had been in the nineteenth century acholars 
holding this Demokritean theory in all its cradity. 
But. it required but very little mutual explanation 
before these scholars perceived that there was be- 
tween them and me but little difference, and that all 
which the followers of Bopp insisted on as a sine 
qua non of scholarship was the admission of roots, 
definite in their form, from which to derive, accord- 
ing to strict phonetic laws, every word that admits 
of etymological analysis, whether in English and 
Sanskrit, or in Arabic and Hebrew, or in Mongolian 
and Finnish. For philological purposes it matters 
little, as T said in 1866, what opinion we hold on the 
origin of roots so long as we agree that, with the 
exception of a number of purely mimetic expressions, 
all words, such as we find them, whether in English 
or in Sanskrit, encumbered efixes and suffixes, 
an i action of phonetic 


primary forms which we are accustomed to call roots. 
These roots stand like | 

and the kosmos of human speech. Whoever admits 
the historical character of roots, whatever opinion he 
may hold on their origin, ie not a Demokritean, does 
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and imitations, people ought not to imagine for one 
moment that they have thus accounted for the real 
elements of language. We muy account for the 
materials of many things, without thereby accounting 
for the function which they perform. If we were to 
take a number of flints, more or less carefully chipped 
and shaped and sharpened, and were to say that 
these flints are just the same as other flints found by 
thousands in fields and quarries, this would be about 
as true as to assert that the materials of language 
are the same as the eries of animals or, it may be, 
the sounds of bells, And if I were to say that apes 
had been seen to use flints', that they could not have 
helped discovering that sharp-edged flints were the 
most effective, and would therefore have either made 
a selection of them or tried to imitate them, that 
is to say, to give to raw flints a sharp edge—that 
therefore the presence of highly-finished flints does 
in no way prove the presence of man—what would 
antiquaries say to such heresies? And yet to say 
that no traces of human workinanship can be dis- 

ints? that they in nowise prove 


ot 80) aad half so in 
, at the first grammatical edge 
might have been imparted to our words by some 
lower animals, or that, the materials of language 
being given, everything: else, from the neighing of 
a horse to the lyric poetry of Goethe, was a mere 
question of development. 


+ Seo Whitley's Rosoarches on Plints near Spiennes, in Belgiam, 
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themselves.’ ‘It is true,’ he says elsewhere, ‘that ani- 
mals cannot speak and laugh. But the dog, the only 
real friend of man, has something analogous—his own 
peculiar, expressive, good-natured, and thoroughly 
honest wagging of the tail. How far better is this 
natural greeting than the bows and scrapings and 
grinnings of men! How much does it surpass in sin- 
cerity, for the present at least, all other ussurances of 
friendship and devotion! How could we endure 
the endless deceits, tricks, and frauds of men, if there 
were not dogs into whose honest faces we may look 
without mistrust!’ The same philosopher assigns 
to animals both memory and imagination (Phantasie), 
He quotes the case of a puppy, unwilling to jump 
from a table, as a proof that the category of causality 
belongs to animals also, But with all this he is 
far too expert a philosopher to allow himself to be 
earried away by fanciful interpretations of doubtful 
appearances into ignoring the barrier which separates 
all animals from the animal homo. When explaining 
the formation of general concepts as the peculiar work 
of reason, he states without any hesitation or qualifi- 
ention, ‘that it is this function of forming general 
concepts which explains all the facts that distinguish 
the life of men from the life o alst,? 

We have now to see t this function of 
forming general concept ly consists, and if the 
conclusions which we ur first chapter 
be right, there is bu 
to a solution of this prob 
growth of thought in the hi 





* Schopenhauer, Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 3 ed. i. 7. 465 
ii, 72. 
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analysis of language turn out to be the cries of animals, 
more or less successfully imitated by men, or some~ 
thing like the sounds which men utter themselves 
when suffering from pain or joy or any other powerful 
emotion, this would prove a strong support of the 
opinion of certain followers of Darwin, stronger than 
any, I should venture to say, which has been produced 
by themselves. If on the contrary our analysis should 
lead us to a different result, we know at all events 
that our rear is safe, and we need no longer fear that 
the supposed descent of man from some other animal 
ean again be appealed to as proving, without any 
further arguments, the utter futility of our researches, 

When we analyse any language and separate all 
that is merely formal in words, we always 
arrive in the end at certain residua, which 
resist further analysis. It matters little how we call 


‘The Residus. 


these stubborn residua, whether roots, or elements, or 

phonetic types. What is important is the fact that, 

after we have removed the whole crust of historical 

growth, when we have broken up every compound, 

a separated ‘very suffix, prefix, or infix, there 
si 


to the Semitic and T 


to every language w 
only, such as the ancient 


whole structure of Jang: 

‘the language which we de. 

simple process of etymological analysis and synthesis 
which I tried to represent in as clear a light as pos- 
sible in my Lectures on the Science of Language, 
first published in 1861. 
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speech—phonetic cella—commonly called roots. In 
place, therefore, of the old question of the origin 
of language, we have now to deal with the new 
question of the origin of roots. 

Here, however, the analogy between the two 
oe sciences, in their solution of the highest 
and Monge. problems, comes to an end. There are, 
rele Schools. Indeed, two schools of physiologists, the 
polygenetic and the monogenetic, the former ad- 
mitting|from the beginning a variety of primitive 
cells, the latter postulating but one cell, as the souree 
of all being. But it is clear that the monogenetic 
school is becoming more and more powerful. Darwin, 
a8 we saw, wus satiefied with admitting four or five 
beginnings for plants, and the same number for 
auimala, But his most ardent disciple, Professor 
Haeckel, treats his master's hesitation on this 
point with ill-disguised contempt. One little cell 
is all that he wants to explain the Universe, and 
he boldly claims for his primordial Moneres, the 
ancestor of plants and animals and men, a self-gene- 
rating power, the so-called generatio spontanca 
or aequivoca, 

Tt seems to me that the students of language have 
Hots dene, 8120 to the problem of the origin of Ian- 
eal inform, guage afar more exact and scientific form. 
ee As long as. de with what may be 

ic of language, az long 
as they simply wish to explain the actual phe- 
nomena of spoken dialects r the world, scholars 

c t ety of living cells, 
or the ignificant roots of language, as ultimate facts, 
These roots are what remains in the crucible after the 
most careful analysis of human language, and there is 
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ner, to give, pardonner, to forgive; Latin, trado, 
to give over; Greek, rpod/dou, to surrender; then 
Ttalian, tradire ; French, trahir, trahison ; English, 
treason ; Latin, reddo, to give back; the French, 
rendre, with all its derivatives, extending as far as 
rente and rentier, Another parry) of DA, to 
give, is dds, dotis, a giver, in which sense it occurs 
at the end of sacer-dés; and dds, ddtis, what is 
given to the bride, the English dower (the Frenel: 
douaire), which comes from the French douer, 
dotare, to endow; a dowager being a widow pos- 
sessed of a dowry. 

Tt would require many pages to exhaust the list 
of words derived from this one root DA, to give. 
But what I wish to point out is this, that by the 
side of this root DA there is another root DA, 
exactly the same in all outward appearance, consist- 
ing of D+A, and yet totally distinct from the 
former. While from the former we have in Sanskrit 
dii-trim, a gift, we have from the latter dd-trara, 
asickle, The meaning of the second root is to ent, 
to carve ; from it Greek dalo, and dafona, Sacrpos, & 
man who carves. The accent remains in Sanskrit 
on the radical syllable in dié-tram, i.e, the cutting 
(active) ; whilst it leaves t radical syllable in 
aa tree , i.e. what i las 





, oh pies mower ; 
ditram, sickle; avadénam, Givulens ( (2) di, from whieh part, 
ding and dita, cut; (3) d, from which dydmi, I cut, and dvatta, 
ent off, ic. ava+tta, ava+d-ta, 
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same language two or more roots may be discovered, 
identical in all outward appearance, yet totally dif- 
ferent from euch other in meaning and origin. 

Then, why, it may be asked, do students of 
Janguage distinguish, where students of nature do 
not? Why are physiologists so anxious to establish 
the existence of cells, uniform from their beginning, 
yet—I quote from Professor Hacckel—capable of 
producing by the processes of monogony, gemmation, 
polysporogony, and amphigony, the endless variety of 
living creatures!? Students of language, too, might 
say, like the physiologists, that, in such cases as the 
root DA, ‘the difference of mixture in the endless 
varieties of consonants and vowels are so fine a8 to 
be, for the present at least, beyond the powers of 
human perception’ If they do not follow that siren 
voice, it is because they hold to a fundarnental prin- 
ciple of reasoning, which many evolutionist phile 
sophers neglect, viz. that if two things, be they roots 
or cells or anything else, which appear to be alike, 
become different by evolution, their difference need 
not always be due to outward circumstances (com= 
swonly called environment), but may be due to latent 
dispositions which, ix undeveloped form, are 

man perception, If two 
¢ sound produce two totally 
ude that, though 
roots, And if we 
ied this reasoning to germs, we should 
r hat, if two germs, though 
under all SuSANAnCS, ues me always into an ape, 


\ Haeckel, Nattrliche Schipfungegeschichte, achte Vore 
Jesung; Strauss, Alter und Neuer Glaube, p. 160. 





Sees 
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experiments, and we do so on principle, We do not 
expect to discover the origin of living roots by dis- 
solving them into their inorganic or purely phonetic 
element; for, although every root may be reduced 
to at least one consonant and one vowel, these con- 
sonants and vowels are simply the materials, but 
not the elements of language; they have, in fact, 
no real independent existence, they are nothing but 
the invention of grammarians, and their combination 
would only give rise to meaningless sounds, never 
to significant roots, While the physiologist still 
entertains a lingering hope that, with the progress 
of chemical science, it may be possible to produce 
a living cell out of given materials, we know that 
roots are simple, that they cannot and should not be 
decomposed, and that consonants and vowels are 
lifeless and meaningless materials, out of which no real 
root ever arose, and out of which, certainly, nothing 
like a root can ever be reconstructed. The root DA, 
for instance, means, as we saw, to give; dissolve it 
into D and A, and you have meaningless slag and 
scum. Recompose D and A, and you have indeed 
the same sound, but its life and meaning are gone, 
and no language could, by its own free choice, accept 
such an artificial ‘compound into its grammar or 
dictionary. 
‘Such are some of the coincidences and some of the 
i and Philology in their 
{ the origin of life 
and the origin of Janguag the question does 
now arise, Are we, in the Science of Language, driven 
to admit that roots, because they yield to no further 
analysis, are therefore to be accepted as unintelligible 
in their origin, as miraculously implanted in man, 
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the Englishman by Ob!, the German by Ih! The 
Frenchman says, Ah, c'est magnifique; theE 

man, Oh, that is capital; the German, Th, das 
ist ja priichtig. Nor do these interjections express 
exactly the same feeling ; they all express ise, 
no doubt, but the surprise peculiar to each of these 
three national character. The surprise of the 
Frenchman is simple and open ; in saying Ah, he is 
all agape, ilest ébahi. The surprise of the English- 
man is restrained and deep; in saying Oh! he 
swallows half of his admiration, The surprise of 
the German is high and sharp, in saying Ih, he 
almost chirps with delight, 

Tn Chinese surprise is expressed ‘bp ho and fa, 
applause by tsai, misery by i, contempt by as, pain 
by uhu. 

Frequently it is as difficult to define the exact 
sound as the exact meaning of these interjections, 
so that in Ciconio's Italian Grammar no less than 
twenty significations are ascribed to the interjections 
ah! ah! With a little imagination quite as 
and even more meanings might be detected in the 
English Ah! 

Some ancient philosophers, beginning with Plato 
Havocomo- in his Kratylos, and some yery recent 
ais scholars too, ba’ brought themselves to 
vigniteance’ imagine that there is come hidden ¢on- 
nection between certain 
vowels, and certain mean 
they say, that in German, for stance, such words as 
Wanken, wiilzen, weben, wehen, Walle, Woge, 
winden, etc., all beginning w, express the idea of 
« slow movement, while words beginning with st, such 
as Stab, Stamm, starr, stehen, Stein, Stock, 
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does not imagine, for instance, that there is, as 
Humboldt says, some hidden connection between 
the letter Nand the concept of negation; yet, 
as a matter of fact, there are languages, for in- 
stance Syrianian, in which No means Yes. 

This uncertainty becomes still more startling 
Uneertainty When we examine the way in which the 
a2imistsé sounds uttered by animals are imitated 

asim. by different languages, I will give a 
few specimens from Chinese. Who would guess 
that the sound kiao kiao was meant for the 
ery of the cock, kao kao for that of the wild 
goose? that siao siao is supposed to represent the 
sound of rain and wind, lin lin of a rolling carriage, 
tsiang tsiang of chains, kan kan of drums ¢ 

This subject is in reality endless, and having 
collected a vast quantity of material from numerous 
languages, I may eay with a good conscience that 
any attempt to derive from such vague and con- 
stantly varying sounds the words of any language 
is utterly hopeless ', 

Tn German the sound uttered by the thrush is 
‘imitated by called ziirren, ziirrezen, 
schnarren, sehnerre atin, cucillare, tra- 
tilare, truculare, face! 
neyiGea, sriten, oto. T 
these sounds in the wo 


rret, Schnarre, 

hnerre, Schnarr-dros: not in Drossel, 
nor in turdus, 

‘The call of the poise resented by quak 


finzen, p. 196, Lied des 





eb 
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Lat. tlicus, owl, and Sk. nliili, and uliilu, howling. 
The verbs used for expressing the sounds of owls are 
rexcaBiCer, cccaBater, raxcaBiCer, kaccaBaCew, caxne— 
BaCew, and xaciBéCew in Greek; bubulare, bubilare. 
eucubare (noctua), cucubire, gemere, garrire, 
stridere (strix), and ululare (ulula) in Latin; 
wixen, siiusen, hauren, tuten in German. 

The Germans suppose that the frog says quak or 
kik, the Greeks Sperexté cod cod, but neither froscle 
nor Bérpayos betrays any relationship with these 
sounds, The German goose says gagaga, giga, gick 
gack, dadada, drussla drussla ; the wild goose in 
Chinese says kao kao, in Mongolian kér kor. The 
Greeks have a verb hareryi ‘Ce, the Romans use elan- 
gere, clingere, gingrire, griare, crincire, trin- 
sire, trinnire, gracitare, craccitare, the Germans 
gaken, schnattern, schnadern, dadern, bladern, 
quiteln, all meant to imitate the cry of geese, but 
the names for goose stand again perfectly apart. 

Lastly, the call of the cock is kikerriki in 
German, kiao kiao in Chinese, dchor dehor in 
Mongolian, cock-a-doodle-doo in English, dks, to 
judge from roreyfdas and xoreiew, in Greek; and 
who shall say which is the most faithful rendering t 

real names for cock, 

A to his song, such as 

abe, rdgew i in Greek, ca cucurrire in Latin, 
hrukjan in Gothic, 0.1.G., kurlicken 
In, grisgramen in 


High German. 

Sometimes the same animal is supposed to utter 
different notes as it is occupied in different pursuits. 
Tf not otherwise engaged, hen in German is 
supposed to say gack gack; but if she is laying 
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That some kind of communication is possible by 
— means of such imitations of sound coupled 
‘Tangeage. With interjections or emotional expressions, 
isevident. In order to convey the information that 
acertain dog is harmless we might say, Bow wow, 
pooh! But communication is not language, as little 
as cries are roots. No tribe, however low, has yet 
been met with employing no more than such utter- 
ances, though on the other hand no nation, however 
advanced in culture, dispenses entirely with such aids 
ofcommunication. Interjections have secured to them- 
selves the last chapter in every grammar, and it has 
been supposed that the clicks of the Hottentots may 
have to be explained as remnants of interjections 
which have found an entrance into the very body 
ofhuman speech. Inmitations of the sounds uttered 
by animals or other natural objects have kept their 
place and will probably always keep it in the language 
of children, and their language, as we know, is not 
without its influence on the language of nurses and 
parents, By whatever names a sheep, a dog, a cock, 
@ cow, or a cat may be called in avy language, 
there is no doubt that a child will call them some- 
thing like Bah, Bow-wow, cock-a-doodle-doo, Moo, 
eed Mion ; and it is but natural that more especially 
Shose who think that they can study in the child the 
mental state of the primitive cavage, should imagine 
‘at his parler enfantin explains the origin of all 


We are even told by scholars, who ought to know 
Hem eww Detter, that the wisest of the Greeks took 
meee the same view, and looked upon their 
‘* — Gmitative words as the roots of all human 
ape. No doubt the Greeks called this process 
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tions, they form the most useful instruments for 
indicating concepts '.’ 
That in a few cases, and, in certain 
in many cases too, the names of birds and animals 
have been derived from sounds which they utter, 
no one can doubt. What I have always maintained 
is, that this inorganic layer of words hardly concerns 
the philologist and requires no explanation at his 
hands, while the real problem of the Science of 
we lies in such words as ovis for sheep, canis 
for dog, gullus for cock, vacca for cow, felis for 
eat. Igo even a step further, and I have tried on 
several occasions to show, that as from a proper 
name, such as Sokrates, we can form a kind of 
appellative, a Sokrates, in the sense of a wise man, 
so some of these interjections and imitative sounds 
too may well have been raised from time to time 
into the sphere of conceptual thought and language ® 
But all this ought not to blind us, or lead us to 
imagine that this conceptional process can account 
for the origin and growth of real language. We 
may eall such interjections and imitations language, 
if we like, as we may speak 
eyes, or even of the clog: - of mute nature, but 
al aphor for matter of fact. 
Tf people insist on every kind of communi- 
‘Fmotiona ¢Ation language, nothing remains but to 
Rational distinguish one all between Emo- 
“tional and Rational language, a dis- 
tinction so curiously confirmed by physiological 
+ Kant, Pragmatische Anthropologi 
® For examples see Lectures on the ‘Science of Language, vol. i. 
P. 4at. 
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What then is the difference between emotional 
and rational language? The very name ought to 
show the difference. Language, such as we speak, is 
derived from roots, and roots are expressive of eon- 
cepts, and concepts are the work of reason, reason 
being neither more nor less than the faculty, or if we 
dislike that word, the act of forming and handling 
concepts. If therefore we call animals irrational, we 
do not mean to deny them every possible gift, 
whether observation, or shrewdness, caloulation, pre- 
sence of mind, weighing, judging, deciding, nay, even 
refined taste or genius, but only the power of forming 
and handling concepts which is manifested in lan- 
guage, and in language only. 

1 know that this distinction has been considered 
fanciful and artificial, yet no one has as yet shaken 
the fact that no animal speaks, nor controverted the 
consequences which that fact involves. 

It is fortunate, however, that physiological observa- 
tions have been made which confirm in the strongest 
and most unexpected manner the conclusions at 
which the students of the Science of Language had 
arrived i in their own way. Dr, Hughlings Jackson 
in some articles published in the Medical Times 
and Gazette for December 14 and 21, 1867, speak- 
ing of the disease of a particular part of the brain, 
says — 

this disease muy produce partinl or complete defect of 


intellectual language, and not orrespouding defect of 
nal or interjectional language, ‘The typical patient in 


thoughts nor can he express his: ‘thoughts by writing, or by muy 
signs sufficiently elaborate to serve instead of vocal or written 
words; nor can he read books for himvelf. But he can smile, 
laugh, ery, sing, and employ rudimentary eigns of gosticulation. 
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machinery of voice and articulation recognised in anatomy remains 
unchanged.’ 

This subject has likewise been treated in Dr. Bute 
man’s book on Aphasia, and though one may feel 
doubtful as to the minute conclusions which Dr. 
Broca has drawn from his own experiments on 
different portions of the brain, so much seems to me 
firmly established, that if a certain portion of the 
brain on the left side of the anterior lobe happens to 
be affected by disease, the patient becomes unable to 
use rational language: while, unless some other 
mental disease is added to aphasia, he retains the 
faculty of emotional language, and of communicating 
with others by means of signs and gestures. 

In referring to these experiments and observations, 
T hope I shall not be suspected of admitting that the 
brain, or any part of the brain secretes rational lan- 
guage, as the liver secretes bile. My only object was 
to show that the distinction between emotional and 
rational language is not artificial or of a purely 
logical character, but confirmed by palpable evidence 
in the pathological affections of the brain. No man 
of any philosophical culture will look on the brain, or 
that portion of the brain which interferes with 
rational language, as the seat of the fuculty of speech, 
as little as we place the faculty of seeing in the eye, 
or the faculty of hearing in the ear, That without 
which anything is impossible is not necessarily that 
by which it is possible, We cannot see without the 
eye, or hear without the ear; perhaps, we might say, 
we cannot epeak without the third convolution of the 
left anterior lobe of the brain; but neither can the 
eye see, or the ear hear, or the third convolution of 
the left anterior lobe of the brain speak without the 
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least four roots in Sanskrit, PUY, to stink, PLY, to 
hate, BHI, to fear, SHTHIV, to spue, in order to 
account for the origin of such words as— 
(1) Pus, puteo, riov, 76, Gothic fils, ete, 
(2) Gothic fijan, to hate, fijands, fiend; faian, 
to blame, ete. 
(3) Sk. bhih, fear, bhima, fearful, péBonac, 
poBos, ete.! 
(4) Gothic speiva, Lat. spuo, pitu-ita, rrée, 
murite, irre *, 

These derivations are by no means free from pho- 
netic difficulties, but any one who will consult Curtius 
will see that those difficulties have at all events not 
Leen ignored, but faced and explained, as far as pos- 
sible, To the believer in the interjectional origin of 
language, however, no such difficulties exist, every- 
thing seems easy and plausible, and those who ven- 
ture to doubt are declared to be pedantic believers 
in phonetic laws which they themselves have set up. 
We are told that f is the natural sound expressive of 
contempt, because we make it in drawing in pleasant 
scents and blowing away unpleasant ones, In 
English this sound of contempt is expreseed by piff, 

, phit, and all over the world by fu, pu, whew. 
us we are rid at once of all difficulties created by 
m's Law. We can explain the Dutch pusen, 
en, phausen quite as well as the Greek purda, 
‘cw, Latin pisula and pustula, also spuo and 

a, Nor is there any doubt that the Finnish 
ata, puhkia, the Sandwichian puhi, Maori 
and pupuhi, Quichua puhuni, Zula 





* Curtius, Grundatige, p. 298. 
* For farther dovivatious seo Curtius, pp. 286, 298. 
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upuza, Malay puput, Sk. phitkara, pufling, 
eae varies (xor-@ieow), lungs, the Maori 
puka, to snort, and piika-pika, lungs, all come 
from the same inexhaustible source. If we have 
once admitted all this, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that Sk. PUY, to decay, to stink, meant originally 
to say fie, and thus led on to Lat. puteo, putreseo, 
pus, to foetidus, Gothic fuls, foul, etc. Nay, 
we are asked why the auxiliary verb BHU, to be, 
should not belong to the same kith and kin, as it 
might have meant originally to puff, then to breathe, 
then to live, then to be. Again, as the French say 
‘faire fi d'une chose,’ why should not pudet me 
have meant originally ‘it poohs me,’ and pudeo 
*T pooh,’ and if so, why should not repudio, ‘I pooh 
towards a thing, and refuto, ‘I pooh away,’ be re- 
ferred to the same source 4 

‘These are no inventions of my own or even exagger- 


‘mean to say that repudiare did ev 
‘fi’ If tripudiare, ‘to beat 
on dance,’ is connected wit! 
tepudiare can hardly be separat 
have meant originally to kick 
‘ealcitrating action. Nor do I; 
‘Tefutare ever meant to say 
‘Yived from an old root FU, Sk. 
took the form fundo, but w! ‘ite 
BU pro futis, a jug for pouring 
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futare can only have meant to pour, and refatare 
to pour back ; and as fundare is used in the sense 
of throwing to the ground, refutare also was most 
likely used in the same sense *. 

But making these and other deductions, which 
every scholar would make at once, there remains this 
kernel of truth, that the root PUY was very likely 
the residuum of a number of sounds accompanying 
the acts of primitive men when rejecting something 
unpleasant and expressing their disgust. This is 
in fact the form which the theory which T called 
the Pooh-pooh theory has now assured with most 
scholars. Some have openly abandoned it, others 
have protested that they never held it in its extreme 
form, and that they would be satisfied with the ad- 
mission that roots might have some kind of distant 
connection with interjections and imitations, while 
the growth of real language should be traced back 
to these roots. With these admissions students of 
Comparative Philology will be perfectly satisfied, and 
no further misunderstanding is likely to arise, if only 
the observance of the phonetic laws becomes in future, 
not only a promise, but a fulfilment with our new 
converts. 

But while we may hope that all Bow-wow and 
Pooh-pooh etymologies will henceforth be banished 
from etymological and grammatical treatises, we 
ought to admit on our side that interjections and 
imitations of natural sounds deserve the serious 
attention of the philosopher who has to do with the 
question which now occupies us, namely the origin 
of roots. 


* See however Corwen, Aussprache, i, 158. 
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Tn the Science of Language, roots, as we saw, are 
ultimate facts. Their number may be gcc are iti 
and, I have no doubt, will be more and mato factsin 
more rednced, but no primary root can jitsu of 
be further analysed by purely philologic ta the Scdence 
methods, bin on 

Tt has often been a matter of surprise to me that, 
whereas in iy Lectures on the Science of Language 
Thad done all I could to avoid committing myself 
to any theory on the origin of language, or rather 
of roots, I should have been credited for years with 
one or the other solution of this important problem. 
Teall it an important problem, because I have never 
teen able to share the feeling of some of the most 
€minent scholars who look upon the various attempts 

4 solving it with illeoncealed contempt, and place 
Zt in the same category as the problems of the per- 
etaum mobile or the squaring of the circle. The 
Bess « young scholar knows about languages, it used 
S— be said, the more eloquent will he be on the origin 
=> © language, and nothing could be more significant 
© Bean the resolution passed by an illustrious philo- 
ical society at Paria, never to admit a paper or 

=~ & Bow a discussion on the origin of language. 
My own conviction, on the contrary, has always 
Wer that the student of the science of lan, age 


SE<cial researches should be to 
Vesading him on and on in the right 


fects accumulated hy the patient explorers of the his- 
Sony of language rise on either side like the mountain 
Walls of a valley, narrowing his path more and more, 
nd pointing the way, if not to the very source of the 





river, at least to the region from which alone its 
tributaries can spring, 

Grimm waited till he was an old man before he 
Grimm ag StVe # permanent: form to his thoughts on 
Bopp on the the origin of language*, and if his little 

onginot hook on that subject was by many of his 
— greatest admirers declared to have been 
disappointing, it is nevertheless of great interest, as 
marking the highest point that can be reached by 
that purely historical method which has rendered 
Grimm's school illustrious. 

Bopp never wrote on the origin of language at all, 
and he seems to me to have been perfectly justified 
in this. Every scholar has surely the right to draw 
himself the boundaries of the field which he wishes 
to cultivate, and nothing seems more unfair than to 
blame him for not drawing his furrow beyond what 
he considers his own field. We do not blame the 
geologist who is satisfied with studying the rocks as 
he finds them, without entering into the questions of 
chemistry or crystallography. We allow the formal 
logician to discuss the forms of thought, without in- 
sisting on his pronouncing an opinion on the structure 
of the nerves or the working of the organs of sense, 
Many scholars go even so far in their definition of the 

exclude from it all eon- 

» with them is a totality 
igus of thought, and these 
to them the only 

science, I agree 

cel convinced that, 





_? Uber den Ureprung der Sprache,’ auy den Abhandlangen der 
Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenechaften yom Jahr 1851, 








order to guard against such a view that, at the end 
of the first volume of my Lectures on the Science of 
Language, I felt induced to add a few lines, just as 
a painter, when he has finished a landscape, dots in a 
few lines in the background to show that there is a 
world beyond. The Science of Language, I felt, had 
done its work, when it had reduced the vague pro- 
blem of the origin of language to a more definite 
form, viz. ‘What is the origin of roots?” How much 
has been gained by that change of front those will 
hest be able to appreciate who have studied the in- 
numerable attempts at discovering the origin of 
language, from the time of the earliest Greek philo- 
sophers to the present day. Language was always 
looked upon as something so dazzling and wonderful, 
the wealth of words and the unlimited powers of 
grammar in every language of the world seemed so 
astounding, that nothing short of a superhuman 
origin would satisfy the mind of most thinkers. 
And now if we take one of the richest languages of 
the past, Sanskrit, we find the number of its real 
roots reduced to about 850; while for English, ane 

chest languages of the present, Professor 
‘Skeat is satisfied with 46r Aryan roots to explain 
the whole native wealth of its dictionary’, exclusive 


more than a page. This. 
a problem such as we seldom in the ‘ier? of 


+ Etymologionl Dictionary, p. 746. 
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generalisations in which that school delighted. When 
T saw that it was mistaken for my own matured 
opinion, I protested in every later edition of my Lee- 
tures against that interpretation, and I carefully 
guarded in everything I wrote against seeming to 
express a preference for any of the current theories 
on the origin of roots, or of language. The result 
has been that the upholders of almost every theory 
on the origin of Janguage have claimed me as one 
of their supporters, while Heyse’s theory, which T 
neither adopted nor rejected, but which, as will be 
seen, is by no means incompatible with that which 
for many years has been gaining on me, and which of 
late has been so clearly formulated by Professor 
Noiré, has been assailed with ridiewle and torn to 
pieces, often by persons who did not even suspect 
how much truth was hidden behind its paradoxical 
appearance. We are still very far from being able to 
identify roots with nervous vibrations, but if it 
should appear hereafter that sensuous vibrations 
supply at least the raw material of roots, it is quite 
possible that the theory, —— by Oken and 
Heyse, will retain its place in the history of the 
various attempts at solving oblem of the origin 
of language, when other the 
days were received with popu 
completely forgotten. 

When at the end of my Lect 


reudy mind in ieetional or i 


of the nerves could develop into rationa 
confess that I did so with a strong hope that philo- 
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sophers by profession would quickly work the mine 
that had been opened before their eyes, or rather take 

0 of the new world that had been discovered 
for them. T have often wondered since at the apathy, 
particularly of the students of psychology, with re- 
gard to the complete revolution that has been worked 
in these days in the realm of language. Surely even 
if language were only the outward form of thought, 
no philosophy that wishes to gain an insight into the 
nature of thought, and particularly into the origin of 
reason, could dispense with » careful study of lan- 
guage. What would Hobbes or Locke have given 
for Bopp’s Comparative Grammar ? ; 

Ts it not extraordinary, for instance, that in the 
latest work on the Principles of Psychology, age 
should hardly ever be mentioned, language without 
which no thought can exist, or, at all events, without 
which no thought has ever been real ed or 


‘of imitative eries, or a heap of con 
it be the tool or the work of 


‘vidual or embryological aoe 
mind. It may be very interesting 


‘molecules of the efferent 
establishment of nervous 
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plexuses, and laying bare the network of those tele- 
graphic wires through which messages are flashed 
from station to station. Yet, much of that, network 
and its functions admits, and ean admit, of an hypo- 
thetical interpretation only, while we have before 
our eyes another network,—I mean language in its 
endless variety, where every movement of the mind, 
from the first tremor to the last utterance of our 
philosophy, may be studied as in a faithful photo- 
ht. 

‘And while we know the nervous system only such 
as it is, or, if we adopt the theory of evolution, 
such as it has gradually grown from the lowest to 
the highest state of organisation, without ever being 
able to watch the actual historical or palaeontological 
process of its formation, we know language, not only 
as it is, but can wateh it in its constant genesis, and in 
its historical progress from simplicity to complexity, 
and again from complexity to simplicity. 

For let it not be forgotten that language has two 
aspects. We, the historical races of mankind, use 
it, we speak and think it, but we do not make it, 
Even those who call the faculty of language con- 
genital, must admit that t every language is 
traditional, The words in whic! think are channels 
of thought which we have n ourselves, but 
which we found ready-made fo: 
making language belongs t 
of mankind beyond the reach 


development, can hardly form a clear conception. 
Yet that period must have had an historical reality 
as much as the period during which small annual 
deposits formed the strata of the globe on which 
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we live. As during enormous periods of time the 
Earth was absorbed in producing the carboniferous 
vegetation which still supplies us with the means 
of warmth, light, and life, there must have been a 
period likewise during which the human mind had 
no other work but that of linguistic vegetation, the 
produce of which still supplies the stores of our 
grammars and dictionaries, After the great bulk 
of language was finished, a new work began, that 
of arranging and defining, and of now and then 
coining a new word for a new thought or a new 
shade of thought. And all this we can watch our- 
selves in the quarries opened by the Science of 

No microscope will enable us to watch 
the formation of's new nervous ganglion, while we can 
see with our own eyes the formation of new mental 


ganglia in the formation of every new word. Besides, 


whatever physiological psychologists may 
Ly le of the nerves is ax auch ut 


is so much impressed with the 
tendencies originally derived from 


* H, Spencer, Principles of Psycholo 
* H. Spencer, |.c., i, 140. 
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themselves permanently on the cerebral structure and 
are transmitted by inheritance, should have 
Tee! looked for the traces of these impressions 
slaved ty in the convolutions of the brain, where 
Tee" 5 microscope will ever discover them, 
and not where they are visible to unaided sight and 
palpable to the commonest understanding, namely 
in language? How can it be otherwise than that 
the modes of thinking and speaking which are 
acquired by the race should become traditional, 
when every new generation has to make itself at 
home in the grammatical building inherited from its 
ancestors, and has to learn to walk in the shoes left by 
its fathers? We do not want a revival of mysterious 
innate ideas, if we can only open our eyes to see 
the unbroken continuity which holds untold genera- 
tions together by the intellectual chains of language. 
Just at the end of his interesting work on the 
Principles of Psychology Mr. Herbert Spencer makes 
a remark which shows that he is by no means 
ignorant of what a psychologist might learn from 
a careful study of nguage', * Whether it be or be 
ayit writes, ‘that mythology is a 
disease of language, said with truth that 
metaphysics, in all al istic developments, 
is a disease of languag: loubt it is, but does 
‘Mr. H. Spencer not pi 


Tf a disease of language 
cinations as mythology and metaphysics, what then 
is the health of language and what its bearing on 





' Le, ii p. go2. 











functions of the mind? Nervous or 

disorders occupy at present a large portion 

in every work on psychology, yot they are in their 

‘nature obscure and must always remain so. Why a 
or softening of the brain should interfere 

with the free movements of our mind will never be ex- 
‘plained, though it may be said metaphorically that the 
‘nerves are somewhat damaged and do not properly 
receive and convey the nervous currents, But what 
‘we call a disease of language is perfectly intelligible ; 
nay, it has been proved to be natural and inevitable. 
Mythology, as I have tried to show again and again, 
does not apply to religion and tradition only, but 
to every possible sphere of mental activity, and I 
ventured to call the whole history of philosophy, 
from Thales to Hegel, one uninterrupted battle 


against mythology, one constant protest of new 
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the Aryan, applies likewise to the Semitic, and to 
all languages which have as yet been studied and 
carefully analysed, not excepting the Chinese. In 
Chinese there is little or no outward difference 
between a word and a root, but large clusters of 
meanings, conveyed by the same sound, can be traced 
back here also to uniform sounds and simple original 
concepts. 

Tt makes a great difference, however, whether we 
say that all words can be traced back to or can be 
derived from roots, because the latter expression 
would commit us more definitely to the admission 
that, chronologically speaking, roots came first and 
words afterwards, and that there must have been 
& time when people spoke in roots only. 

There has always been a certain flutter among philo- 


Are reo logists whenever this conclusion eame to be 

words?’ drawn. It is certainly quite true that, if we 
argue logically, we shall have to admit that the ancient 
grammarians of India were right in maintaining that 
no root could ever be a word, and no word could 
ever be a root, and that even in cases where in 
Sanskrit a word was outwardly identical with ite 


a word. As roots are caus 

the ancient Indian grammay were perfectly right 
in holding that a root, ii } very conception, is 
different from an actual word. But, admitting all 
this, we ought not to ignore the fact that in many 
languages there is no outward difference between 
roots and words, and that even in a language, like 
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the ancient Sanskrit of the Veda, which has long 
left the agglutinative for the inflectional stage, we 
find words, or at all events bases of words (padas), 
distinguished by no outward signs, whether suffixes, 
prefixes, infixes, changes of vowel or accent, from 
what we call their roots’, In answer to the question 
therefore whether the roots of Sanskrit represent 
what was at a very early time the whole language of 
the people, I answer both Yes and No. I answer 
No, because as soon 25 a sentence was uttered, a 
root, whether used for nominal or verbal purposes, 
ceased to be a root. I answer Yes, because the 
material used for such sentences was really supplied 
by what we now call the roots of Sanskrit. 

We have next to consider another fact which the 
Sciencs of Language has placed beyond provts expros 
the reach of reasonable doubt, namely, Cv. 
that every root expresses a concept, or what is called 
@ general notion, or, more correctly, the conscious- 
w@s of repeated acts, such as scraping, digging, 

Striking, joining, cutting, eating, drinking, going, 
#Soving, standing, passing, felling, shaking, seeing, 
rearing, ete, They express acts, transitive or in- 
Exansitive, and the consciousness of such acts, if 

Pr by any signs, whether phonetic or other- 


e, must be considered as the first step towards 
© formation of concepts. Of this more hereafter. 
Tn miy Lectures on the Science of Language, i. 304, 

to divide all Aryan roots into s.st9 and 
Simitive, Secondary, and Tertiary. Comple: 


consonants by C, and vowels" 


esenting 
‘. T included in the first class of— 
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A. Primitive roots; 
(1) V, eg. 1, to go5, 
(a) VO, 0.g, AD, to eat; 
() CY, eg. DA, to give. 
B. Secondary roots : 
(4) CVC, e.g. TED, to strike. 
Tn secondary roots one consonant is often variable. 
By the side of TUD, to strike, we find, according to 
native grammarians, 
‘TUP, topati, tumpati, tupati, Gr. rimrw, rama, etc. 
TUBH, tubhnati, tubhyati, tobhate, to strike 5 
‘TUPH, tophati, tamphati, tuphati, to strike ; 
TUG, tufigati, togati, to strike, to stir; 
'TUH, tchuti, to torture ; 
TUS, tosato, to strilce, 
TUR, tutort, TOR, tiryate, TURV, tirvati, may belong to» 
different cluster, 
©. Tertiary roots : 
(6) COV, e.g. PLU, to low; 
(6) VCC, «.g. ARD, to hurt ; 
(7) COVG, e.g. SPAS, to see ; 
(8) CCVCC, c.g. SPAND, to tremble *. 

T thought at that time that the simple roots in 
classes A. and B should be considered also as the 
more primitive, while those of class © would belong 
to a later period. I also thought that the simple 
roots expressed primary and general, the complex 
roots secondary and more special meanings, But 
the facts of language, such as we know them at 
present, do not support that theory. The two pro- 
cesses of generalising what is special and specialising 
what is general go on uninterruptedly in the growth 
of language, and to postulate in the beginning simple 
roots with the most general meanings as previous to 





" To tertiary roots the third consonant is generally a nasal, semi~ 
‘vowel or sibilant, 








species, or for tho spocios before the individual ' 
‘The process of simplification and elimination in roots 













may well previous to or contempo- 
oaiywith the simple root MA, to grind, and 
as I formerly supposed, have expressed 
of one common original type 


‘to call them simply demonstrative elements. 
‘merely point to an object in space and time, 
‘express what we now express by here, there, 
p, this, that, near, far, above, below, ete, 
cir primitive form and intention they are ad- 
‘to the senses rather than to the intellect. 
B sensuous, not conceptual. Some scholars 
oured to trace them back to conceptual 
see in aham, ego, for instance, a deriva- 
ATT, to breathe or to speak, just as they 
self, from a root meaning to breathe. 
‘see in the demonstrative ta and tad 
nent as in the root TA and TAN, 
‘in sa a derivative from the root AS, 
d to be. 
Introduction, vol. & p. 13. 
d Exsnys, vol. i. p. go seq. 
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It might, no doubt, simplify the problem of the 
origin of Janguage if we could claim for the whole 
of it one and the same conceptual origin, but the 
evidence, if any, would necessarily be of the most 
evanescent character’. If any of these demonstrative 
roots can be satisfactorily traced back to conceptual 
roots, I see no reason to oppose such a process on 
principle ; on the contrary, we know that there is no 
lack of analogies in ancient and modern languages * 
But until that is done, I can see nothing against the 
theory which accepts these demonstrative elements 
as remnants of an earlier stage, if not of language, 
yet of communication, just as we look upon clicks as 
survivals of emotional sounds imbedded in the layers 
of conceptual speech *, 

‘These demonstrative elements appear not only as 

seize, the material of prepositions, pronouns, 

Protx, and adverbs, but likewise in the shape 

wd Tnfixe of suffixes, prefixes, and infixes, which 
raise a root into a base, and of grammatical termi 
nations, which change a base into a word. 

Thus from a root KHAN, to dig, a base wag 
formed KHAN-a, meaning originally no more than 
what might be rendered in modern speech by 
‘digging-here,’ ride 7 cai rod xai vv. In addition to 
this, many other bases were thrown out by repeated 
combinations of predicative and demonstrative ele 
ments, such as KHAN-i, KHAN-aka, KHAN. 
ana, KHAN-itar, KHA-ta, KHA-tra, &e, 
all being intended originally, it would seem, for no 





* Lectures on the Science af Langunge, vol. ii y. 33+ 

* Sayoa, Introduction, vol. ii. p. 25. 

* Professor Noiré in his Logos (p. 186) pleads strongly and 
ably for the derivation of demonstrative from predicative roots, 
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more than to predicate digging of something in 
space and time, and varying in their application 
according to the tastes of various speakers, families, 
or villages. We are speaking here of times so far 
beyond the reach of history, and of intellectual 
processes ao widely removed from our own, that no 
one would venture to speak dogmatically on what 
was actually passing in the minds of the early 
framers of languages when they first uttered these 
words, It is possible that some of these suffixes 
were intended from the first for something more 
special than a mere ‘digging-here,’ ‘digging-now.’ 
Some of them may have been intended from the first 
for a ‘ digging-he,’ i.e. a labourer, or for a * digging- 
it! Le. a spade, or for a ‘digging-now,’ i.e. labour, 
or for a *digging-there,’ i.e. a hole. But even if 
this had not been so, we could perfectly well under- 
Stand how, after centuries of shaking and winnowing, 
Sore derivatives would have been used in one, 
thers in another meaning. Even now, many of 
tiiese derivative suffixes can be used in more than 
Orxe meaning, Thus KHAN-a means not only 
® cligger, but also a hole; KHAN-i, a digger and 
& -xnine. 

All this is perfectly true, and the highest credit is 
exe to Professor Ludwig for having been 4. sasinntion 
the first to point out that the suffixes as or Adaptation, 
ell as the personal and case terminations “™* 
Sr not all from the beginning so many independent 

each with its own definite meaning, and glucd 

4 root in order to modify its meaning. So far 
‘jnite agree with the founder of what has been 

5 d the new school of Comparative Philology, But, 
T understand him rightly, I cannot quite agree 
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What must be admitted, however, is that many 
‘nffixes and terminations had been wrongly analysed 
hy Bopp and his school, and that we must be satisfied 
for the present in looking upon most of them as 
in the beginning simply demonstrative and modifi- 
catory. 

But even thus I should not shut the door alto- 
gether against the old theory that some significative 
suffixes contained elements of independent Safe». 

f T do not think that it has ever been 
proved that the suffix tara, for instance, of the 
comparative could have had no conncction with the 
toot TA, to cross’, and that the suffixes expressing 
au agent * in di-tir, do-rjp, dator, and an instru- 
unt in dd&-tram, sickle, had nothing to do with 
the same root. No one would deny that tirds, 
*rans, across, through, is connected with that root. 
4 then we can form in Sanskrit a compound dyu- 
tara, crossing the sky, why not ukkais-tara, 
fossing what is high, and mahat-tara, exeeeding 
What is great, i.e. greater, If ut-tara (uttéra?) 
i® dur-uttara?® might be called a karmadhiraya, 
itt-tara, the comparative of ut, might be taken as 
@ tatparusha compound. We do not doubt as yet 
dat in ud-ak, upward, ak represents the root AfK, 
tObend; why then should tara in ut-tara not be 
derived from the root TM, to cross? Does any one 
telieve it an accident that while the suffix tar ex- 
presses the agent, tram expresses the instrument? I 
do not deny that other explanations are possible, and 
that much may be caid in their defence ; but I cannot 


* Bopp, Comp. Grammar, § 291 

* Thid. § 815. 

* Or i attérad (var. lect, Gttirah), Ath, Veda, xix. 32, 1. 
Q 








into which Ludwig jumps is after all quite as dark= 
as that in which a Curtius disappeared. The evo— 
lution of every kind of suffix out of the simple at, a 
worked out by Ludwig in his ‘ Agglutination oder 
Adaptation, is extremely able, but it deals with 
possibilities and no more. And what in the end is. 
at, and what are all the suffixes derived from it 
but demonstrative elements? That some, I should 
even say, that many of the Aryan suffixes did not 
originally contain the meaning which we ascribe to 
them, but ‘convey it by accident only, in the course 
of time and through many changes!,’ this T admit 
has been established by Ludwig and his followers *. 
We can watch this process of adaptation or re~ 
partition even in such recent cases as the 
assignment of the reduplicated porfeet ta the expres- 
sion of time past, and of nomina agentis, such as 
dita, to the expression of time to come. 

But we must be on our guard. If demonstrative 
elements have been mistaken for independent words, 
glued to a root, it is possible also that independent: 
words may have been mistaken for so-called demon~ 
trative elements, A 
would serve, I believ: 











+ “aw Lo, p. age. 
> particularly the excellent 


Sepa. 





Fee eres ramos oF esses 


‘tion, and infiection are but three phases in the growth 
“See Some languages may be arrested in the 





First or isolating, some in the second or agglutinative 
while others pass on to the third or inflectional 
; but those which pass on to the third stage, 
@_ ©. most of the known literary languages of the world, 
Gnvariably retain traces of their passage through the 
“two former stages '. 

‘How can we deny the power of agglutination to a 
Tike Sanskrit which possesses in Comp 
the highest degree the power of composi- 

tion, which is but another name for in- Again 
1 We have in Sanskrit kum bha- 
kara, pot-maker. This is a compound in which kara is 
asignificative element, maker, glued to kumbha, pot, 
If instead of this we find in the modern Indian dia- 
lets kumbbira, a potter, shall we say that dra is 
lere a mere excrescence, a demonstrative element ra, 
which, we are told, may have the same function as 
c in kuha-ra and kuha-na, both names of 
serpent * ; or may we not rather see in dra of 
‘Eumbhiira a phonetic corruption of k’ra? There 
0 a suffix fra in angira, tushdra, ete., 
this could never have formed kumbhitra, 
‘Kfra is almost the same as the primary 
ara in ptishkara, tis-kara, etc, which 
Aufrecht once identified with Latin cro 
sepul-cro, und culo in curri-culo® 
TT 

Essays, i. 53. 
Duttens, Le. p. 193. But what if kuhura and kubana 


“FS re formed Tike ku-kara, otc, from two different roots, HAR 
1 What if kei-kara were a bird that makes kei, 


ai bird that sings (kan) kei ! 
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Philology, which has rendered excellent service, if 
only by its agnosticism. But even though we often 
<annot tell what these formative elements were, 
cthis is very different from asserting that they were 
mmothing by themselves, and that our nominal and 
overbal bases and our inflected nouns and verbs are 
miot the result of a rational synthesis, but of a kind 
of spontaneous generation ex nihilo. 

In some cases I still hold as strongly as ever 
that the formal elements of Aryan grammar were 
purely predicative in their origin, Besides tar and 
‘tara, of which I treated before, I hold that maya 
(ueo) comes from the root MA, to measure, or MI, 
to establish. Hiran-maya meant gold-made, or gold- 
Tike, before it came to mean golden. This maya 
‘varies, we know, with vaya and yaya. Besides 
maya we have miya, and if miya in rig-miya 
comes from MI, why not min in rig-min? And 
then, does not man stand to maya like min to 
tmiya? And if we have traced min and man to 
Predicative roots, are there not many cognate suffixes 
which would have to follow the same rule? It may 
Seem very vague to attempt to connect the participial 
termination mina, jevos, or the suffix man, manta, 
Tat. mentum, Gr. pov (as in as-man, as-manta, 
Geer, tegi-men, tegi-mentum), with the root 
MA, or with the root MAN. But if we see that 
im French we can speak of a stone falling lourde- 
ment, heavily, ie. lurid’ mente, i.e. with a yellow, 
dirty, lazy, heavy mind, we shall feel less sceptical 
as to what is possible in language by way of chang- 
ing significative into purely formal or grammatical 
slements, 

Ts it likely that the numerous suffixes which 


* __— 
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express descent, or coming from, such as Ayana, 
fyani, ete, should have nothing to do with Ayana, 
coming? Is it a mere accident that the suffix bha 
generally forms names of animals ? 

T have not been afraid to assert? that the Latin 
suffix tas, tatis, the Sanskrit titi, might have been 
formed from the root TAN, to stretch, and that it 
meant originally the same as tantu, a string, then a 
series, a class ; and I am not aware of any objections 
against this theory, beyond vague expressions of 
incredulity. If then titi may come from TAN, 
why not the adjectival suffix tnu, which expresses 
habit, custom, ability, such as kri-tnu, able to work, 
clever; ha-tnu, able to kill, i.e. weapon; giga-tnu, 
quick; piya-tnu, hating t And if tnu comes from 
tan, then tna and other suffixes would follow 
suit. 

By the side of tnu, there is another sutlx, enu, 
as in kari-shnu, poshayi-shnu, etc. This has 
sometimes been explained as a phonetic corruption 
of tnu, but as tnu comes from TAN, snu may have 
come from SAN, to achieve, to gain, from which 


_ Why should we h mnect the primary 
suffix snu with SAN, w do not doubt for 
a as si-snu (sishmu) or 

ted with that 


1 Mind? July 1876; see Note on p, 248. 
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all phonetic laws would cry out against such pro- 
ceedings, and could hardly be quieted with the 
assurance that they had no right to exist in pro- 
ethnic periods, the broad fact remains that these 
terminations and their corresponding pronominal 
bases claim in the end a common origin. The ele- 
ments of such terminations belong by their very 
nature to a period of language long anterior to that 
in which they could be used os dead, empty, and 
formal exponents, and whoever knows the wide in- 
fluence both of phonetic change and of dialectic 
variety in the most ancient periods of language, will 
not be surprised at the widest dialectic divergences 
between pronominal roots and verbal and nominal 
terminations which in the beginning of all things are 
supposed to have been identical. It is a false method 
to attempt to prove minutely what from the nature 
of the case can only be proved broadly. 
It is generally admitted that the Ugric languages, 
‘Terminations t0 8ay nothing of other members of the 
inUgre T'uranian class, form their declension and 
ated conjugation by means of agglutination. 


x pina of of inflection 
at Bh friend. Kelgren, 


Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
glance at the comparative tables, printed at the end 
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of my “Letter on the Turanian Languages’ (1853), he 
will sce in Finnish the pronoun of the first person 
mini, bat the terminations n and ni; the pronoun 
of the second person sini, but the terminations t and 
#i; the prononn of the third person hiin, but the 
terminations hn, pi, wi, nsa, sa. Again, in the de- 
elension of Finnish the terminations expressive of 
every possible kind of locality have been reduced 
to four elements, of which, if we adopt Professor 
Ludwig's principles, it would be very difficult to 
decide whether they should be treated as words 
originally papell pelea 
ominal elements, or as mere excrescences. All 
scholars, however, seem to be agreed that the four 
lements, na, he (si), ke, and ta, with which the 
“Phirteen eases in Finnish are built up, had originally 
Eheir own meaning, and that they are related, 
1, he (pi) to se, he, into, sisi, the interior; 
ake toke, thither, ki, without 


3 ta to ta, away, tay, distan’ 
4 ma = to nD, no, na, near, 
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T see any difficulty in following the process through 
which, either by phonetic change or by imitation, 
a few such compounds of nominal bases with local 
adverbs could be differentiated and adapted to all 
purposes of declension, During a period of language 
in which Professor Ludwig’ admits a possible tran- 
sition of svi into bhi, because in Greek, but in Greek 
only, ede becomes ¢fe, and Curtius the transition of 
tyi-tya both into thas and sai’, the difficulty of 
deriving all nominal terminations from a few pro- 
nominal elements such as sa, ta, na, bha would not 
be very great. But it stands to reason that when 
we manipulate such vague elements and under such 
lax phonetic conditions, we can hardly expect unani- 
mity as to the exact process by which our analysis 
ought to be conducted. Hence the divergence be- 
tween the results arrived at by Bopp, Pott, Benfey, 


Grassman, Schleicher, Curtius and others*; hence also 
the unwillingness of other scholars to add one more to 
the many guesses as to how svi becomes abhi, and 
abhi ai, and aie, and e i. Why will not scholars learn 
that there are certain subjects which from their very 
nature do not admit of accurate treatment, and that 
across a quagmire you’ et indeed throw a high 





* Enstehung der A. Declination, p. 81. 
* Selected Essays, vol. i. p. 94. 
* See Hibschmann, Casuslehre (1875), p. 93. 
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analyse every form into the most minute component 
elements. 1¢ is wonderful what brilliant results have 
now and then been obtained by this minute phonetic 
analysis. One hardly trusts one’s eyes when one sees 
the phonetic analogies ranving through languages 
so long dissociated as Sanskrit and English. But 
here too there is the danger of going too far, and 
of forgetting that though language is taught by 
grammarians, it was not made by grammarians. 
Language is made by analogy, but often by an in- 
Stinetive, not by a reasoning analogy, and what to 
the earliest framers of language scemed analogous, is 
often by us perceived to be really anomalous. 

We may speak, for instance, of a5 as the termi- 
mation of the nom, plur, after stems in a, But [ 
«loubt whether before the invention of grammar, 
and before the conception of any such thing as 
grammar, people were conscious of as a8 an inde- 
Qpendent termination. I doubt even whether this as 
vues ever an independent element ; at all events there 
s more than one way of accounting for it. The 
oldest Vedic form of the nom. plur, is asvisas. 
"This may be looked upon as an abbreviation ofa pro- 
ethnic form asvas and (asv)as, and one such form 
Swvould have become the prototype of millions. We 
Snust not suppose, however, that after such a typical 
Porm as asvisas had once arisen, it was submitted 
‘to an analysis, and that all future plurals were the 
result of a conscious synthesis, Far from it. A man 
hwho knew that asvas is one horse, and asvydsas 
iy horses, would form by an unconscious process 
f analogy vrikas, one wolf, and vrikisas, many 
rolyes. 

This form asvisas, which still occurs in the Veda, 
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may in course of time have been shortened to asvis, 
and who could tell how much of 4s belonged to the 
stem, how much to the termination? Still M. de 
Saussure, guided by the strictest phonetic principles, 
thinks that hecan analyse this 4s into twoi 

elements*, which, even during the earliest historical 
period, were separated by a perceptible hiatus. The 
termination of the nom. plur. is supposed to have 
been a,s, the finul vowel of the stem a, The original 
synthesis therefore would have been akwa,=a,8, pro- 
nounced ekwoes, contracted ekwos. I do not say 
that this is impossible, I only wish to keep the door 
open to other possibilities, such as the phonetic con- 
traction of fisas into fis, and I should certainly want 
stronger confirmation for a phonetic rule that a,+a, 
becomes 4, than this analysis of avis. 

Again, if I am told that in order to explain 
yuktes? as the genitive of yuktis, we must suppose 
that the termination ~*s changed the i of the stem to 
y, and that y* became {, which i, preceded by a,, would 
become al cannot help asking myself whether this 


a, twii,Ar—a,9%, 


long to comparative 
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or the object towards which the action of a transitive 
verb was conceived to tend', As to the genitive, it 
was either predicative and adjectival, conveying the 
genus to which a subject belonged *, or it was an ab-— 
lative, expressing origin and removal. The originally 
local character of the other cases, the locative, ablative, 
instrumental, and dative, is no longer questioned, and 
recent researches in comparative syntax have shown 
how clear are the transitions from one case to another, 
and how untenable are the views of all philosophical 
grammarians when they attempted to determine the 
sphere of each case by one fundamental relation 
assigned to each. Here, as elsewhere, historical re- 
search must form the foundation of philosophic 
reasoning, not vice vers’. We may follow the 
ways of language and understand them by following 
them, but we can never trace beforehand the ways 
which language is to follow, except in the most 
general way. Certain it is that the abstract mean- 
ings, whether modal or causal, which were formerly 
considered as the fundamental meanings of the case- 
ns have been proved to be everywhere of 
an. the local and temporal meanings, « 
hi full harmony with all that the Science 
guage has taught us of the growth of human 
language and human thought, 





ip. 122, a8 quoted 
proposed the same 


Association, pq 
nt {differ much from Noiré's views as exproseed in 
hin “Togas? pp. 246 seq. 
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battle, and followed by a local demonstrative elemex=——t, 
we find yudh-i, ie. in the battle Yudh maya 
mean fighter, and followed by another local demo 
strative clement, we find yudh-su, ie. yutsu, 2" 
the sense of ‘among fighters’ But as a fighter cal}: 
the tool with which he fights, a fighter likewise, «=e 
find yudh, followed by another local demonstrative 
element, viz. yudh-, in the sense of ‘with or boy 
a weapon.’ These so-called cases were all originall__ ¥ 
local adverbs, which may have existed sporadieall=—y¥ 
long before there was any idea of declension in oF r 
sense of the word. The purely subjective nominative 
and the objective accusative, when no longer local, 
were probably the latest forms to assume per—~ 
manency, The root or base YUDH, however, wa——* 
not to be mistaken in any of these forms Noo? 
do T think it so marvellous as some scholars repre= 
hat Sanskrit grammarians should hay"*® 


ember that every 
em are used at the exe = 
rdly be surprised the=—="" 


amitra-yid b=, 


ag a verbal base we fi mt any change, in 
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But wonder has now given place to understanding. 

We know now how words were made, and the 
problem of the origin of language has been finally 
teduced for us to the problem of the origin of roots, 
is the embodiments of our earliest concepts. 

Before we proceed, however, to the consideration 
©@f that problem, we have still one objection to 
Facet, We believed that in accounting for the 
fS2-mation of nouns and verbs we had accounted 
fox- the formation of language. But we are told 
by ome philosophers that this is a mistake. 
Moxcxck stress has of late been laid on the fact that 


“8 little as letters are the constituent Sng wed 


Slexnents of words, are words the con- originally» 
StRtuent elements of Janguage. Lan ""%* 


we are told, can exist as a sentence, an 
= s, only, and no eentence, whether affirm- 
MEIN: or negative, can exist without a noun and 
® web, The fact, as such, is very true and very 
*BQ portant, but it hardly required very elaborate 
PPGof, at least not to a student of Aristotle. But 
¥Brat does our analysis of language into predicative 
and demonstrative elements teach us ! 
Suppose the root MA meant to grind, the mere 
Shout MA, addressed by a leader to his men, would 
have been a sentence, and have conveyed to 
hem a meaning, namely a command ; it would have 
the effect of making them understand 
SOmething, namely that it was time for them to begin 
heir daily work of grinding stones, 
Again, if the sounds VA or VABH had long 


Mecapanied the x 


} Arist. do Interpret, co, 4, 10. 
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weaving, these sounds by themselves, uttered by the 
women of a clan, would have reminded them that it 
was time to begin their work. VA, weave, whether 
a8 a reminder or as a command, would have as much 
right to be called a sentence as when we suy, Work! 
i.e. Let us work! In one sense, the imperative may 
truly be called the most primitive sentence, and it is 
important to observe how little in many languages it 
deviates from what has been fixed upon as the true 
form af a root, 

From the use of a root in the imperative or in 
the form of a general assertion there is a very easy 
transition to its employment in other senses and for 
other purposes. 

‘Let us imagine the furniture of a cave-dwelling or 
a lacustrian hut, consisting chiefly of scraped skins 
and platted mats or mattresses, and let us suppose 
a sudden fire, or inundation, or an attack of enemies, 
would not in a general Sauve qui peut the mere 
shout of VA have reminded the women and children 
to carry off the mats? Would it not have been 
tantamount to our sentence, ‘The mats, the mats!’ 

Every logician knows that we can predicate in a 
sentence only, and as the chief object of language is 
predication in the form of a proposition, it has quite 
properly been concluded that words had no right to 
exist except as integral parts of a sentence, or, as 
some scholars put it, that the sentence existed before 
single words. Students of language were no doubt 
staggered when they were told that the words which 
expressed the subject and the predicate and, in some 
languages, the copula also, could not have existed 
apart from the sentence which they formed, still the 
logician was in his right and his arguments seemed un- 


— a 
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<azessnerable. What could have been the use of forming 
Sue <=) words as snow and white by themselves? No 
r= —, not even u troglodyte, would amuse himself by 
S=aD>>— ing snow, or by saying white, still less by saying 
is. And as there was no demand for such utterances, 
E& =s<cemed quite natural to conclude that there could 
Lazawe been no supply, as little as there would ever be 
® Sseapply of right boots in a market where only pairs 
©f Boots will answer any purpose, All this is perfectly 
"rez, but for all that we need not submit to being 
®GL <q that the three words terra, est, rotunda did 
4O, oxist by themselves till the sentence terra est 
*& © unda had been analysed grammatically. 

On the contrary, every noun and every verb was 
©Ftgrinally Ly itself a complete sentence, consisting 
Gf 4 predicate and « subject, whether the latter 
Bee <xpressed, ax it commonly is in the Aryan lan- 

Sea ges, or only understood, as in Chinese. Thus 

L “2-5 was orginally a real sentence, and meant 

eh ining-here.” That was enough for a : 

*“e-e-t, likewise, was a complete 

"ierant *he-shining. No one doubts this with 

Psrari to verbs. No one hesitates to call Veni, 

Yi di, vici three independent sente 

Ve doubt with regard to substantives? The difference 
ween man-u-s (man) and ma thinks) is 

AG anor: than Letween ‘ thinking-he (there),' and ‘he- 

thinking’ ? Ina later stage of langu 


ntegral parts of a 


Mlitence. 
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ON ‘THE SUFFIX TATI, | 
(Prom ‘ Mind, oly, 1870.) See p. 232. 

As it not a most striking illustration of the power which 
language can exercise even on the most vigorous and inde- 
pendent minds, when we see how Mill had persuaded himself 
that most metaphysical difficulties inherent in the ji 
of Matter and Mind could be removed by declaring * that 
Matter was nothing but the * permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion,’ Mind nothing but the ‘permanent possibility af feeling"? 
There is a certain want of clearness in thus expressing the 
opposition between the Ego or Mind and the Non-Ego or 
Matter, and I doubt if many will approve the use which Mill 
makes of the words sensation and focling, restricting the 
former to a passive, the latter to an active eenee. However, a 
philosopher who modifies thought has a right to modify Jan- 
guage, and we have only to remember that Mill, in bis dialect, 
uses the expression ‘ possibility of sensation,” as applied to the 
Non-Ego, in the sense of the possibility of being the object of 
sensations ; while ‘possibility of fooling,’ as applied to the 
Ego, is intended to convey the possibility of being the subject 
of feelings. 

But what is of much greater consequence is this, that Mill 
should have imagined he could eliminate, or at least sublimate, 
the idea of substance, both in the Ego and the Non-Ego, by 
using an abetract noun, possibility, instead of a conerete noun, 
the possible, or, as we used to say in our own, half-classical, 
half-modiaeval dialect, the cause, the substance, the subject. 

What is the nature of such words as possibility ? ‘They 
clearly express a quality, and therefore a quality of 
When we speak of a thing as feasible, we mean that it eam be 
done; when we say it is destructible, we mean that it can be 
destroyed. Afterwards, if we want to speak of many things 
being feasible or destructible, our language enables us to form. 
new substantives from these adjectives, and to speak of the 
feasibleness, the destractibility, the possibility of things. 


+ Examination of Hemilton’e Philosphy, pp. 298 Boss 


ees 
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Eeeees gunge will even allow us to goa step farther, and to say, 
fe>= netance, there ic a possibility of something being done, 
lesa it is here that Ianguage begins to react on thought and 
temeen pte us to speak of possibilitios, ax if they were things hy 
{Bee emicelves, ani different from the things which aro possible. 
2ne of the best known instances of what I call philosophical 
Py Sology is the word faculty, From faceve, to do, was 
formxaed facilis, cosy to do, or cary to be done; e.g. ree facta 
fimmeZis, a thing easy to be dono; favilie aacensus, an easy 
Secent. Facilie means also ready, e.g. fucilis ad dicendum, 
PemeB sy or quick to speak, From this adjective we have fucifilas, 
the quality of being easy, also the quality of being ready, 
Bessicles facilitar, we also find facultar, n word generally repre- 
ets Gexl ue n contraction of faril(i)fas, but which may be derived 
Fireet from tho old Latin yacu/, Facv/tas means chiefly the 
Power of doing, e.g. fucultas pariendi; then the means of 
supply, resources, In modern languages, however, 


Sis word bas assumed a much wider development, We speak 
F tae faculty of hearing, the faculty of perceiving, imagining, 
Femembering, reasoning; we speak of the faculties of 

itd, and we at last diville these faculties, place them sid 


ean claim no subjectivity whatever, 
"Ore than qualities of the sme subject, and that all we really 
Merry when we say that humanity is endowed with the faculties 
oF Secing, remembering, imagining, and reasoning, is that 
®Yery man can vo, remember, imagine, reason, otc. 
Tt is curious thot the very school which has always pro- 


the reality of any such thin 
Mtderstand why Mill looks upon that cate; 
Malt of custom, not as a sine guid now « 
‘Wut whatever the origin of our category of substance may be, 
Wis trough it and with it alone that we can conceive quality. 
A quality is inconceivable without roference to a substance, 





and however much that original coherence may be forgottes, << h 
we ulways find it is therc, whenever we go back to the deepest: 
foundation of our intellectual fabric. We may speak of 


possibilities, we may trust in possibilities, we may be even 
frightened by possibilities, but if we look more closely, what 
we trust in and what we are frightened by are always things 
possible. 

Tf therefore Mill and his followers imagine that by defining 
Matter as the permanent possibility of sensation, and Mind as 
the permanent possibility of feeling, they have removed the 
difficulty of Kant’s Ding av sich, they are mistaken, Their 
possibility of sensation, if properly avalyeed, means things or 
substances which can i 


subjects of sensation, 

However we may | fight against the necessities of our reason, 
reason has its revenge. It ie, for instance, only another 
attempt at avoiding the admission of something substantial in 
the Ego, which leads Mill and bis followers! to defime Mind 
ax a series or a succession of feelings. What are series or 
succession but the germs of collective words, many of which 
wee into abstract nouns? A series or # succession means 
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ultimate faucts;' and instead of comforting ourselves withe=ah 
saying, that one mode of stating it only appears more ineom——- 
prebensible than another, because the whole of human language——se 
is accommodated to the one, and is eo incongruous with these! 
other that it cannot be expressed in any terms which do note +! 
deny its truth,—might it not have been better, if Mill hada) 
examined his own language more closely, and asked 
what could be meant by a series, a thread, a succession ? Asai 
succession of feelings, no doubt, cannot be said or thought t= 
he aware of itself as past or future, but an Ego, a Subject, ama 
4, or whatever you like to call it, of which this succession, i.¢—— 
these succeeding feelings are qualities or attributes, may well 2a 
be thought and said to retain a fecling, not for one moment=——= 
only, but fora longer or shorter time ; and the came eubject == 
may also, by means of the same retentive nature of former —~ 
feelings, and by that very law of association which Mill has 90 
fully illustrated, expect one feeling to arise again, whenever 
another feeling, with which it was frequently connected, has 
arisen 

Language, as T have often said, always revenges berself 
whenever we do violence to ber. or whenever we forget her 
antecedents, At first sight a series, a succession, a thread may 
seem a very different linguistic expedicnt from the termination 
tae which we found in faendfas, and which is used to form 
abstract nouns. Yet what was the original purport of such 
words as juren-fas, if not o series, a succession, a class of 
Juvence, and of oll things belonging to them? What was 
‘porteritas, if not n series of posteri? What was rivifaa, if 
not a number of cives? The growth of meaning in the deriva- 
Live Zax, though long forgotten in Latin, Grock, and Sanskrit, 
can still be watehed, if we have but eyes for the seeret cun- 
ning of language, Taking juveufas or juceutua in its original 
meaning, succession, thread, claes of young men, the Romans 
could well form such sentences, as cum omnis fuventas, ommct 
etiam graviorie aetatix eo convenerant, when the whole youth 
and also all of maturer age were come together. Pringepe 
Jucventntis would be the chief of their youth, i.e. of all the 
young men, Jurentas pugnare debel would mean the young 
men must fight; javentas facile decipitur, young men are 


Ree eee oer wr 
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Ssily deceived, or credufa juveutur, credulous youth, Now in 
<telulous youth, the numerical slowly glides into the more 
aebitract meaning, and so we go on to fempus juventutis, the 
BFne of youth ; gaxdia jurentutit, tho pleasures of youth ; rodnr 
Fae jeentate, the strongth in young men, or the strength of 
FY Suth, till at loagth the abstract conception preponderates : 
Feerentus becomes all that belonge to youth, and is at last 
G@radowed with 1 now substantival form in the name of the 
red dess Sverufar, to whom Tncullus dedicated a temple in the 
Circus Maxims. 

‘Da ws the formation of abstract nouns, such as facn/-tax 
froma facnl, juren-tas from juren-ir, is vo familinr thnt we hnrdly 
imds how, at some time or other, the composition of facut 
‘itty what we call the suffix (as, or éd//i, must have been an 
WMAividual act, performed with a definite purpose. ‘That act 
teole place at a time which escapes chronological measurement ; 
Tent whenever it took place it mast have been a rational act. 

As Tong az we know Latin it posscsses the suffix fas, Hiti-v ; 
as long ax we know Greek it possesses the suffix rns, ryr-os 
%% Tong as wo know Sanskrit it possesses the suffix fli-x, 
long before Homer, long before the Veda, long 

before 1500 w.c, fati had hecome what we call a suffix, io, 
* Purely formal clement. In 1500 2.c., Sanskrit must have 
been separated in for a very long period 
f time, for the Sanskrit of that time is less primitive in 
respects than the Latin of Cicero, Therefore, not only 


more from the common Aryan ty; 

kad in the time of Cicoro. ‘True, no mothod o 
Sale ne to fix the time when Sanskrit an eparated, 
Tholieve that, ifon other than linguistic evidence that date 
‘Wete fixed at 10,000 u.c., the student of language would have 
‘Ye diffienlty in accepting it. At that remote period the word 
Whi, whatever its origin may have been, must have been used 
LJ already as to have assumed a merely formative 
Atl formal character, for it is in that formal character alone 
thit we find it in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Before, how- 
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‘ever, such a suffix as /dti became purely formal it must haves 
had an independent and substantial existence, Tt must havessme 
had a meaning, and that meaning, if'we could discover it, won) 
reveal tous thefirst truly historical germ of what wenow call the=sm 
conception of collective and abstract nouns, Lam not myself 
8 great believer in that microscopic analysis of grammatical 

suffixes and terminations with which Bopp and come of kia 
followers have made us familiar, If Lam told asa fact thet 
thas, the termination of the second person ploral in Sanskrit = 
the Latin fix, was originally a composition of /a-fri, thou ani 
thon, what is stated as a fact seems to me to deserve at the === 
utmost the name of likelihood, and even likelihood in sucha 
cases seems often to dwindle down to mere possibility. sie 
the broad principle remains that, whatever is now purely 

in language, must at some time or other have been ae 
thongh we may admit our inability to trace all formal ae — 

elements, such us we find them, back to the earlier etratam of 
langnage whence they arose. We can easily read tho origin 
of such suffixes in English os ship (friendship), dom (free—* 
dom), fess (necless), fl! (neefil); bat when we come to sar 
(fal-nos), or ish (foolish), we cannot dig deep enough to reach =< 
the soil from which they drew their life, 

With regard to the suffix (di, Latin fax, datin, English ty, <8 
one of the oldest Aryan suffixes for forming collective, 
afterwards abstract nouns, I shall not venture to speak pose —4 
tively as to its original purport. It has been explained bys = 
very distinguished scholar as a combination of two suffixes, /4 ==> 
and “i, which are need by themselves to form abstract nouns, 
and the origin of which would probably be referred to a 
demonstrative pronominal base, But it is curious, to say no 
more, that Indian grammarians should have derived thelr suffix 
Ati from a root fan, to stretch, to extend, thns giving to this 
ubstract suffix that very meaning, viz. stretching, succession, 
thread, series, which modern metaphysicians now wish te 
substitute for the collective and abstract nouns in fy. Tt is 
trne, no doubt, that the correct derivative from fan, to 
stretch, would be in Sanskrit éa¢is, with a short a, which 
Means & Tow, @ eeries, A mars, or tacts in Greek, which 
means tension; but the formation of eo ancient a word goes 
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Tixxae the most difficult question of human knowledge 
red philosophy. This may be clearly seen from the 
tac that the whole history Erma aly Vee 
om it, and that the controversy between Stoics and 
in ancient times, and again of Nominalists 
pea in the middle ages, and of Idealists, 
Re=ailists, and Empiricists in modern times always 
POExts to this problem. It is one of the most difficult 
{estions, not only because philosophers, particularly 
the most modern, have by a most reckless use of 
ori introduced infinite confusion into this matter, 
buat also because the nature of language, and the 
Heture of thought itself, which can in no way 
—" s from language, takes us captive and 
us, For every word is general, 99 that 


mnoinea s ilosanhe in onde: 
‘views propounded on the 
3 Apia advisable to go 
and Berkeley and Hum 


Sak ‘this question anew, and 











ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction betwis 
man and brutes, and is an excellency whieh th 

faculties of brutes do by no means attain to. For, } 
is evident, we observe no footsteps in them of makin 
use of general signs for universal ideas; from whic 
we have reason to imagine, that they have net th 
faculty of abstracting, or making general ideas, sine 
they have no use of words, or any other general signs 

And a little further on: ‘And therefore, T thin) 
we may suppose, that it is in this that the species ¢ 
brutes are discriminated from man; and it is the 
proper difference wherein they are wholly separate 
and which at last widens to so vast a distance. Fo, 
if they have any ideas at all, and are not bat 
machines (as some would have them), we cannot den 
them to have some reason. It seems as evident tom 
that they do, some of them, in certain instances, reaso 
as that they have sense; but it is only in particule 
ideas, just as they have received them from thei 
senses, They are the best, of them tied up witht 
those narrow bounds, and have not, as I think, th 
faculty to enlarge them by any kind of abstraction” 

But Locke does not only tell us that man pos 
sesses general ideas, and that these ideas are ex 
pressed by words, he also tries to explain how maj 
came by such general ideas, In the third book @ 
his Essay concerning Human Understanding (cap. 3 
par. 6) he writes; ‘The next thing to be considers 
is, how general words come to be made. For sing 
all things that exist are only particulars, how com 
we by general terms, or where find we those genera 
natures they are supposed to stand for? Word 
become general by being made the signs o 
general ideas; and ideas become general by 
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sariting from them the circumstances of time and 

and any other ideas that may determine them 

to this or that particular existence. By this way of 

Absstnetion they are made capable of representing 

teers individuals than one, each of which having 

1m Fta conformity to that abstract idea, is (us we call 
it) of that sort. 

Fnsiead of showing how Locke in this last passage 
talces really for granted what he promises = 
to explain—for he neither explains how denying the 
WE come into possession of words, or how seers 
We can separate from ideas the circum- 
‘Staraces of time and place and any other ideas that 
Mey determine them to this or that particular i 

Ce—it seems preferable to adopt an historical 
©ourse and to let Berkeley, Locke's im 


fessor, criticise these very passages. one 
Perkeley’s great discovery, of which we 
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he prefers to call notions") or universal ideas; wh==’ 
he denies is that there are abstract general ideas™ — 

All that we call knowledge consists, according =? 
Berkeley, of 1, ideas actually imprinted on thst 
senses, and they are all particular: or 2, ideas pe==t 
ceived by attending to the passions and operatior—8 
of the mind; and 3. ideas formed by help of memor——y 
and imagination. The spirit, as it perceives idea——s 
is called the understanding, as it operates abort 
them, the will (i. p. 169). The first and secomme d 
class are what we call percepts, external, if caused 
by the senses, internal, if caused by the passion = 
The third class comprises some of our concept== 
only that with us their formation is generally =~ 
eribed to the intellect, and not, as here, simply <= 
memory, The former (1 and 2) are sometimes 
presentations, the latter representations, [ 7 
Locke's language, class 1 and 2 would conta — —™ 
Simple ideas of sentient reflection, class 3 Com") 
plex ideas. In Hume's language, class 1 and | 
correspond to Impressions, class 3 to Tdeas!, t= 
former more lively than the latter, according bor——— 
to Hume and Berkeley *. 

“Tf we will annex a meaning to our wor———— 
Berkeley says*, ‘and speak only of what we 
conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge that an i 
which, considered in itself, is particular, 
general not by abstraction, but by being made t=<——¢ 
represent or stand for all other particular ideas — 
the same sort, To make this plain by an exam e 


} Berkeley's Works, edit. Fraser, vol. i. p. 146, note 173 p. 23" 
note 30. 
* Ibid, p. 147. * Ibid. p. 144. * Thid. p. 155, note = ~ 
* Ibid. p. 170. © hid, p. 144. 
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] 
suppose « geometrician is demonstrating the method | 
of cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for | 
instance, a black line of an inch in length. This, ] 

| which in itself is a particular line, is nevertheless 
with regard to its signification general, since, as it is 
there used, it represents all particular lines what- 

| soever; so what is demonstrated of it, is demon- 
| strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in 
And, as that particular line becomes 

| being made a sign, so the name “line,” 
| which taken absolutely is particular, by being a sign, 
| is made general, And as the former owes its gene- 
| not to its being the sign of an abstract or 
general line, but of all particular right lines that 
“may possibly exist, so the latter must be thought to 
| derive its generality from the same cause, namely, the 
| Yarious particular lines which it indifferently denotes.’ 
to Berkeley therefore we may reason 

discourse) about general ideas, or notions as he then 
prefers to call them, such as length, for instance, 
without any reference to breadth, but we can never 
form an abstract idea, but only a particular idea, 
standing for many other particular ideas. Locke 
- Silready had admitted that it was difficult to form the 
x idea of » triangle, for instance, for it must 
oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
nor sealene, but all and none of them 
Berkeley, however, went further. He 
ed altogether the possibility of such general 
az, and declined ‘to even dispute with any man 
0 to have the fuculty of framing in his 
an idea ofa triangle.’ (Works, vol. i. p. 146.) 
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After showing that the process of abstraction, a 
described by philosophers, has no real existence e—=" 
cept in.the schools, that no man ever takes the ideas 
of Peter, and James, and by leaving out their stature —==% 
the colour of their hair and eyes, and all that & 
peculiar to each, arrives at the idea of man, Berkele==» ey 
proceeds to show that if thero had been no suc=>-2ch 
thing as speech or universal signs, there would neves»—~er 
have been any thought of abstraction at all. To 4 
certain extent this had been foreseen by Locke when ha Mile 
says that ‘general names are necessary, if not to thee te 
being, yet at least to the completing of a species*™ \ 
But Berkeley speaks far more decidedly. That ther-—=¢ 
ever was such a thing as an abstract idea to which 
name was to be attached, he stoutly denies, and 
we take idea in the sense in which he takes it, w=“ 
cannot but admit that he was right. 
Tf we take abstraction, dduipeoss, in its origina=— 
,, sense, then Berkeley too has nothing — 
sccomtof sayagainstit. In paragraph 10 he says * 
abstraction. sT find indecd I have a faculty of im 
agining or representing to myself the ideas of thos == 
particular things I have perceived, and of varioushe= 
compounding and dividing them. I ean imagine = 
man with two heads, or the upper parts of a 
joined to the body of a horse, T can consider thes 
hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted o==—— 
separated from the rest of the body. But then 
whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have sone — 
particular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of mae 
that I frame to myself must be either of a white, 
" Lic ili. 6, 39. 
* Introd. to Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Keaw——— 
ledge, ed. Fraser, vol. £ p. 142, and p, 158 
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& Evtheck, or a tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or 
Baw, or a widdle-sized man.’ 
_ -Enall this Berkeley is perfectly right ; and though 
4% his manner of accounting for the origin of what 
Pople in his time called abstract ideas he seems to 
<= to go utterly wrong, yet this is simply due to 
Nise not having the guidance of the Science of Lan- 
Seeye. With that reservation, his remarks are ex- 
Se 1 Tent, and would deserve even now to be written in 
letter of gold on the title-page of every book on the 
©rcin of general ideas, No one saw more clearly 
thean Berkeley that the source of a belief’ in abstract 
®rnecral ideas must be discovered in language. ‘If 
had been no such thing as speech,’ he writes, 
"Ox universal signs, there never had been any 
theosught of abetraction',’ And again: ‘It is found 
“ra impracticable thing to lay aside the word, and 
®€fain the abstract idea in the mind.’ 

According to Berkeley, then, * what we call abstract 
#©rxeral ideas are nothing but particul 
WHich a certain term has been annexed 

& more extensive signification and 
Feeall upon occasion other individuals which are 
SYmnilar to them.’ 

Tt is so difficult to give an accurate account of Ber- 
keley's Views without using his ipsissima verba, 
That I subjoin here a few of his classical passages — 

* Locke asks, “Since al] things that exist are only 
Particulars, low came we by general names!” His 
®Miewer is; “Words become general by being made 
Mhe signs of general ideas.” To this I cannot assent, 
being of opinion that a word becomes general by being 

Gide the sign, not of an abstract general idea, but 


* Works, vel. & p. t49- ~ 2 Tid. vol. pags: 
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tension, and of motion exclusive of both colour and 
extension ' 

* And as the mind frames to itself abstract ideas 
of “qualities or modes, so does it (it is thought), by 
the same precision or mental separation, attain ab- 
Strsact ideas of the more compounded beings which 
Mes¥nde several coexistent qualities. For example, 
the ind having observed that Peter, James, and 
Joan semble each other in certain common agree- 
nis of shape and other qualities, leaves out of the 
©oxxyplex or compounded idea it has of Peter, James, 
“teF any other particular man, that which is peculiar 
to each, retaining only what is common to all, and 
*© ‘rnakes an abstract idea wherein all the particulars 

partake—abstracting entirely from and cutting 


°F all those circumstances and differences which 
MAtexht determine it to any particular existence, And 
#fter this manner it is said we come by the abstract 


Idea of roan, or, if you please, humanity, or human 
Awture ; wherein it is true there is included colour, 
Deécause there is no man but has some colour, bat 
‘rn it can be neither white, nor black, nor any 
Prticular colour, because there is no o 
olour wherein all men partake. So li 
1 included stature, but then it ie neither t 
Ter low stature, nor yet middle stature, b 
abstracted from all these. And so of the rest. 
Moreover, there being a great variety of other erea- 
Uires that partake in some parts, but all, of the 
(@*yplex idea of man, the mind, leaving out those 
atts which are peculiar to men, ar 
oily which are common to all the living creatures, 


particular 





Mhe$t 










frames the idea of animal, which abstracts not orm 1 
from all particular men, but also all birds, beast 
fishes, and insects. The constituent parts of tbe 
abstract idea of animal are body, life, sense, a=—nd 
spontaneous motion. By body is meant hody witsmeth 
out any particular shape or figure, there being 10 
one shape or figure common to all animals, witho «ut 
covering, either of hair, or feathers, or scales, et—aG, 
nor yet naked: hair, feathers, seales, and nakedne===ss 
being the distinguishing properties of porticulllillar 
animals, and for that reason left out of the abstra et 
idea, Upon the same account the spontaneom=s 
motion must be neither walking, nor flying, n =r 
creeping ; it is nevertheless a motion, but what th =i 
motion is it is not easy to conceive. 

“T readily agree with Locke that the faculties <°® 
brutes can by no means attain to abstraction, Ba2® 
then if this be made the distinguishing property <=" 
that sort of animals, T fear a great many of tho=—=" 
that pass for men must be reckoned into the == 
number. The reason that is here assigned why ==" 
have no grounds to think brutes have abstract gener=——= 
ideas is, that we observe in them no use of words <== 
any other general signs; which is built on tha==_ 
supposition—that the making use of words impli 
the having of general ideas, From whieh it follow 
that men who use language are able to abstract =—— 
generalise their ideas’... . | 

Hume, as we saw, calls this ‘one of the greate=—— 

and most valuable discoveries that hu—=* 
dosaraee been made of late years in the republi “© 
of letters *” and there is no doubt thati 


1 Loo. § a4. 
* Humo's Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green, voli. p 325. 
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marked a considerable advance in the progress of 
Philosophic thought. If all ideas are, as Hume holds, 
but weaker impressions, we can have neither im- 
Pressions nor ideas of anything that does not exist. 
Now a triangle in general, which has no precise pro- 
Portion of sides and angles, cannot exist, neither can 
we have any impression of it, whether lively or weak, 
Bat we can call one figure possessing three angles a 
Tangle, and we ean then use that name for every 
Possible triangle, whatever its peculiar features may 
be. ‘Thus ‘triangle’ becomes a general term, and 
® ‘supposed, though wrongly, to express a general 
idea, The word when heard raises up 
8M individual idea, along with what Hume calls « 
°@Ptain custom. 
The result therefore obtained by the combined 
of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume is this, that a 
#reral is nothing but a particular idea annexed to a 
SSreral term, that is, to a term which, from a cus- 
conjunction, has a relation to many other 
Particular ideas and readily recalls them in the 
imagination 
‘Tf in tracing the various views held by modern 
hers on the origin of concepta Tye in. 
to not go beyond Locke, Berkeley, and x prs 
Fiiime, it ix beeause I doubt whether any ™=™!- 
*Gal advance has been made beyond the point which 
have reached. On the contrary, when we see 
how recent philosophers of recognised authority ex- 
the process of representative consciousness, it 
WOuld seem that there had been retrogression rather 
* Tee, p 930 War something like thiv in Aristotle’e mind 
ha be saith, Berorde voriv liven Gavracias (431 a. ¢7. 449 b. 30)! 
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under the name of man, till at last the child, having 
himself grown into a man, gets a complete coni»— 
tation or perfect definition of the word man, 

All this has been explained over and over agsim~ 

How men bub with all this the real question ha 

formet hardly been touched, namely how the worl 

wrds van was first formed, and how from the 
very first it was formed as a general term. ‘This 
question can be answered by the Science of Language 
only, which shows us that in forming the wore 
man-u-s, man, our ancestors combined the reo 
MAN, to measure, to think, in its secondary forme 
man-u, with a demonstrative clement s, expressiass 
thereby no more than ‘think-here.’ This was. propos— 
tion, at first a singular proposition, but being 
of being repeated and applied to many individuals, <>"! 
every one of whom it could be said ‘think-here== + 
it would naturally become a general propositiom=®= 
The word manu-s being repeuted, or, by an = 
breviated process, being put in the plural, manu-a 
would ipso facto become a general term, but | 
general term, so to say, of the second 
Manu-s, in the singular, was already a general tae 
because it predicated an act, which is an attribut=———™ 
Tt was not « mere sign, chalked as it were on 
person, not an unmeaning proper name, but a 
dicative name, and as such applicable to all who 
sessed the same attribute, or performed the 
act. It was a general term of the first degree. 

Tf the Seience of Language has proved anything, i= = 
Kvery wont has proved that every term which is 
wars general plied to a particular idea or object, 

“mm it be a proper name, is already a gene —™ 
term. Man meant originally anything that 
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think; serpent anything that could creep; fruit 
that could be eaten. If therefore, according 

to Berkeley, these general terms explain the origin 
<f general ideas, what explains the origin of these 
Steneral terms? Here is the question that has to 
‘Be solved, or, we should rather say, that has been 
solved by the Science of Language, and which the 
SKence of Thonght has only to utilise, Our own 
=etalysis of what passes within us led us to the 
=</mission that percepts, concepts, and names, though 
<Listinguishable, are inseparable, We arrived, in faet, 
2m onr own way at the same conclusion as Berkeley, 
that concepts are impossible without names, and 
amex without concepts. He said that general ab- 
Straact ideas by themselves are impossible ; we found 
that concepts, which is our term for what Berkeley 
Sells general ubstract ideas, were never realised except 
Tre xames. But whereas he considered the imposi- 

of « name as simply a kind of second thought, 

SY] rweognised it as a natural development in the 
fexrmation of thought, 

Thstead, however, of mere assertion on one side 
© the other, the trae method of solv- yo. ; — 
a. this problem ia the analysis of the soto witina 

Oraly tangible material that is before u 
SStmely the analysis of words, ir 
“=pts become realised, or by rkeley 
hela, Singular ideas were juggled into abstract 

‘Let us then always remember that in analysing 

we found that its constituent elements 
ete predicative and demonstrative roots, This is 

“8 fact, not an hypothesis, and it shows us that all 

‘words, 20 far from being, as Berkeley supposed, the 
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Sigeved, and by which alone the consciousness of that 
Ct is raised into a concept, i.e. n name! 

Eyery kind of attempt has been made to show 
either how first a concept was formed and then a 
mszamne attached to it, or how a name was formed first 
amd tlien attached to a concept; but the conviction 
Beeame only stronger and stronger that if concepts 
orld not exist without names, neither could names 
Without concepts, and in spite of the most astound- 
Ing mental gymnastics, no one has yet succeeded in 
weulting over this dilemma, 

Tt was Noiré who finst showed clearly the absurdity 
of all such attempts. So far as I can. 
Fudge, he has proved convincingly that theory of 
it is impossible to separate the two ques- ts Ossia of 
tions how concepts are framed and how . 
they are named, for the simple reason, as he had 
shown, that no concept can be framed without a name, 
“tino name can be framed without a concept. These 

questions must therefore be treated as one, 

“nd tmust be answered as one, and it is only by the 

‘shined help of the Science of Language and the 

Stace off Thought that we can ever hope for a really 
answer. 

TFT say that Noiré was the first to propound 
this view, I only mean that he was the first to show 
the full importance of it. We live xo much in the 

" Sime intellectual atmosphere that it is almost im 
|postible to say who was the first to discover any 
(6 truth. The truth is in the air, and the real 

pyerer is not he who first gets an inkling of it, 

he who perceives and explains the full bearing 
"it. Nor does the question of priority ever arise 

g true men of science and seekers after truth. 

t 
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©f laving staked his all on the truth or falsehood of 

Ea iz doctrine, and it will therefore be necessary to 
©222t more fully into his philosophical system in 
mehr to understand the position which he takes with 
Sern to the problem of the simultancous origin of 
> enepts and words, Though this will interrupt for 
=e anoment the thread of our argument, it will not 
e=ally tum our interest away from the points at 
*8=Sa1. On the contrary, it will teach us a most 
*8ea portant lesson, namely, how closely our problem 
“aa qi all the problems of the science of language 
<= connected with the great historical problems of 

z iy in general. 

What distinguishes Noiré from most living philo- 
Sphers is his strong focling for the his- weirs Piao 
“ery of philosophy. There is in all his “P'y- 
WV ERtings the warmest sympathy with the past, an 
Meabrken consciousness, as it were, of the thoughts 
© the greatest thinkers of the world, so far as they 
Theave determined his own thoughts. He is never 
“Seexious to impress us with the fact that his thoughts 
Fe quite his own, quite original, and his system 
"ESite a new system. He knows too well what has 
Sen said before him on the old questions which 
@Esturb our own philosophical atmosphere, whether 
YS the ancient philosophers of Greece, or by the 

hoo! or by any of the great leaders of philo- 
*SPhic thought, from Descartes to Kant. He never 
PRticances as a new discovery what read in 
‘©ery Manual of the History of losophy. He 
PGver indulges in the excited language of the raw 
*Sernit with whom every little skirmish is to rank 
®S one of the great battles of thought. History is 

‘olim a long experience, which makes us modest, 

T2 
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tolerant, and averse to all dogma and finality. He 
knows and feels that the roots of his own system go= 
back to Schopenhauer and Kant, to Leibniz, Spinazt — 
and Descartes, and it is with a full consciousness oa 
what he owes to every one of his intellectual ances — 
tors that he takes his own position on the high mca 
of philosophic thought. On the tower built up te> 
a certain height by others he rears his own story = 
and he invites us to see whether it does not 
command a wider and clearer view than the loop— 
holes of his predecessors. If there is evolution any7— 
where, it is surely in philosophy, and a philosophy” 
without antecedents is like a tree without root=- 
To Noiré the historical leaders in metaphysical speo®— 
lation during the last four centuries are living power== 
ever present to his mind, with whom he parleys am 
whom he honours even when he differs from them, 

Thus when he has to define the point from whi 

Dowarves. he himself starts in approaching the 
questions of our time, and more particularly 6& 
questions of the origin of reason and Janguage, © 
appeals to Descartes, the founder of modern me! 
physics. What separated Descartes from the phi 
sophy of the middle ages and made him the »; 
of a new stream of thought, was his starting free 
the subjective side of thought, and assigning to ov 
nition the first place among philosophical probl 
He taught us first to ask How we know, before 
ask What we know. Every system of philosoph: 
therefore, which plunges into the mysteries of natw 
without having grappled first with the mysteries 
thought, the system of natural evolution not 
cepted, is pre-Cartesian and mediaeval. 

But Descartes, through breaking the fetters 
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[ae traditional ideas of the schoolmen, 
reSsanained under the sway of others. He remained 
4 —Dnualist, never doubting the independent existence 
of two separate worlds, the world of thought and 
thm <2 world of matter. The world of thought was 
mie in his Cogito, but the world of matter 
(yw sees a world by itself, totally different and ap- 
| pem-mently beyond the reach of the Cogito. Mind 
WE Eh Descartes was a substance possessed of the 
pr<>perty of thinking, using that word in its widest 
| sexs, so as to comprehend perceiving, willing, im- 
*=Zning. Matter was a substance possessed of the 
vied of extension, extension comprehending the 
ties of divisibility, form, and even motion. 
could these two substances have in common ? 
put them asunder, how was he to join them 
| want And, even if he had simply accepted them 
Le how was he to ascertain whether the 
a the mind possessed of matter was 


















solution sounds strange to our ears, yet 
translated into modern philosophic thought. 
“starts with the conception of God which he takes 
essed on his mind, and as his conception of 

ves the conception of the most perfect 
eartes considers that every possibility of 
; delusion in the world which 
created is ipso facto removed. This step, 
changed the uncompromising subjective scep- 
with which Descartes begins hie philosophy 
r uncompromising dogmatism, was 
no doubt by the theological atmosphere 
But we must guard against suspecting 
concession to the prejudices of his con- 

























faith in the truthfulness of our Hfecultses on 
in God as a perfect Being, is as unfair as to. 
Bacon for his fanciful interpretations of Greek 1 
Tf we tried to translate the argument of De: 
into the phraseology of modern philosophy, 
do it in the words used by Dr. Martineau 
truthful character of our cognitions. * Faith 
veracity of our faculties, he writes, ‘if it- 
anything, requires us to believe that things 
they appear, that is, appear to the mind in ¢] 
and highest resort ; and to deal with the fac 
they only appear, as if it constituted an eterna 
from their reality, is to attribute lunacy to un 
reason. “Trust in God as a perfect Being 
“an unwillingness to attribute hmacy to un 
reason,” sound very different, but their inten! 
the same,” 

Noiré, though starting from the Cogito o 
cartes as what is certain above everything 
deviates from him when he proceeds to et 
subject and object of knowledge asunder, an 
more when he attempts to heal that wou 
means of his Concursus divinus, which ser 
a panacea for all ailings both with Descarte 
with his followers, One of the most disting 
Cartesians, Malebranche, went so far as to mi 
that when our soul perceives, it is not influen 
outward objects, but by God only, calling fo 
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Nothing was in the intellect except what hi 
into it through the senses, and if 
No, nothing but the intellect itself, the next 
clearly was, What then is the Intellect? 
The answer was given from two opposite quar’ 
Condittae and by the philosophers of France and 
Kent. Germany, Penser c'est sentire w 
the answer of Condillac, La Mettrie, and 
Kant’s answer was the ‘Oritik der reinen Ver 
nunft, in which he gave what is the only bh 
definition of the intellect, namely, the defining 
fixing of its true limits, What these limits an 
according to Kant, is by this time well known to 
all serious students of philosophy. Man ean posses: 
a knowledge of phenomena only; what: lies beyanc 
the phenomenal world is beyond his beter | 
conception. His own sensuous 
mined by space and time, his mental jose | 
the categories. These forms of perception and cox 
ception are, according to Kant, neither inate n€ 
cognate, but inherent, inevitable, irremoyable. 
cannot be thought away, They are that with 
which thought could not be conceived as 
in man. They cannot therefore be the result 
thought, but must be antecedent to all : 
They are the laws of sense, the laws of thought, 14 
Sine qua non of all intellectual activity, 
Within this charmed circle described by Kant | 
human intellect is safe; outside it, it becomes en 
brangled in antinomies or inevitable i 
According to Kant we have on one side man, 1 
prisoned within the walls of his senses and with 







































perceive about 31° of heat (Ce 
would hear the tone of e”' 


While one Monon thus maintains itself 
the inroads of another, or in reality of 
number of Mona, it vibrates. Tt asserts it 
vibration, i.e. by a constant and regularly 
attempt to maintain itself against foreign 
Vibration in the highest sense is a struggle 
existence, a struggle between being and not-beil 
While one Monon has for one moment to yield, ani 
as it were to surrender some of the space ‘ 
belonged to itself, it recognises in the very act 
yielding the existence of something else, able to dis 
turb, but unable to annihilate ; so that when we say ™ 
of something that it exists, what we really mean i 
that it resists, and that for a moment it is where we 
were before, while our own existence is proved 
our recovering the ground which for a moment» 
hind lost, 
And here begins the first glimmering of 2 | 
ia called itt oteaory (or chal aabenee verte 
the category of objectivity. Tt is true that a 
tion by itself tells nothing of an object, but vee 
are so constituted that we must look upon => 
vibration, not simply as a status, but as caused BS 
eS _— 





© CF, Noiré, Grundlegung, p. 50 
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S<>mething ; and by fixing that something ontside 
<> ecenclves we translate disturbances, irritations, or 
2 Enations into the perception of a cause or of an 
Eejet. This shows that no perception can be entirely 
}=essive, as many philosophers supposed, to whom 
2 —xeciving was simply suffering or being passive. 
“E7 Bans Malebranche said : ‘In the same manner as the 
fexcully of receiving different figures and configura- 
hous in the body is entirely passive, and involves no 
=6=C ion whatever, the faculty also of receiving different 
Seas and different modifications in the mind is en- 
Girely passive, and involves no action whatever. I 
S=211 this faculty, or this capacity which the mind 
ESssesses of receiving all those things, the under- 
Eauding ('entendement), We hold, on the con- 
Sraay, that every impression is received and perceived 
Eosy our resistance, and every resistance is naturally 
=<Stive, and, on the part of « self-conscious Monon, 
i We suiler, no doubt, in seeing and 
Pressing, but wo suffer because we are able to resist. 
With this sensuous, but not entirely sensuous, per- 
© }ption begins, according to Noiré, that subjective 
olution of thought, from the lowest to the highest 
Sink, which forms the chief part of his philosophy. 
Wye need not dwell here on his views on objective 
~~ station, though they contain many sug- oy 
2 SStiions which tho followers of Darwin ® 
Pali find extremely useful. Schopenbau s wel 
ee Meey a aetceered a strong aversion to the theory of 
Tuition when in Germany it tried to pose as real 
z =. What has philosophy to do with becom- 
= = 2 he wrote; ‘it ought to try to understand being.” 
however, ig a thorough Darwinian in prin- 


(AE 1s, though in detail he follows Robert Mayer 
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non-entities, They are two sil 
sume act which cannot be 

which the Greeks alone called by i 
Logos. 


Noirs 1877, ‘On the Origin of Reason, 1 
sslanation and ‘Logos,’ 1885, Noiré begins his argue 
cule Ment by pointing out a well-known facts 
origin of roots that’ whenever our senses are excite 
otewer' and our muscles hard at work, we feet 
a kind of relief in uttering sounds’. He remarle=* 
that particularly when people work together, whe=== 
peasants dig or thresh, when sailors row, 
women spin, when soldiers march, they are i 


Paice ienit 


to accompany their occupations with certain mor 
or less rhythmical utterances. ‘These utterano 
noises, shouts, hummings, or songs are a ki 
atural reaction against the inward b 
wsed by muscular effort. They are almost in 
luntary vibrations of the voice, corresponding 
the more or less regular movements of our wh 
ily frame, They are a relief rather than ® 
at dulation of the quickent===<l 
through the mouth. They r<——> 


ee 


* ‘This point has been well ilustrated by Darwin in his Expo 
sion of the Emotions, chap. iv. 





hue in the Indian tongues?, 

if we consider the meaning 

names. In Old Norse blir, bli, blutt, v 

means blue, meant originally the livid colour of & 
bruise. Grimm traces this, and Old High comma 
plio, Med.-Lat. blavus, Fr. bleu, back to Gothit 
bliggvan, to strike, and he quotes as an analogoa=- 
case the Lat. cacsius, bluish grey, from cacder®= 
to cut, 

Black seems to be connected with the wot 
BHRAG, which means to shine, and from the sam 
source bleak, A.S. blic, blaec, 0, N. bleile = 
0. H.G. pleih have been derived with more <* 
Jess certainty, 

From the root GHAR*, which means to heat, 2 
melt, to drip, to burn, to shine, we have many 
for heat, oven, warmth, brightness, and a 
cluster of names of bright colours, such as hae 
harit, harita, harina, all varying between yellom*> 

een, and red, and even white. With these woresds 
ea eR helvus, Greek yAwpés, and our om? 
reen and yellow may be connected, though fae 
exact process of derivation is doubtful®, Possibly 0 
yw meant originally to be green, like vireo, to He 
, to be fresh, to flourish. 
is shows how words the most cs to w 
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derived from roots expressive of subjective acts can 
newertheless be proved to confirm rather than to 
weaken Noird’s theory. . 
rikewise, that outward sounds which we perceive 
Shronald be conceived as uttered by agents Samo ot 
Vikke ourselves is perfectly intelligible, A a. 
hissing, gnashing, crunching noice would naturally be 
S88irnilated to the noises which are produced by man 
Wiraself or by the instruments which he employe, 
Acnd with regard to tastes, too, we see the same 
Mental process: Sharp is cutting, bitter Nace of 
%6 biting, hot is burning, mild is rubbed — tex 
down and smoothed, sour may have meant originally 
Scratching, sweet, good-smelling'. In all these cases 
Ur sensations were clearly conceived as produced hy 
“gents without us. (Gall by being called bitter was 
Feally conceived at first as a biter, under the influence 
of What we shall have to treat hereafler as Funda- 
™ental Metaphor. 
Noijré has likewise met the objection that many 
SCtivities of sense and mind are not. really vities, 
Showing that anyhow they were conceived as 





* Swoet seems to be one of the oldest compounds proservod by 
the provided it consists of su, well, and the root 
ND to tate and to smell. Whother this root 

hth ent, ix doubtful, Wo find svida in Sanskr 
PEChris in Latin, sits in Gothic (Curtins, Grund 
MMsieiaan, Vecalsysie, p. go). AD, foll 
AP Beaey in sty, amell, Sf, and in Lat, odo: 
the scass, it gave xviidu, good-smelling or goo 
were long conceived a one tenratio 


weted with 


the accusative. 

» he delights= 

E The Sanekrit sud, to taste, and sid, to impel, to entice, 

‘been traced back to the same root, though the latter doubtfully. 
x 
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pa det me, repudio and refuto from fi! German 
Pfui! But nothing that I have said excludes the 
Possibility that a limited class of words, particularly 
J modern languages, which are meant to express 
sound by sound, may have been developed directly 
frorn imitations of singular sounds, whether uttered 
by animals or by man. T do not say that such an 
adrnission is absolutely necessary, but I cannot bring 
™yself to say that it is wrong on principle. Roots 
Meaning to shout, to sing, to call, etc. form clearly 
® class by themselves, and they are more numerous, 
beeause less generalised, than any other class of roots. 
_ Tb is quite true that in most cases roots expres- 
Stve of sound can claim the same origin as all the 
Test, and we certainly see that there was no diff- 
®wlty whatever in forming the verbs clamare, 
@Faculare, sovare or tonare, ete. without having 
to the imitation of actual sounds. Still 
I im quite willing to admit that roots expressi 
*Seunds stand by themselves, Were it a ques' 
©S= pressing our own act of singing, why shoul 
bes expressed by un imitation of the 
Wich we utter in singing? And when the mere 
of other creatures or the mere sounds of 
=< such a3 are heard in storm or t! 
expressed, why should it not have 
S®x imitation of the sounds which we 


x2 








said that they may well indicate, though not 

the former by baa, the latter hy moo. Ba vee 
a want was felt of speaking of a whole flock, 

baa nor moo would then have answered the 

Tf the flock consisted of sheep and cows only, 

such combination as baa-moo (like suovet: — 
and solitaurilia) might have answered. But whe=™* 
more animals were included, their special sounds 
exactly those that had to be most carefully avoidee™ 
and some compromise would have had to be made ©* 
express the general concept of flock. Though 
have often given my reasons why neither baa a 
moo deserve the name of language, it is not ii 
possible that by mere juxtaposition of two 
sounds as baa and moo an approach towards som 
kind of concept might have been made. If ther: =? 
for instance, a sign for father and another for 
then a mere combination of the two would 
us the concept of parents, Thus in Chinese, 
is fi, mother mi, but fu-m) means parents. 

a biped with feathers in Chinese is ‘kin, a qunc 
ruped with hair is sheu, animals in general 
called ‘kinsheu. Tight, is ‘king, heavy, één 
“king-¢iing is use to express the concept of t 
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But besides the name of the euckoo, that of the 
cock too seems to have been formed in much the 
same way. We find in Sanskrit kukkuta, cock, 
and by the side of it, kukubha, as the name of 
another bird, possibly a pheasant, while in Grek — 
we have couerspas, a the name of the hoopos, aml 
in Latin cucubare, to ery like an owl, in Lithi— 
anian kukauti, to ery like an owl or like a eock— 
All these we must class as imitative words, imitat 
of the special notes of certain birds, If then 
necessity arose of expressing, not those nates Ol 
special birds, of the cuckoo, the cock, the pheasa 
the hoopoe, the owl, but of birds in general, i == 
clear that neither comm{cw nor cucubare 
have suited, not even the Lithuanian kukants 
though this seems to have been already despeci 
to x considerable extent, Those who believe in th 
peculiar origin of roots would hold that by drop 
the more specific imitative elements, a sound 


as ku tight have remained, meaning to ery <— 
to sing in general, and being therefore, to all intes = 
and purposes, a root, KU. 

after this, we consult the list of roots pra 


tt KU. An intensive formation ieokd yubael 
means no longer to shout like a cuckoo, Lo 
ut in general. It is perfectly true that 9 
derivatives of a root KU have as yet bee @ 
in Sanskrit literature, but in the Dhise 
tupiitha we find no less than three verbs, ku (sly 
kun (sa), kui (sap), all with the sense of makir 






























Sa ie ein by Fick and others. Whether a 
‘like «i-wy, dog, should be derived from that root, 
fs another question. I might no doubt have boen 
“theant for the noisy or barking animal, but it might 
eect ian daifed tan xasther rock. TE eéww had 
© Neel to make a noise, then 6i-na, 
aay originally have been intended, not for 
ti sling (SU), but for the roaring waves. Dogs 
waves were certainly considered as closely 
= by the carly poets. Scylla meant originally 
4 dog, as we see from oxv\\o-rvicrns, which is given 
48 an explanation of cav-daiAye (see Curtius, p. 150). 
ship and exéuves mean a barking dog, and 
in Old Slay. we have skyéa, skyZati, to bark, and 
dog. Another argument in favour of ad- 
 mitting a aroot KU has been drawn from the existence 
; parallel roots, such as KUNG, to rustle, 
O&K groan, tohum, KUK, KUN and KVAN, all 
ming to make some kind of noise. Even KUD, 
a which kodayati and kundrayati has been 
ed to belong to the same kith, but though its 
seem confirmed by Greek rud-omds, noise, 
w, to abuse, Old Slav. kuditi, to abuse, M. E.G. 
to sold, its meaning in Sanskrit is to lie, 
er, T mention all this as an hypothesis only, 
pothesis which 1 myself should not wish to 
but which if kept within proper limits, I can- 
g myself to declare as utterly untenable. 
here is another and even more important 
which, I believe, we may safely — sympathic 
those who cling to the inter- 
and mimetic theories. The sounds which 
our acts may, no doubt, be called inter- 
but while as interjections they would be no 































Tt has been argued, therefore that other eoun 
also which we utter, not so much for the purpose 
of imitation, but from a kind of sympathy and 
beeause we cannot help it, may likewise be raised 
to the level of roots, if they are repeated and uit 
to remind ourselves and others of the sensations 
which elicited them from time to time. Tf, he 
instance, we see a stone fall or hear a tree 
by lightning, the cries which escape ourselves 
all around us are in their nature ture, hardly diflent 
from those which we utter under the strain of great 
muscular efforts, I do not see therefore why we 
should resist the conclusion that, within this. 
limited sphere, such sounds may have followed th® 
same course as other sounds on which we chiefly reLY 
for the formation of our roots, re] 
Tt may be well to illustrate this theory os 
an example. It is supposed that the sounds elieite= 
by the swift motion or the sudden falling of sti 
trees, leaves, rain, hail, waterfalls or thund 
some simply expressive of terror, others rep 
by a kind of involuntary sympathy the actual no 
produced by such falls, were at last toned down 
despecialised, or generalised in a sound like PAT— 
This PAT, reminding speakers and hearers of 
they had felt in common, or of what they had 
in common, would become radical quite as m 
































meaning of grinding or reducing to small particles. 
‘Tt should be clearly understood, however, that nen 
pee zite grinding or platting utter the a. oo 
almost involuntary sounds of Mar-mar, tivity or 
or Ve-ve, are not yet speaking, as little as “?**" 
iad or an animal which screams on being pinched 
said to be conversing, All that F contend for 
ate own acts are the first and the only direct 
_ ebjects of knowledge They are what we will and 
what we know, and while of objects we can know 
one side only, we know all that there is to be 
| Xnown of our acts. It is when we remind ourselves 
‘or_othons of these acts by means of the sounds 
used to accompany them, the clamor con- 
itans, that we make our first step towards real 
e. That first step manifested itself most 
ully in the mood which we call the Imperative, 
reminder, whether addressed to ourselves 
others. In all this we do not postulate 
which the most pedantic psychologist could 
to disallow. We do not suppose that the 
tive speakers, on wishing to convey a command, 
bout to find a sign, which sign they dis- 
the sounds uttered involuntarily by 
and their fellow-labourers in the per- 
of the commonest acts of their daily life. 
we was nothing premeditated in the process 
changed those sounds into signs, When w 
d to grind, the sound Mar returned 
to his lips, and when he wished that 
ould help him in grinding, the same sound 
only in a voice so loud that it should 


a 


tate 
these shouts were weful signs, ie. a means 
iuking others think as we think, know as we know, 
will as we will, do as we do, This is the tue 
nativity of language, a very humble manger, it 
may seem, and yet perhaps the most momentous 
event in the whole history of mankind. 

The difference between the theory which ascribes 
‘The growth the origin of roots to sounds uttered by mem 

ote while engaged in common acts, and the 
other which sees in some at least of these sounds 
amore or less conscious imitations of noises produce — 
by these acts themselves, is really not so great $= 
the upholders of the one or the other opinion imagin@ 
What is important in both is the parallelistn betweem™ 
the process of genoralisation of single sensations 
the production of abstract concepts on one sides 
and the process of mutual friction and smoothing 
down of the sounds accompanying these sensation 
on the other. This double process might eith®* 
go on till the highest generalisations are reache® 
or it might be stopped at certain points, so # 
some roots retained something of their sharper ov 
line and became popular on that very accoune | 
while others, more general in form and meanings 
were used most frequently, till their real origin 
completely forgotten. 

In this struggle between generalisation and sp 


and the summum genus of going, moving, doin 
being, ete. must have been reached from n 
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dit¥erent i ints. This would explain how 
ween doring what may be ealled the Radical Period 
sxxezell communities, after x very short separation, 
became mutually unintelligible. We could thus 
Perfectly understand the natural growth, not only, 
a= 2n later times, of different dialects of languages 

ing the same capital in common, but likewise 
ef different families of languages, such as the Aryan 
amd Semitic, possessing each its own peculiar roots, 
sxad yet, it may be, proceeding in tho beginning 
frorn a common centre. I say we should be able 
fa xuinderstand it, but I feel bound to add, if we 
clearly apprehend the process of the generalisation’ 
*md specialisation of the radical clements of human 
Speech, we should likewise understand that, from 
the nature of the case, it would be imposeible ever to 
Prove it. 

Roots which occur in Pinini’s Dhitupitha, and 

Which I should be quite willing to sur- opimatopaic 


‘Roote. 
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RA, to bark, SHTHIV, to spue, H KK, to oh 
TORSH, to whinny, HRESH, to nei; 
might, no doubt, be dispui 








ree He has taught us to eee 
scious and creative social acts of men, as: 
by various natural sounds, the true germs of: ] 
embodied in Janguage, We have learnt awd hs 
consciousness of repeated self-awilled acts becomes, 
all intents and purposes, what we mean byan 
concept, and how the phonetic sign inseparable 
it is what we mean by a root-word, Even Hu 
could not maintain that the consciousness of th 
continuously repeated act of digging was bat 
singular impression, nor could Berkeley object th 
the mind had no idea of such continued acts 
as certain sounds naturally accompany every 
these acts and serve to recall it, we are nob 
to the admission that, after the idea or the oo 
was formed, its phonetic body had to be fetched fro 
elsewhere to give it security and shelter, 

But though roots expressive of acts are no 
the most primitive, the most numerous and 
portant elements in the growth of human pei | 
and human thought, we must remember that — 
speaking we have to do more than to 
our acts and what is connected with them. 
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Quist Quoiust A quot 
as the question answered by the 


‘the accusative expresses whither | 
moving. The first transitive 
expressive of digging, would probably have t , 
more than ‘I dig a digging, ie “I dig a hole: ” 
but at all events the root of di, being given, 
it would have become possible to apply it either iu 
transitively or transitively. In English this power 
has been retained to the present day. We cam 
soy that the sky crimsons, i.e. becomes ne 
or that the dawn crimsons the sky. 
Professor Noiré seems to think that the act b 
intelligible or realised in conseiousness only tl 
the result which it produced, the act of 
instance, through the hole dug, the act of p! 
through the mat platted. * The fundamental meine 
ing of roots,’ he writes, ‘ was always the 
‘effect of social productive acts, and at the same tine 
‘the act itself as characterised by its effects"! On 
such points positive assertion seems to me vorF 
- hazard may have been, as Noiré says, i 
‘mca follow that it was so in alk 
tt the consciousness of repeated acts seem 
ost important element in the character of root 
by it and by it only that: we can account £ 
ual nature of a root, the conceiving — 
hile the effect of an act would a 
the single is never the object. of 


1G, i 
thal knowledge T do not deny the renetion of t*— 
* Logos, p. 134. | 



























ive concept on the subjective, but the first 
ulse, so far os I can see, must come from 
subjective, it cannot come from the objective 
- Noiré also seems to feel this, when he says 
242), ‘In the signification of roots as the first 
cements of thought, there was the living sense of 
one’s own activity, connected with the intuition of 
its effect as characteristic of that activity. Both 
| Were still undivided and undeveloped.’ I should go 
‘step further and ascribe the first concept to the 
Will, conscious, first of all, of its willed acts, and 
then only of the result of these repeated willed acts. 
Tean understand a concept of mere striking, rubbing, 
Platting, etc. as soon as the accompanying sound has 
teome the sign of these repeated acta, and only 
iter such a conceptual sign has been formed and 
‘does it seem to me possible that the same 
should be applied to the effect produced by 
‘sete, i. &. to a hole, to a flint, to a mat. 
it is more difficult to understand how roots, if 
ily expressive of acts only, could surjective 
made to express mere subjective states, "Mt" 
Timay be true that the necessity of expressing sub- 
| Wtive states arose at a much later time, and was 
‘Yt called forth by any such pressing wants as, for 
the necessity for ordering people to dig or 
(16 strike or to pull. Nor must we suppose that the 
of language was ever determined by the clear 
ness of a want, and by a deliberate con- 
n of the beat means of meeting it. People 
ponder how to express their states of feeling, 
were either frightened or delighted. They 
concepts yet for fright or delight. But if 
1 a root to express shaking, the shaking of a 
y 














a shaking of the Tbe ard iliac Seg 
breath, they would sates Sh tae 
sive of the act, and more particularly of 


Thus ‘I shake’ might mean I shake a tree, ot 
Tam ina state of shaking, i.e. I tremble, or I shuke 
by him, i.e, I am shaken by him, as in vapula ale 
eo fustibus. 

From roots meaning to shake in these di 
senses various derivatives may be formed. The 
KAP, in Sanskrit kamp, means to shake. From me 
we have in Greck xar-»ds, emoke, not what shake=' 
or is shaken, but what is in a shaking state, whe 
moves, or winds and waves. KUP, which is proball—= 
a modification of KAMP, means to shake i 
to be angry. Connected with the Sk. root 
to shake, we have not only Sk. dhati, dust, dhdma= 
smoke, but Gr. @ucs, not so much what is shaken, a= 
what is itself in a constant state of commotion a= 
activity. It is possible that the same root in Ls 
simple form of dh, or in its derivative form dha 
may account for the Greck daiwa, originally the: 
ing of wonder and astonishment, then what cms 
that feeling, a wonder, a miracle. Now from 
Oaiua it is difficult to separate the Greek 
which means originally to shake with wondering, 
afterwards only to gaze or look simply. ‘Thus 
read Il. xxiii, 728, Aaot 3 ad Oneivrd re OduByode 
We frequently find 2év connected with it, as Od. 

17, wodAai J dip’ mjravro iddvres; v.74; xxiv. 4 


-~ <i 
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Another common expression is @aina idérBa, a wonder 
to see. and then, a sight to sce. Curtius, accepting 
Brnogmann's opinion that the root is @jaf, would find 
it ciffeult to explain @aiua. Tt would certainly be 
imteresting if not only the concept of hearing (SRU), 
bart also that of seeing, could be traced back to a root 
(MLeinally meaning to shake, i.e. to vibrate. 
~ To heave’ is used in the sense of going up and 
tory, as a ship heaving in sight, Heaver may be 
‘mes who heaves or lifts something, as a coal-heaver, 
% something that lifts, as a leaver; while heaven 
Wax probably intended for what is lifted on high, 
8nd heft is a common Shropshire word for weight, 
ie what heaves or is heaved, 
TReots meaning originally to rub and to destroy, 
the German aufreiben, come to mean 1 am 
tubbed out, I fall into decay, Ich reibe mich auf, 
Th Sanskrit the root GéR means to decay, more 
Particularly to grow old; hence garas, old age, 
Wipacand ype. But its original meaning, like that 
Of MA, must have been to rub, crush, pound, as we 
aa Lat. gra-num, Goth. katr-n, +ip-s, fine 


The root GI seems to have expressed some special 
Het of violence and destruction, leading to conquest 
4M aequisition. Hence gi-ni-mi, I overcome, part. 


Dts; Greek Brvtu. 

With the short i, and Guna, it is the common 

Yerh for conquering ; gdyati, part. gi- 
With additional 4 we have gya, violence, fa, 
Jyine, tyranny, gyeshtha, the strongest. 

The same root, however, is also used to express the 
Yate of being oyercome, collapsing, failing, growing 
tid, as im gydni, decay, gi-na, old, 4-gita, not 

y2 





- 


decayed, fresh, ete. Hitbschmann' compares 
Latin viétus, and possibly oveshhe, theo the “i 
might thus receive a better explanation. 

Te oct KBAD ‘ous to aes ee Sah 
the root KIHID comes to mean to press down, 
oppress, to aggrieve. But in the Atmanepa 
khinte means to feel oppressed, weary, sal 
khid-ra, oppreased. In Greck «ido is to oppre 
widera and xéxyda he grieves, xidor sadness, | 

We must not attempt to define these erade pt 
cosses in the earliest growth of reason by logi 
distinctions belonging to a much later phase. Ally 
can do is to try to follow the first tentative steps 
reason, or what we now call grammar, taking oi 
only not to forget that our thoughts must be vet 
different from the thoughts of those who first fram 
what we call a neuter verb. 

Several verbs which to us are active and trans 
Neuter verts tive seem to have passed through a phat 
wed sssctive. in which they were neuter, and expra 
sive of a state only, Thus ‘to hear’ seems to? 
an active and transitive verb, but ‘to hear’ ms 
also have been expressed by ‘to be struck, or to b 
set in motion by something,’ and in that case th 
ablative, or in Greek the genitive, would have be 
most appropriate for what to us scems to be t) 
object of hearing A hunter, for instance, laying I 
ear to the ground in order to discover the approa 
of enemies or wild beasts, might well say ‘I sha 
or, as we should now express it, ‘I vibrate,” addi 
‘from a troop of horsernen’ or ‘from a lion,’ and th 
expressing what we express by saying, ‘I hear 



















* Seo Habechmonn, Indo-germanischer Vocalismus, p. 36, 
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woop of horsemen’ or ‘I hear a lion.’ And it is 
certainly curious, as I have pointed out before, that 
the Sanskrit root SRU, to hear, the Latin cluo, 
does actually occur in the Rig-veda in the sense of 
shaking ': Ry. i, 127, 3, vild kit ydsya simritan 
*Gvat vand iva ydt sthirdim, ‘at whose approach 
Fen what is strong and what is firm would shake 
like the forests,’ Sce Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. 494 ; 
Bowitlingk-Roth, 3.0 
Again, a root expreasive ofan act might be used 
to ‘xpress the state produced by that act. Thus ‘to 
dix? ‘ta labour’ might come to mean to work, to 
Weary, to fail, ideas in which we see united in such 
WeSeards as sami, work, simyati, to tire, Gr. canvew, 
Brom such roots employed to express a state there 
| is aan easy transition to roots employed — pamsivo 
fox what we call passive purposes. It ve™ 
hass been argued that in the Aryan languages, and 
| PRarticularly in Sanskrit, what is called the Atmane- 
Pada or middle voice, often expressive of states, is 
tne primitive than the Parasmaipada or active and 
/ i yoice, and that it lent itself more easily 
t> the expression of passive states, and became in 
fit what we call the passive voice. Thus ‘T shake,’ 
‘Wigeht mean ‘I tremble, I fear ;’ ‘I shake through 
/ #8He one’? would mean ‘T am frightened by him.’ 
‘introduction of passives with ya for the special 
Mrases belongs, of course, to a much later phase. 





It will be sceu that I differ somewhat from the view which 
‘He thinks that ern, 
‘but this is not the 
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We should thus be able to understand the natural 
evolution of four verbal phases, though their fall 
Se oe ne 

t. Active: I shake, i.e. something: 

2. Neutral: Take La Tan eeabo ots 

3. Passive: I shake, or Iam in a state of being= 
shaken, by some one; 

4. Active transitive: I shake a tree. 

All this, however, would only suffice to express what— 

Objertive We Know as our own deliberate acts or 

sm our own conscious states, and, supposing 
that our explanation of the origin of roots be right_— 
namely that they are evolved from sounds accompany— 
ing what may be called social acts, performed by many” 
people with a common purpose, or social states, such 
as fear or joy, we could easily understand how the» 
early framers of language succeeded in expressing, nib 
only their own acts, but the acts and states of their 
fellow-workers also. They would have found it easy— 
to say ‘ We dig’ as well as ‘I dig,’ ‘Thou diggest,’ andi 
*You dig,’ and after a time also ‘He digs’ and *They— 
dig.’ ‘We’ is really an earlier concept than *T, andi 
* we dig’ would come more natural than ‘I dig,’ whike= 
the mere necessities of an active life would sam 
introduce expressions for Dig! i.e, you or thou! | 

Nor is it a great step from this more or less 
dramatic language in the first and second persons © | 
the more historical statements conveyed in the third 
persons, ‘He digs’ and ‘They dig.’ Such utteranc=* 
also could hardly fail to have been called forth Lol 
the simple intercourse of hunters, warriors, or 
of the soil, and would involve no further effort thae™ 
the transference of our own acts or states to 
in every other respect like ourselves, 


ll 
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But it is totally different when we come to con- 
sicter the next stage, the transference of pundsmental 
ves acts and states to the objects of nature. ™rbor. 
Ssexaall as this step now appears to us, it is really 
“rxe<omous. Nothing to us seems more simple than 
seer saying ‘Ho digs, to say also ‘It digs, and yet 
hs small step amounts to a complete re-translation 
©f the text of our experience into a new language. 
E Ab not speak here of the so-called category of 

ity which first raises all sensations into percepts 

StacE makes us speak of objects without as the cause 
©f our experience within, That lies behind ua I 
Sak of that fundamental metaphor which makes us 
©Omecive and speak of these objects as if they were 
Stabjects like ourselves. But, strange as this inter- 
PFetation of the objective world may seem, and 
= lous as is the universal mythology to which 
*© has Jed, it was nevertheless inevitable. As we 
one kind of being only, namely our own, and 

85 we possess one language only, namely that which 
‘SA presses our own acts and our own states, and by 
Zen plication those of our fellow-workers, what can we 
Predicate of outward objects except somo kind of 
Being like our own, and what language can we apply 
© them except that which we have framed to express 
Sar own acts and our own states? When I see the 
ing digging a hole in my field, what can I say 

Meee eest sicieyer lias dag a lolot When I ove the 
md grinding branches together till they catch fire, 
What can I say but that a grinder has ground out 
just as L say of myself that I have ground out 

Nstrks by rubbing two fire-sticks till they spurt 
Wt flames ? What we now call lightning was origin- 
ily ‘Digging, tearing, bursting, sparkling there and 











destroyed our harvests and whose scorching my 
killed our cattle and our children, We shall hav 
to consider all this more fully when we come 
examine the growth of mythology in the 0 
sense of the word, and we shall teas ‘hot a 
that has been called either animism, or anthropo— 
morphism, or personification has its common root 
in a much deeper stratum of thought, namely in the= 
psychological necessity of our conceiving all objet— 
as subjects like ourselves. If we want a namic 
for this psychological necessity, it ought to be called 
Subjectivism, before it assumes the various cha— 
racters of animism (conceiving objects as animated) 
anthropomorphism (conceiving objects as men), o=— 
personification (conceiving objects as persons). By 
means of this intellectual process which enabled the= 
earliest speakers to use the sounds expressive oa 
subjective acts and states with reference to all tha 
had become objective to them in outward nature™ 
we are enabled to understand the gradual formations | 
of four classes of objective roots :-— 
1. Active : the wind shakes (it blows) ; 
Neutral: the tree shakes ; 
Passive: the tree shakes (is shaken) by thame 


4. Active transitive: the wind shakes the tree. 





See Beneke, Nene Gnmihgnng sur Motophysik, viii. Leh=——*> 
Gerber, Die Sprache und das Erkennen, p. 92. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE ROOTS OF SANSKRIT. 


._ Tr may be objected, no doubt, that all that has 
hitherta been suggested on the origin of pote of 
*86ts and concepts is theory only, ora mere Aryan hn 
Bt line of the general purposes which the | "** 
PS0ts of any language might be made to serve, pro- 

always that such roots exist, and that they 
PGasess the peculiar character which has been ascribed 
€S them, It is easy to say that all roots must express 
“&¢ts, and more particularly auch simple acts as con- 
Stitute the daily occupations of a primitive society. 
question is, Is it so, and can we by historical 
@Vidence prove that it was so in any of the languages 
best known to ourselves? 
Tn order to answer this question perfect! 
Sught, if possible, to analyse the dictionary of 
family of languages, the Semitic or Aryan, and show 
Mat the original meanings of their roots are really 
Sich 4% we have postulated. Hebrew has been 

Tluexl to about 500 roots’, but it would be de- 

fable that some professed Semitic scholar should 

tndertake to collect the roots for the whole Semitic 
family in its widest sense, 

Au attempt has indeed been made to collect the 
rot! of the whole Aryan family, but the results are 
W RE So uncertain that it would be unsafe to base 


* Reevou, Histoire dee Langues Stwitiques, p. 128. 











y rit, Greek, or 
Dee iecet tc suppose that all Aryan 
pt Sanskrit, had become extinct, and 
ould prevent us in that case from drawing 

ist of Sanskrit roote. 
Phe chief reason, however, why I prefer to try 
_ experiment which we have to try, on the roots 
Sianskrit, is that we possess for Sanskrit a very 
plete, perhaps more than complete list of roots 
tupivia) which is ascribed to a very ancient 
ian, Panini, whom I place between the time 
and Alexander the Great, though I have 
that much of the work ascribed to 























ns, To Hindu grammarians at all events 
the credit of having for the first time 
the idea of a root, and of having made as 
a collection of the constituent elements of 

7 as it was possible to make in their 
Ee therciore we can prove our point, viz. that 
tant roots of Sanskrit are expressive of 

tive acts, we have at least a strong 
in fayour of our theory that the roots 
n languages, possibly of the Semitic and 
u also, will show the same character. 

tt be satisfied with small and imperfect be- 
and though those who lead the way into a 

esearch are sure to be left behind by 

in their track and cannot escape 





a sovestm cm, 


the blame of having done the work that has to La 
done very imperfectly, all pioneers must take thea = 
chance, and if they are knocked down must take <= 
comfort in the thought that without them probubl>—— 
no advance whatever would have been made. ~~ 

Before we begin to examine Pitnini’s list of root==— 

Pisin’ We thust first consider his position in th—<= 
Distepiti. history of the language and literature oi 
India, Like his grammar, his collection of r= 
stands on the very threshold of what is commonly" 
called Sanskrit literature. If we except the Vai 
literature, there is nothing more ancient in India thas=—3 
Panini, and his authority has never been i 
for the last two thousand years. During the Vediese= 
period PAnini had precursors in his own line, nameless 
the authors of the Nirukta and of the of 
but from the close of the Vedic period the positiom=== 
of that grammarian has been quite unique. Ne 
Academy ever claimed such absolute authority s h—_ 
possessed. Whatever in the later so-called classica—2 
literature contravenes a rule of Panini is ipso fact=<—) 
wrong, and not even the greatest poets, such ——= 
Kalidasa, would venture to put their judgment 
against the ipse dixit of their inspired grammar 
Therefore, even if we, from our point of view, shoul 
be able to show that many of Panini’s rales ane 
roots are fanciful and more than fanciful, the f= == 
remains that these rules determined the whole of whi 
is called Sanskrit literature, with the sole exception’ 
certain portions of the Mahibhirata and Rimiya== 
while there is nob a root in his Dhitupiéha which =* 
Sanskrit author, even at the present day, would s=="© 
consider himeelf perfectly justified in employing. 

A work, therefore, such as Panini’s collection <> 


— 
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roots is of the highest value to the student of the 
history of Sanskrit. It has stood alone, unquestioned 
“ariel unrivalled for thousands of years, and it is in 
tx days only that the students of other languages 
heeve been able to produce anything like it, perhaps, 
T cought to add, something better than it, We must 

‘bearin mind also that even what to us may appear 
| pexcrely theoretical ond fanciful in Panini’s grammar 
| is he theory and fancy of an age so remote that its 
| Ye=zry theories and fancies may become more important 

‘thasan the facts of later ages, 

_ But however stupendous that monument of Indian 
| im ity and industry appears, we must not be 
‘bad to its defects, though these defects may be 

‘im Bnerent in the nature of the work, What it pro- 
| PSses to do is to give us, as the result of a careful 
i - analysis, those elements of language 

WEaich cannot be further analysed, and which in 

‘Seaaskrit are called dhitu, a feeder or a root. But 
| discovery of these roots is beset with great 
y dEARealties, Roots are liable to Pa Cas stasyansatl 
| 1% the process of composition and decomposition they 
| #&e sometimes completely lost. It requ 
_ Kxxewvledge of the history and the phonetic laws of a 

2 before we can, for instance, trace the Bohe- 
“™ Zan dei, daughter, to the root DUH, to mil 
8 tas, age, to the root I, to go, or the Fre 
inaetaticum. It could hardly 
that Panini and his predecessors should 
ys have been successful in discovering the true 
Ste of Sanskrit words, or that should have 
| "SSSisted the temptation of admitting new and fineiful 

?<ts, whenever it seemed difficult to trace certain 

| Wands back to the recognised feeders of the language. 
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a decided opinion on the character of what 
unnecessary roots. With the caution and 
characteristic of the true scholar he advised. 
‘fellow-labourers to continue their researches, and 
bwait for new discoveries in Sanskrit literature 
Gre asserting the purely fanciful character of these 
| ee Mira assertio, he says, quum 
paululum literae Indicae notae sint. 
to contra quemque sibi persuasum habere 
tse eas radices, de quibus omnes grammatici 
tsentiant, quum literae Indicae melius 
itae fuerint, omnes exemplis inde sump- 

| probatas repertum iri! 
however, have changed, and our 

ui the 



















of the ancient literature of India, parti- 
the Vedic, has grown so much that we can 
ly continue to hope for any considerable addi- 
ta We must therefore try to account for Panini’s 
roots in a different way. Benfey sug- 
that they might have been taken from dialects 
ken in India at the time when these roots were 
or even from the languages of neighbour- 
‘tribes. This is certainly an ingenious conjecture, 
‘shall try to show that it can be supported by 
‘opinions of native scholars. 
What we know of literary Sanskrit can never be 
to have represented the living The spoken 
6ch of the whole of India, On the Isseuse 
4 : Bhiab, as 
, it seems to represent a Very the tino ot 
il segment only, the language of the — Péini. 
the language of religion, law, and litera- 
and no more. This is admitted by Patasgali, 
“author of the great commentary on Panini’s 
(mar, who when the question is asked who are the 


. 


authorities to settle what is right and what is wrong 
in Sanskrit grammar, replied: the ‘ Sishfas, ie the 
educated people, but not the Sishtas of the whole of 
India, but those of Aryivarta only, that is the country 
east of Adarsa, west of Killakavana, south of Himavat, 
and north of Piriyatra*. 

This shows that Pataggali, and, as we shall see, 
Kitydyana also, were fully aware of the fact thit 
many local varieties of Sanskrit were spoken ovr 
the vast extent of India, 

The question is, what was the classical Sanskrit ob 
which Panini founded bis grammar? It was not the 
Veda, for he has to give special rules for that. Nor 
was it the language which we find in any of the 
literary works accessible to us, for all of them, with: 
the exception of mere metaphrases of Vedic texts and 
the two great epic poems, are founded on his grammar, 
not his grammar on them. Panini constantly refer 
to the Bhisha, the spoken language, But that 
Bhish4 from which he takes his rules and whieh he 
tries to bind down by his rules, had changed 9 
much, even at the time when his earliest commen 

‘, Katyiyana, wrote, that not only words? bul 
even ‘grammatical forms had gone out of fashion in 
the meontime. Katyyana, it is trae, speaks ft 


‘may belong to a different country. 
to details. He points out that tool 





* Phnini, ed, Kielhora, vi, 3, 109; Vedic Hymns, vol. i p, 59. 
* Seo Bhandarkar, Wilson Lectures, p. 28. 
* Pinini, ed. Kiethorn, vol. i. p. 9. 
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shone, tera, you crossed, kakra, you made, peka, 
you which were taught by Panini and occur 
‘in the Veda (such as deh in Ry. iv, 51,4; hakra 
in Ry. iv, 36, 4) had become obsolete, and had been 
replaced by such expressions as yiyam dshita- 
‘vantah, yiyam tiradh, ydyam kritavantah, 
yiyam pakvavantah. 

More important, however, and in some respects 
even more confirmatory of Benfey's opinion, are 


we read (Virttika, 5), ‘They were all used in another 
place’ Patagali adds: ‘And if you say that they 
are not found, then let an effort be made to find 
them, for the sphere in which a word is used is 
wide. The earth has seven islands, there are three 
worlds, four Vedas with their supplements and Upa- 
nishads, divided into many texts. There are a 
hundred branches of the Adhvaryus, the Sima-veda 
has one thousand modifications, the Bahwritya has 
twenty-one, the Atharvana-veda has nine divisions. 
‘There is, besides, the Vikovikya (dialogues), the 
Ttihisa (legends), the Purina (old traditions), and 
the Vaidyaka (medicine). So wide is the sphere 
in which a word may be used. Without having 

cplored the whole sphere in which a word may be 
used, it would therefore be mere rashness to say 
that certain words are not used,’ 

After this follows another important passage, 


| 





1 Zeitschrift der D. M. G. vii 373: 
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n ‘the Nirakta also, 
work supposed to be anterior to Panini, ‘There, 
the Nirukta, ii, 2, we read: ‘Vedic nouns (krit) 
employed which are derived from ordinary roots, suc! 
as damindh and kshetrasidhah, and likewis 
ordinary nouns are employed which are derive: 
from Vedic roots, such as ushna and ghrita.” Thi 
means that dimyati, from which daminih + 
formed, is not found in the Veda’, though it # 
common in ordinary Sanskrit. The same 
to sidhyati, from which kshetrasadhad is formed 
On the other hand, the root of ushna, hot, exists 7 
the Vedic language only, viz. USH [firet conj,), © 
burn; likewise that of ghrita also, which is GHA 
(third conj.). 

This shows that the author of the Nirukta wa 
aware that certain verbal roots were used in th 
Veda which were not used in posi-Vedie Sanskrit 
and that other verbal roots were used in post-Vedit 
Sanskrit which were not used in the Veda. I 
shows, in fact, that already at the time of Yask 
Vedic Sanskrit had been replaced by ens | 
of Sanskrit, 

We now come to another remark of the 
author which proves that he knew not only of 
chronological, but likewise of certain local or dia 
differences in the language as spoken at i 
For he goes on to say : 

‘Among some people the verbal roots only é| 
used, among others their derivatives only. 
inatanee, the verbal root savati, meaning to go 















“Tt occurs once in @ very artificial pasenge of the Brihad-ds 


Up. ¥, 2, 1; 8. BR, vol. xv. p. 189. 
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o<>curs among the Kambogas only, while they use 
i> derivative savas (corpse) among the Aryas, The 
_ Ye=al root diti (to cut) occurs among the Prikyas 
(ES astern people), its derivative datra (sickle) among 
tEs © Udikyas (Northern people).’ 
Yiska, therefore, who is anterior to Piinini, was 
a Swwe of the existence of provincial words, and at 
4  Gnier time Patazgali fully endorsed his remarks. 
A -#ter the passage translated above, Patazgali, con- 
tieauing almost in the very words of Yiska, says: 
* he verbal root savati, to go, is employed among 
tha: Kambogas only, the Aryas employ it in the deri- 
Yeeetive form savas (corpse). The verbal root ham- 
W& ati is employed among the Surdshtras, ramhati 
a&xong the Prikya-madhyamas, while the Aryas use 
‘meTy gami, in the sense of to go. Dati, to cut, 
oS<surs among the Prikyas, ditra, the sickle, among 
thee Udikyas. 
Thave quoted these remarks of Yaska, Katyiyana, 
_ S© = Patazgali because they seem to me to confirm, 
W Bait would otherwise be a mere conjecture, namely 
Beentey's view that the language spoken at the time 
_ © Baxcn Panini composed his grammar was much richer, 
Mach more diversified in different parts of India 
Pan we imagine, Panini himself calls that language 
| * Saisha, and it is difficult to understand how some 
®Baolars can deny the historical character of that 
Iocaguage, when we see how Panini throughout his 
Sammar takes its existence for granted, and care- 
A Wly distinguishes it from the Khandas, Nigama, 
Mantra, and Brihmana, that is the Vedic literature. 
_ _ Af therefore there are roots in PAnini’s DhAtupitha, 
W Eaxich cannot be authenticated in the Sanskrit lite- 
*&f ire known to us, Benfey’s opinion that they may 
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have been taken from the language, as spoken in 
Pinini's time in different parts of India, seems 


perfectly legitimate, and ought not to be summarily 
rejected, although it is right to look for other ex 
planations also. 
We must take care not to transfer what KAtydyam, 
ase, still less what Patafgali tells us, to the 
dislootsst time of Panini; but, after making ‘that 
{the time of reservation, we may add that in Kitty) 
yana’s time vulgar dialects must have 
existed, which, though they had not yet suffered 
the phonetic havoc which characterises Prikrit', 
had, according to Patafgali’s quotations, come very 
near to the standard of Pilli. 
Pataiigi 
of the study. grammar, has to meet an objection — 
that, in ie the right word, we cannot help 
learning at the same time a number of lnm words 
(apabhramsas), such as gvi, goni, gotd, gope 
taliki, which are all dialectic varieties of the 


rttika (i, 3, 1, 12) Katyiyana adie 
ecessury to give a complete Hist of 











darkar, Wilson Tectures, p- 89, 
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goni, are not so much Prikrit as Pali, viz. dnapeti, 
te command, vattati, to be, vaddhati, to grow. 
And when he adds that in ordinary parlance kasi 
is used for krishi, disi for drisi, these are again 
Pali words, rather than Prikrit, for in Prikrit 
krishi would be kisi’, and drisi, disi. 

T have referred to these passages in order to 
claim an unprejudiced consideration for Panini’s 
list of roots. I do in no wise commit myself to 
% recognition of every root which Panini has ad- 
mitted, but I do not think we have any right to 
exclude as purely fictitious every root of which 
as yet we cannot prove from literary documents 
that it was used either in nominal or verbal deri- 
vatives, The chief literary documents which we 
an consult, excluding those which are completely 
under the sway of Panini, are the Brihmanas, Ara- 
nyakas, Upanishads, Siitras, possibly the Epic Poems, 
and these require 4 much more careful examination 
than they have hitherto received. I go even farther, 


Sanskrit, I should look in cea two 
Thdian literature for traces of roots, 
Panini from the so-called bhishi, v 


‘skrit term sarvAvat (Pili sabbava) 
Sanskrit has hitherto been met with in the Satapatha- 





© Vararuchi, ed. Cowell, i, 28. 
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mann, as confirming his theory of the former ev 
istence of roots with initial and final aspirates, w 
required by A.S, dryge; but here we can hardly 
follow him. The vowel and the final consonant 
DHRAKH leave some difficulty, still the coineiden: 
is too great to be dismissed as purely accidental, 

After these preliminary observations we now pre 
Heamination ceed to an examination of Panini’s colles 

«f Pinin’*® tion of roots, And here it gives me much 

Ret pleasure to acknowledge how much light 
has been thrown on the true nature of this difficult 
work by Professor Hjalmar Edgren in his excellent 
paper On the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language, 
published in the Journal of the American Orient) 
Society in 1879. Though from what I have sic 
before, it will appear that I cannot agree with all == 
conclusions, his essay will always mark a very inm=— 
portant advance in the true appreciation of Panins == 
great work, He distinguishes, first of all, betwee 
two classes of roots, the authenticated and the um==— 
authenticated. In the first class he comprises 
such roots as have actually been met with in person 
or impersonal forms, and he brings their number 
992. That number will probably be increased by ==" 
few casual discoveries, but I doubt whether it wires! 
ever go much beyond 1ooo. These are the living! 
germs of the Sanskrit language, such as we know ic 4 
from its literary remains. 

From that number, however, Mr. Edgren deducts = 
first of all 112 duplicates, forms such as DAD (2, = 
16) and DAY (14, 9)" by the side of DA; DADH 
(2. 7) by the side of DHA; DUDH by the side of 





+ Wertergnand, p. 6, note, 


a 
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DHE; f (0, 343 24, 40; 26, 34) and AY (14, 1) by 
| thee side of 1; VEP by the side of VIP, etc. He also 
treats nasalised as mere varieties of unnasalised roots, 
ling BADH and BAnDH, SUBH and SUmBH, 
SAS and SAmS as identical roots. So far most 
scholars would probably agree with him. But when 
the proposes to treat SKM and KM, SKHTD? and 
KAID, STAN and TAN, SPAS and PAS likewise 
‘®S8 mere phonetic corruptions, he seems to me to 
go cither too far or not far enough. These roots 
have no doubt 2 common origin, but itis by no means 
| elear that the forms without initial S were derived 
from those with initial , or vice versa, They should 
be treated as parallel roots, particularly as in several 
| iesstances their meanings also are kept distinct. 
Tits we find SMA and MA, SKA and KA, 
SZEAND and KAND, KAM and SKAM®*, STIM 
amd TIM, SPHAR (SPHUR) and PHAR, SKUT 
| aad K(Y)UT, STA and TA, instdyu and thys, thief; 
SPAN, to thunder, and TAN in Sk. 
‘thunder, tonare, Goth. thunjan; STR: 
_ Sed TRH, to crush ; STIP and TIP; 8! 


* Ste Bonfey, Kuro Sanskrit-Grammatik, 
® See Vedic Hymns, i, 166, 10; Ficl ch, 
* Tho parallel forms would be as, ame, anas, nas. 








ARTH, ete. This reduction is quite reasonihle== 

provided always that the nouns from which thee 
roots are formed can be traced back to some othe —* 
authenticated root, Thus DHUP, to fumigate, cn 
be accounted for as a derivation of DHU, to shake 
SUTR, to tie or to declare in the form of a stitri, 
of SIV, to sew; but SABD, to sound, and MUI, 
with ud, to uproot, are in « different position, They 
cannot, or, at all events, they have not yet bear 
traced back to any other roots, and have therefore = 
a right to at least a provisional place in the Dhie — 
pitha. 

Mr, Edgren, after deducting 48 denominatiw, = 
and 16 other roots, which ean be accounted fo 
as derived from others, such as kanksh (fo 
KAM or KAN), gige (from GA), daridré (from 
DRA), etc., arrives at 880-64 =816 as the actual 
number of authenticated roots which cannot be 
back to any simpler forms. 

But even these remaining 816 roots can be stilt 
further reduced by showing that several of them are 
clearly parallel roote, and form what may be calle 
clusters. Thus, as | in Sanskrit is a parallel fore 
of r, in most eases a later modification of it, sucei® 
roots as RAMB and LAMB both meaning to humst 
down, RAmH, to hasten, and LANGH, to leap, maay 
fairly be counted as one, though they vary ona 
siderably in their application to special meanii 
‘The same remark applies to certain roots in whieh 
T is final, such as DA, to burst, DAL, to splat: 
KAN, to go, and KAL, to move; GVAR, to be bot 
and GVAL, to glow; or where it is medial as ™ 
PRU, to move on, and PLU, to float; PRUE 
to sprinkle, and PLUSH, to burn; MAKSH == 


lll 


{3 ees ea 
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MOLAKSH : MRE and MLE7; MRED and MLED; 
ERAND and KLAND. But if Mr. Edgren goos a 
yp farther and treats, for instance, lingual n and 
n as interchangeable and therefore BHAN 
* x modification of BHAN, I cannot follow him. 
The lingual n has a character of ite own in Sanskrit, 
®%c) I doubt whether it ever takes the place of « 
n without a definite reason, That r and sh 
PFSdice that change is well known, likewise that in 
Many cases r and sh may disappear, and yet leave 
betaind their effect in the change of dentals into 
This may possibly account for KUZ and 
K_2gp?, TRU and TAD, GHATT' and GHASH, 
KORID and KURD, though not without leaving 
Se er: anomalies unexplained. But without a cause 
& dental never becomes a lingual, and therefore 
BELAY, to speak, though it may be a dialectic 
Y-riety, cannot possibly be treated as a development 
ef BHAN, to sound. If it is to be connected with 
*0me other root, I should rather think of BHA 
to speak, though I admit that it is as 
count for the presence of a final lin, 
BEHASH as for that of the final lingual 
And what applies to BHAN and 
to such roots as AT and AT’ to KAI 
Which Mr. Hdgren groups together. A’ 
MOt be changed into AZ, to roam, wi 
and that reason, namely 
‘of an r or sh, would at on 


follow, to pursue, 
explanation than AT - and s being 
at the beginning of a word, T know 
™*S cortain evidence for it, and cannot therefore, for 









been corrupted by local pronunciation 

and in that case BHAW and A" might find pand 

in Di and DI, KSHVID and KSHVID; but 

ltr which would require very careful 
oa, paibicthsiyas need the age ota 

ae 


Accepting, however, the general ode 
by Mr. Edgren, we may, under protest, admit 
further reduction of 816 to 789 authenticated re 
He is himself fully aware that there may be @ 
difference of opinion on this subject and that 
must leave a certain margin to individual opit 
There would then remain 789 authenticated 1 
sufficient to explain the whole wealth of the San 
dictionary. 

But though every one of these roots can ¢ 
a kind of personal individuality, I pointed out 
years ago (Lect. 8. L,, vol. ii. p. 329 seq.) that: 
of them can be arranged in families, though I did 
commit myself exclusively to any theory in orde 
explain the exact degrees of relationship which } 
the different members of such families of roots 0 
or less closely together, 

After carefully weighing the various theories: 
posed by Pott, Curtius, Fick, and othi 
I still retain my conviction that 1 
of them suffices by itself to account 







Variation 


ments pt, and I find that Mr. el 
is inclined to look upon such a root as UG 
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a pand g and dh in SRP, SMG, and YUDH as 
verbal suffixes, possibly as remnants of independent 
foots, is altogether satisfactory. If there were no 

consonants but p, g, and dh, or if some other 
cormsonants occurred with greater frequency and 
always with the same modificatory power, I should 
feel inclined to see in Curtius’ theory a solution 
of zal difficulties, There are cases which require 
‘tomssideration, Thus we find a final t in AIT by 
‘the side of KI, in DYUT and DYU, in K{RT 
and KAR We meet with an additional forma- 


and contemporary dialectic variety. 
I. Successive Pooneric CHanar. 


F reckon as successive phonetic changes those 
the transition of one vowel or consonant, 


Syan languages, while I class all other changes as 
fic, using dialectic in a more ial sense, for 


oe using 
a its usual sense dialectic would, of course, compre= 
Berid many of the succcssive phonetio changes also 
Wich [wish to treat separately. This whole chapter 
 ®aidical pathology has been well treated by Benfey’, 
®2E4 after him by Curtius and others. 
*  Grammatik der Sonskritsprache, 1352, p. 71; Kurzo San- 
it-Grammatik, 1855, p. 26. 
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to press, chew, and KHID, to press'; TAM, to 
be weary, TIM, to be quict; SAS, to order, 
SESSI, to teach ; SADH, SADH, to reach the goal, 
ST QDH, to reach the goal; SAM, SIM, to labour. 
There is, besides, the well-known Ablaut of roots in 
4. © >, ¢, o), giving us DHI, STHI, and Df by the side 
of DHA, STHA, DA. See also Mi, MI, and Di, 
vi, 1, 50. 
<<) A and U: in KAMP, to tremble, KUP:, to be 
an s=ty; BHAG, to share, and BHUG, to eat and 
drm ak, to enjoy; MAD, to gush forth, to rejoice, and 
MES, to be glad. This change is different from the 
¥ea=—y common transition of an initial va into u as in 
VS KSH, to grow, and UKSH, to grow; VABH, to 
| ¥S=ave, and UmBH, to bind; VAH, to carry, and 
=H, to move; VR, to cover, and UR-nu, to sur- 
t= nd. A similar change is very common in roots 
i which ar changes with ir and ur, and which 
it grammarians generally write with long r7, 
‘Sih as GAR, GIR, GUR ; GAR, GUR; TAR, TIR, 
; PAR, PUR. This phonetic process might 
| explain such varieties as KAR-V, to chew, and 
Gry, to pound; BHA, to carry, and BHUR, to 
FiAcer ; also SPHAR and SPAUR, to burst, 
—€l) A peculiar change of A to B: AG, 1G, and 
Ee, to cet in motion; ADH and EDH, to grow; 


Pea rate roct, it would give u clus to the Sanskrit root NADH 
‘even NATH), meaning to beg, literally to be straitenod, 


Pisoeche or needy. 
= 












Panini, vi, 1, g2, states that khid takes & in the Veda 
Mido for kikheda. 
% ‘The change of a into u may be due to a parasitical ¥ aftur k, 
~ p. Thus, besides kamp and kup there may have boen 
Been ai yatb, to boil. Tor and var may go back to tar, 
B® Lvakah gos back to taksh. 
Aaa 
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GAMH and GEH, to kick, to struggle, zappela, 
probably Old German gangan, to go; BHRAmS and 
BHRESH, to shake’; MAD and MRED, to gladin; 
YAS and YESH, to boil ; VAN and VEN, to desir; 
BHRAG and BHREG, to shine, The fi 
to é should also be included here, as in ant 
HEL, VISH7' and VESHY, for they seem hanilj 
to be attributable to the ordinary Guna. 

(e) Nasalisation of rudical vowels: in AS ax! 
AmS; AH and AnH; MAH and MAmH; TIDY 
and InDH; AG and AAG; BADH and BAnDES: 
SUBH and SUmBH; SAG and SA#G, and m=) 

All verbs such as MAnTH, Pain. vi, 4, ca 
see also PAn, vi, 4, 25-26; vii, 1, 59-60, 


AND OTHER CHANGES. 
on with loss of final vowel: DESL 
and DAD; DHU and DUDE =: 


HA, to leave, and GAH. 
(desiderative) : AS and AKSI—i 
TS, to reach, and IKSH, to pe=™ 
NKSH; YAG@ and YAKSI==4: 
aml 


to keep off, i.e. to say 
IKSH, to beg, from BHAG™ 4 








Ziwei Arische A-Luute, in K. Aaxy. p 2 ~ 
alatal ¢ into wh remains unexplained, 
Grundeige, 28; 64. 
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devour, and GAKSH, to devour; HAS, to laugh, 
and GAKSH, to laugh ; KAS in KAKAS, to shine, 
and KAKSH, to shine, to see ; SAK and SASK. 

(a) Prosthetic i as in IYAKSH, TRAG, IRADH, 
and even INAKSH, by the side of YAG, MAG, 
RADH, and NAS; probably due to imperfect re- 
(e) Final A (and i) with shortening of base: 
iand YA, to go; Uand VA, to weave; KAS, 
to shine, and KSA, ie. KHYA, to tell’; GAL, 
to drop, and GLA, to droop, unless connected with 
G&, to decay; GHA, to drip, GHRA, to sniff; 
GAN, can, and GNA, to know; GAS (upakshaye) 
and KSHA, to fail (kshaye)?; GI and GYA; 
TAR and TRA; DA, to tear, and DRA, to run; 
DHAM and DHMA; DHI and DHYA; P&M and 
PRA; Pi and PYA; BHAS and PSA, to devour; 
MAN and MNA; MAL and MLA; Vi and VYA, 
to cover; Si, to sink, and SYA, to settle, to curdle; 
8U and SVA, also SVI; SA and il; 
SAN (*) and SNA (also SNU, to drop); STI and 
STYA, to stiffen; HU 
Sanskrit root AHA, to cut, from w 


in Lat. de-sci-sco, ete. (Curtius, 
however, pointe to SAK, and this aj 


grammar, though restricted to a more definite 
sphere: ¢.g. ead and «Ay in «éeAy-wa; Bad and BAy 
th BiBXrra; dan and dun in déunnac; wer and wry 
im pduvquar; crop and ozpw in érrpmna. From av 





# Rigveda, Pratieikhya, p, 13, note; ef. Zend khgit 
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in Oweir and Sdraros we have. Orrrds; from «a im 
datos, xuntos; from ep i in réperpoy, Tpuros, ri7pae, ete,” 
Possibly the roots DA, SA, and SA belong to the 

same class. If, as has been supposed, DA, to divide, 
is connected with AD, then 

AD: DA, to divide, dati, dyati, dayate; 

AS: SA, to throw, siti, syati, (enya) ; 

AS: SA, to sharpen, si-aiti, syati, (si-saya). 

(f) In many cases roots with final A have second- 

ary forms in I and I, becoming ay and dy by Guna 
and Vriddhi. It is usual to represent the roots which 
change f to dy, as ending in Ai or dy, and they 
are often treated as separate roots by native gram- 
marians. But if we refer, for instance, DHA, to 
suck, ag in adhft, dhasyati, ete, and DHI, as in 
dhiya, dhayati, dhinoti, and dhinvate, to one 
and the same source, why not PA, to drink, as in 
apit, pisyati, ete, and Pi as in pipaya, payate, 
and pinvati? Only while some of these roots have 
developed every one of these varieties, like DHA, 
Dui (dhiy), and besi DHI-nva, others 
are not so complete, i 


be afraid, as in 

KI, to gather, kin 

and kayate, 
thout considering | 


‘gus Matas DA to di 











* This phonetic process bas beon very fally 
Brugmaun, Pick, and others. 
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ditn; MA, to measure and to fix, mita; SA, to 
sharpen, sita (also sta); SA, to bind, sita. 

Il. With participles in i, GA, to sing, gita; 
DHA, to suck, dhita; PA, to drink, pita; SPHA, 
to swell, sphita; SRA, to boil, srita (also srfta), 
This root SRA points back to SA, to boil. HA, 
to leave, hina (also hata). 

The same change of final 4 to i and 1 accounts also 
for GRi and GRI, to grow old, as derived from GAR, 
and for GRI, to approach, if derived from GAR, to 
approach. 

(g) Another curious change is that of final f and 
iv, as in MU and MLV, GU and Giv, SYU and SIV. 

(h) Sometimes final & varies with u, as in DAR, 
DRA and DRU, SA and SRU, to flow; SNA, to 
batle, and SNU, to flow; possibly GA and GU, to 
sing; PRA and PRU, to fill, to How; possibly DA 
and DU ; see Darmesteter, De conjugatione verbi 
Dare, p. 24. 

Mr. Edgren connects even YAM and YU, which 
would be analogous to DRAM and DRU, and KAMP 
and KUP; but when he goes further and derives 
these as well as YAT and YUG@ and YUDH from 
DAM, I doubt whether it is safe to follow him. 

TL Draneertc Vanrery. 
Yet all these phonetic modifications or affections, 
n fact, which could safely be ine 
me of Phonetic 


1 may require 

planation as being not simply phonetic. 

We must here, as elsewhere, have recourse to Dia- 

lectic Variety, as the second force which, together 
with Phonetic Change, has helped us Ww exysho 
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most of the riddles in the life of language. We 
must also be prepared for a certain number of purely 
accidental coincidences, Thus, because TUD and 
NUD both mean to push, it does not follow that 
initial I and N are interchangeable. Nor would 
TUG and TUX, both meaning to drive, warrant us 
in taking G, K, and D as variants. TRAP means 
much the same as TRAS, to be frightened, but this 
would not justify us in treating P as a substitute of 
S. AAG, again, bas much the same meaning as 
RAG, to colour, but whether R was either added 
or dropped is a different question. 

Whatever view may hereafter be taken of these 
and similar cases, it is quite clear that for the 
present they cannot serve as material for phonetic 
rules. We cannot say that in « root surd and sanant 
letters may interchange, because there is some 
similarity between SAD and SAT, between KLATH 
and GRAnTH, between NADH and NATH. Mr. 
Edgren suggests indeed that DUL, to raise, might 
be connected with TUL, to lift, but how, he does not 
say, nor does Dr, Whitney, who silently adopts this 
suggestion, improve it by adding ‘ doubtless.’ 

In GURD and GURDH, d and dh seem to be 
interchangeable, in RINKH and RING, to creep, kh 
and g; but such isolated cases can never justify the 
admission of a general phonetic rule, Many similar 
cases might be mentioned where consonants seem to 
have been added, or, it may be, dropped, with a 
certain purpose, but so sporadically as to make any 
general conclusions quite impossible, We have 
spoken already of the final as in BHYAS, which 
has been matched by GAt and GRAS, BHA and 
BHAS. We might add STU and STUBH; DAt 
and D&S, DA and DAS; MLUK and MLUP, SAK 
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and SAP; AHI and KHID. Or initially there 
might seem to be some purpose in SKAmBH and 
STAmBH, in SRAmBH and RAmBH, SKUT and 
KYUT; in SKAM and KAM. But all such com- 
binations are extremely uncertain. Dr. Edgren com- 
pares SKAM with SAM rather than with KAM, but 
phonetically this would be without a single analogy '. 
Let us suppose that people engaged in cracking 
bones, breaking stones, or felling trees, primitive 
accompanied these and similar acts by the — Pislestic 
sounds of KRA, TRA, or PRA, that is“ 
by sounds produced by « firm closing and sudden 
opening of the chief barriers of the human voice, 
the throat, the teeth, and the lips. At first the 
variety of these sounds would probably have been 
far greater, for there is no reason why the inherent 
vowel should have been a rather than i or u, or 
why ther should have been pronounced before ratber 
than after the vowel. We might thus have KAR, 
or KRA, TAR or TRA, PAR or PRA; and again 
KRA, KRI, KRU, KAR, KIR, KUR, etc. The 
very fact that roots had to be explained as sounds 
accompanying the acts of y people working in 
common would explain the original variety of such 
sounds, a variety due quite as m 
variety of individual sounds | 


Wage “sounds was 
only, for every- 
indi 


fy cehitlingk and Roth's Dic- 
tionary, Whitney, as ai ‘from Edgren, 
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and the true leader of men is he who leads while 
being led. From the process of leading while being 
Jed, two results would naturally follow: If these 
sounds were to answer their social purpose, that is, 
if they were to be understood, it was necessary, 
either that one individual sound should in the end 
prevail and the rest vanish, or that by a kind of 
friction and compromise the various sounds which 
had been started should be merged into one. The 
result in both cases would be much the same; the 
fittest sound would survive, the otliers would slowly 
vanish, unless they could be made to answer some 
new and special purpose. By the first process, that 
of individual selection, we could quite as well as 
by composition account for roots, such as YUDH, 
to fight, YUG, to join (manum conserere), being 
adopted, becaueo they happened to be the favourite 


terms of one great leader of men; by the second 
process, that of phonetic generalisation, the existence 
of such a root as YU, to join, might be explained, as 
being the most neutralised form of many more in- 

dividual sounds, such as YUDH, YUG, YAUT, ete. 
All this is, of course, pothetical, and 
first. period in 
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drift into dogmatism. I do not deny that YUDH 
and YUG may be explained as compounds of the 
root YU and the two roots DHA and GAN, but 
T cannot shut my eyes to the difficulties of admitting 
such compounds, nor cun I see any intelligible 
explanation of such modificatory consonants as final 
n, t, v, d, &, all of which are likewise admitted by 
Mr. Edgren as radical suffixes (see also Benfey, 
Grammatik der Sanskritsprache, § 144, iv). I there- 
fore keep my eyes open for the other explanation, 
namely that out of a lange number of individual 
or occasional sounds, YUDH and YUG survived, 
because used by a powerful man or by a powerful 
clan, while YU survived as the most general sound 
by which the various acts of joining either in com- 
bat or in peaceful work had been expressed. These 
two hypotheses do not exclude, they rather complete, 
one another, and by either of them we could under- 
stand what we must learn to understand, namely 
the existence of clusters of roots some of which, both 
in form and meaning, are co-ordinate, while others 
are clearly subordinate, 

In my Lectures on the Science of Language (vol. 
ii. p 347) I tried to show what I mean by Root mat 
a cluster of roots, selecting for that. purpose the root 
MA and its relatives. There are two ways of repre- 
senting the genealogical relationship of this family 
of roots. We can either look upon the simplest 
form MA as the ancestor of all the rest, or we may 
consider it as simply one out of many cognate roots, 
though perhaps as the most typical representative 
of the whole family. ; 

Tn the first case our stemma would be something 
like this: 
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MAK, to crush, to die, 


otal" 
oe tate 


MAK MAUCGT MAG MAW MARD MADE MURSH MALS 
tohurt to perish topolish tocrush torub toruboub to forget tostroke 


In the second case we might represent the cluster 
in the following way: 


Besides these nine roots which have survived in 
Sanskrit, there may of course have been many more 
which became useless after a time and were replaced 
by others. But taking those have survived, 
T can hardly bring myself to believe that they are all 
later descendants of the one Some of them 
may be, but others lend the 
to the second explanation, 
the working of Dialectic Gro 
us the few remaining tre 
have been as many years 
being cleared and rendered 
of rational thought. 


* I distinguish phonetic varieties by ‘small letters, 
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The same remark applies to other clusters of 
roots. We know how often the aspirated The sonant 
mediae H, BH, DH, GH vary in San- “spire 
skrit and other Aryan languages, but it is diffi- 
cult, and in many cases impossible, to determine 
whether any one of them was the original from 
which the others were derived, or whether we have 
to admit from the beginning a number of inde- 
pendent dialectic varieties. Thus we find radical 
forms, such as GAH, GABH, and GADH; NAH, 
NABH, und NADH; SUBH and SUDH; GALBH 
and GRDH; GRABH and GRAH; DARBH and 
DAmH ; SAH and SAGH; RUH and RUDH. In 
some cases the transitions from one into the other 
aspirate are so common as to fall under grammatical 
rules, but neither phonetic weakening or strengthening 
will fully account for them all. 

The same mixture of phonetic change and dia- 
lectie variety we see in euch roots as DHUR, 
DHURV, DHVAR, DHVAL, DHRU, and by 
their side HUR, HVAR, HVAL, HRU, and even 
HURKH, 

As to initial modifications, the most important 


re (see p. 347)- Tn 
ms clearly to have been present, 
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But this is not all. There is a further change from 
sk or skh to ks, for we cannot doubt that kshurika, 
razor, and kshura, fvpdv, is connected with khurika 
(ie. skurika);and in the same manner, that KSHAN, 
to scathe, to injure, is connected with KHAN, to dig, 
originally SKAN. Thus we find by the side of 
SKHAD and KHAD, to strike, a third forin KSHAD, 
meaning to cut, to divide, which may be connected, 
though, I admit, the connection is doubtful. In 
khanda, a division, a share, the lingual character 
may be due to the former presence of sh in ksh, 
unless, with Fick, we connect it with SKAR and 
SKARD, to breuk. 

Tn this way we get the following possible varieties 
of an original SK, namely SK (K), SKH, KH, KH, 
KSH. All this is intelligible phonetically, and the 
other Aryan languages offer confirmatory analogies. 
The pronunciation ks for sk is no more than a 
phonetic illusion, which appears dialectically in 
Greek oxigrs and Epa, the steel in a plane ; oxipor 
and Eldhoc, sword, in 0.H.G. wefsa for vespa, and 
in English to ask, and to ax, and vice versa, Italian 
lusco for lax: Ascoli points out kh as a substi- 
tute for sk ii 


7%, 
seems to be indicated likewis: derivatives 
as pras-na from a stem prak h, Tf this stem bad 
been prakkh, a derivative formed by na would 
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have been prak-na or prag-na, while the fact 
that it is pras-na shows the former existence of 
a penultimate s. 

What is more difficult to explain is the repre- 
sentation of ks by kt and kr in Greek. There 
can be little doubt that Greek xray corresponds 
to Sk. KSHAN, but this represents a more original 
SKAN and KHAN. Thus riksha, bear, is repre- 
sented by Latin ur(c)sus, but Greek dperor; take 
shan by zéerwv; KSHI, to kill, by er. Such a 
transition, however, of s into t is very difficult pho- 
netically. As to kr representing ks, the change 
might be more easily accounted for, but the instances 
themselves are not beyond the reach of doubt; for 
instance, KSHI, to rule, in uru-kshaya, widely- 
ruling, Gr. edpuxpetv ; kshipré, quick, and xparrvdy ; 
kshana and xpéves; kshdpas, night, and Lat. 


crepus-culum’. The difficulty of admitting a 
phonetie correspondence between Sanskrit ks and 
Greek «r was felt so much that some scholars pre- 
ferred to look upon the Greek xr as the original, 
and the Sanskrit ks as the secondary form. But 
this would cause greater diflicultie. We saw 
that the Sanskrit ks 1 


pear Greek: er aa kp 


+ Sce Curtius, Grundzige, p. 705. 
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Tf this phonetic law is once recognised, we are 
able to classify a number of roots, apparently widely 
separated from each other — 

(1) KHAG is mentioned as a root meaning to 
shake, to pound; from it khagd, a whisk, and 
khagika, a spoon (coch-lear), khaga, fight, ete. 
Here the Teutonic languages give us A.S. sceacan, 
to shake, to swing; O.N. skaka, to swing, ete. Tt 
might be possible also to derive from this root, or 
the next, the name of the goat, as the jumping 
animal, Sk. khiiga, goat. 

(2) KHANG, to limp, is probubly a modifi feation 
of the preceding root, and appears in O.N. skakkr, 
skew, wry, and in Greek as cxa{w for skag-yo. If 
unprotected by s, initial k would follow Grimm's 
Law, and appear as h in O.H.G. hinchan, to halt. 

(3) KHAK is given as a root in Sanskrit with the 
meaning of coming forth, appearing, and has been 
traced in the O.N, skaga, to jut out, and skagi,a 
low capo or ness, Vorsprung, Even the 0.H.G, 

gi-scthan, to happen, in German vorkommen, 
may spring from the same source, as well as the 
Old Slav. skakati, to spring, to dance, 

(4) KHAD is given as a Sanskrit root meaning 
to strike, and to be firm, two meanings which seem 
very distant, but which may be accounted for, if we 
consider that what is being struck becomes firm’, The 
same root has also the meaning of chewing assigned 
to if, which is in fact the principal meaning of the 
Sanskrit root KHAD, A third root KHID means 
to squeeze, to depress, and, as a neuter, to be de- 
pressed; a fourth KSHAD means to cut, to divide, 





* Sea p 382. 
gb 
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to eat; a fifth SKHAD, to strike, to be firm, to be 
depressed. 

These five roots, SKHAD, KHAD, KHAD, KHID, 
KSHAD, may be traced in the following words — 

(a) Chewing: céna, from Sabine scesna for seed- 
na; Lith. kdéndu, to bite ; Zend skenda, breach. 

(b) Pressing, being depressed: x#é, I torment ; 
xjdouat, I am sorrowful ; Lith. skaud, to torment. 

(c) Striking, dividing: oxd{w, to tear, to open ; 
axediGe, oxeddvva and xedévvout, oxiSvaua, to scatter ; 
seandula, scindula; Goth. skatts', piece of money 
(cf. x¢pua and minutum). It would be difficult 
to trace to this root words like O.H.G. scadén, 
schaden, A.8. sceathan, Goth. gaskathjan. They 
presuppose a final t, and would have to be treated 
as derived from kshata, a participle of KSHAN, 
like sitayati from sfita, a participle of SA, 

(5) KHAD, to cover, Zend skad, to cheat, Sk, 
khadman, fraud, cas-trum, casa, cassis. On root 
SKA in onc, oxd-ros, ony-vi, Goth. skadus, shade, 
axéras, ete,, see Curtius, p. 168; Ascoli, Vorlesungen, 
p. 172. 

(6) KHAN, to dig, to destroy, seems a parallel 
root of KSHAN, to hurt, to e also 18, KHA). 
The corresponding, form in Greek is crav (also «ra) 
and rrev, in wrelve, xrdvo%,. where the transition of ke 
into kt is difficult Possib ly the later form «afro 
is in reality more primitive, and the insertion of 
should be explained as in wrd\s for mods, and in 
wrdov, a split, from oxed, «ed. The Greck cedrrw, 
to dig, ceapeiw, to dig, are ae forms. 





But coe Schrader, Hundelagerchichte, jx 116, 
* Curtiug, p. 698, 
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identity with Greek ces, shadow, cxdros, di 

not be doubted. Others have thought of the 
KHYA, but this, according to native gram ‘ 
stands for KSA, a secondary form of KAS. See also. 
21, SKU. 

(11) SKHAL, to tremble (ef 17), also KHAL, 
and possibly connected with them khala, fraud, Lat. 
scelus, Curtius admits a kind of relationship with 
e@édro, Sk. SPHAL, 0,H.G, fallan, to fall; Fiek 
compares cxalpa, to jump, axpraw, etc, 

(12) The root KAR, to do, was originally SKA, to 
cut, to shape, to make. We can trace back to it 
the Prikrit kalpant, scissors, Greek xe/pw, to cut, to 
shear, exa\\w, to shear, O.H.G, scéran, shears, and 
sear. The Sk. khara, thorn, and Greck oxddoyp, 
thorn, may likewise be referred to this root. The 
root KA (kriniiti and krinoti) is also quoted in the 
sense of hurting and killing. 

(13) SKAARP, a derivative of the preceding, to 
out; Lat. scalpo and sculpo; Lith. kerpi, to shear, 
Sharp has been traced to the same cluster, but 
doubtfully. 

(14) SKM and KA, to pour out, to scatter; 
kepdvvyns, to mix. 

(15) KHARG, to creak, to scratch, xépyw, to be or 
to make dry, hoarse. 

(16) KHARD, to vomit, cxopduacGar, to gape, to 
etch; Old Slay, skaredii, repulsive. 

(17) KURD, to spring (cf. 11, SKHAT), KHOD, 
to limp, eépdaf and cxdpdat, a dance; M.H.G, 
scherzen, to jump, Ital. scherzare. 

(18) ) KHA (cf. 6, KHAN), to cut, khavi, skin ; 
Zend ska, skyaiti, to cut, skata, holiow; axau, to 
alit, sec oxd€w; xiros, hollow, This KHA, if for 
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SKA, may be traced back to a root SAK, to eut, 
in secare*. 

(19) KHID, to split, Zend skid, oxtd-vuuc, ox'Co, 
scindo; Lith. skéda, splinter; ef. 4, KHAD. 

(20) KU, with a, to eve, to consider ; kavi, poot ; 
rofos, seeing, knowing; cavére (!); Goth. skavas, 
seeing, in us-skavas, provident. 

{2t) SKU, to cover, oxires and xtror, hide; 
scutum, shield; A.S. sctia, shade, and sky, origin- 
ally cloud. 

(22) KHUR, to seratch, also KHUR; cxéadw, to 
skin; scortum, hide; Lith, skuri, hide; Sk. khura, 
Time ; omipos, chipping of stone; Sk. kshura, khura, 
kshurika, razor, Eupov, 

(23) Sk. kshupa, kshumpa, ‘hupa, shrub, bush, 
scopae, A.S, scedf 

There still remain three roots beginning with 
palatal si or k, namely SKAND and KAND, to be 
bright, SKAM and KAM, to sip, to swallow, and 
SKUT and KUT, to fall, to drop. The first root 
shows its s in the intensive form kani-skand, and in 
compounds euch as Hariskandra, ete, Without the 
# we find it in kandra, bright, moon, Lat, candere, 
Gr. Eads. 

The root SKAM seems to exist in Sanskrit only, 
under its double form of SEAM and KAM. 

The third root is given by Sanskrit grammarians 
as SKUT and SKYUT, and KUT and KYUT. It 
must not be confounded with KYU, to move, which 
in Sanskrit shows no initial s, though the parallel, 





1 See before, p. 357) and Ascoli, Vorlesungen, p, 173, who 
compares likewise #eio, to know, originally to distinguish, to 
divide, to decide (Lat, de-+enodo). 
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of the roots which he classes together, I do not see 
how NARD, to roar, could have become NAD, to 
sound, though NAD may be related to NAND, to 
rejoice. Still leas can I follow him when he tries 
to connect YUG, YUDH, and YU with YAM and 
DAM, though T know quite well what analogies he 
has in his mind. Mr. Edgren is himeelf fully aware 
of the uncertainty of many of his conclusions, and, 
like a true scholar, he warns his readers against 
trusting too implicity in the reduction of the San- 
akrit roote which he has carried out, From the 789 
(792) roots which remained at the end of his last 
census, he deducts 156, which I should generally 
allow to be cognate, but not necessarily erivative, 
This leaves 633 roots. From these he deducta a new 
list of what he calls ‘varied developments of some 
lost elementary roots,’ leaving 587 roots, With 


regard to this last list, he only question is whether 
we must really ith Mr, Edgren the former 
existence of such primitive elementary roots, or 
whether it is not weferable to treat roots like 


KAM and KAN, TUG and TUD, as the natural 
tic Growth i in roots, Ido 


in m, such as \M, K) HRAM, express 
motion, while others | express sound, 
eg. TAN, DHVAN, Bi SVAN. It seems 
on the « contrary a5 if final m and n were often inter 
changeable in roots. Thus we find KAM, KAN, and 





KA, to love, to rejoice; RAM and | , 
GAM, GA, and Greek BAN, Lat, ven-io, to 
character of a root, if we may say £0, 
to be embodied in the initial rather than in 
part, though even here most of our obser a 
very questionable. It has been remarked, for inst: 
that roots beginning with ku are mostly s 
ofsound. So they are. We find in the Dhatup 
KU, KUK, KUG, KUN, KUD, KUTS, KUP, K 

of KSHU, KRUS, KNU, KVAN, ote, 
all expressive of some kind of sound. But there are 
other roots beginning with ku which convey nothing, 
as far as we can judge, connected with sound, so that 
this argument also would not carry us very far® 
T quite understand Mr, Edgren when he says that a 
more vigorous dealing with this subject would eon- 
siderably reduce the number of 587 roots, but I am 
afraid that the vigour which we should have to employ 
for that purpose might lead us to where it has led 
other scholars who, like Dr. Murray, imagined that 


ever, I do not in 
from the high merit of 
igren has carried out, and 





* Ascoli, Due rocenti Lettore glottologiche, 1896, p. 62. 
* See before, p. 310. 
* MOM, Lect. 8. L., voli. p. 441. 
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by such eminent scholars as Benfey, Pott, and 
Courtius. Whether we shall have to admit in the 
end 1000 authenticated roots, or 992, or $80, or 
816, or 633, or 587, the marvellous fact remains 
that out of this small number of roots the whole 
wealth of the Sanskrit language has been elaborated, 
and that the problem of the origin of the Sanskrit 
language—and to a certain degree of all the Aryan 
Janguagee—ie solved, if we can give an intelligible 
account of the origin of this amall number of predica- 
tive roots, together with the few demonstrative or 
pronominal elements which were employed for the 
derivation of verbal and nominal forms. I call this 
a marvellous fact, because it would have sounded 
ineredible to men such as Plato and Aristotle, nay, 
even to Descartes and Spinoza, and it seems to me 
to mark a new dawn not only in the Science of 
Tanguage, but likewise in the Science of Thought. 
We have still to consider a large class of roots 
contained in Panini’s Dhitupitha, which vaansheni- 
have not hibterto been authenticated at ‘4 Rem 
all. Their number amounts to about 1100, and would 
be considerably higher, if every root to which two 
incomputible meanings are assigned were treated as 
These roots have been carefully examined by 
Mr. Edgre: the conclusions at which he has 
arrived seem to me in most cases very sound, He 
points out thab whereas with few exceptions all 
authenticated roots are surrounded by a large family 
of words, few of these unauthenticated roots—only 
about 150 out of about rooo—have proved fertile 
at all, and even in their case their offspring seems 
often spurious, He likewise remarks that very few 
of them occur with prepositions in Sanskrit, and 
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that after a time grammarians may have taken. 
a certain pride in adding new roots to those already 
collected by others. Still, admitting all this, this 
large number of roots not, or not yet, authenticated 
is startling, and it is but natural that scholars 
should be unwilling to brand them all as mere 
figments, Even if many of them should be mere 
grammatical figments, they are still interesting as 
showing that Panini and his predecessors believed 
rather in the co-ordinate than in the subordinate 
character of roots, and were therefore ready to admit 
a vast dialectic growth of roots rather than the 
creation of one typical root, changed afterwards by 
modificatory suffixes. Nothing is more dangerous to 
a scholar than to find his own theories unexpectedly 
confirmed. Having myself postulated the existence 
of every possible variety of roots, I confess that 
finding in Panini such strings of roots as TUP, 
TUMP, TUMB, TUBH, TUMPH, TURV, TRUP, 
or ARB, KARB, KHARB, GARBH, GHARB, 
KARB, TARB, NARB, PARB, BARB, MARB, 
LARB, SARB, SHARB, SARB, I kept up a linger- 
ing belief that after all these roots might have been 
deduced from real words, lost to us, because not 
employed in literature, but familiar to Panini and 
his predecessors from their intercourse with people 
belonging to different parts of India, to different 





' Fick in his Wérterbuch der Indo-germanischen Sprachen” traces 
450 of the authenticated Sanskrit roots in other Aryan languages, 
but only So of the unauthenticated, and many of these very 
doubtfully. 
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villages, different schools, different castes, trades, and 
families, But after reading Mr. Edgren’s remarks 
even that lingering belief has been much shaken, 
and I cannot resist the conviction that most of these 
unauthenticated roots are the result of a grammatical 
theory rather than of a careful analysis of actual 
words. 

These changes of form possess their own peculiar 
interest, and they must often be settled first, before 
we can attempt to disentangle the changes of 
meaning with any degree of certainty. Thus, if we 
want to know whether the original meaning of 1D 
was to beg or to honour, we must try to find oub 
what phonetic changes are presupposed by the form 
1D, The lingual d postulates the previous existence 
of an 1, the long i points back, as in 1G and AG, 
IS and AS, to a more primitive a, Thus we arrive 
at ARD as aon earlier form of Lp, and this ARD 
means to hurt, to torment, fatigare precibus, ie. 
to importune, thus showing that 1D must have 
meant originally to implore, before it eame to mean 
to honour’, Whether we may go a step farther and 
derive AD from A, to move, to stir, is a question 
which I should not venture to decide, at all events 
not in the sense that AD was derived from MR by 
means of fix D 





533) connects id with 

pld an which Benfey derives 

awmatik der Sanskritspr. § 142, iii. If we 

‘we might: compare mish and mil, but otherwise 

I soe no analogy for a transition of sh into d, Mil points to 
mith, pid to pind and pibd, all very obsoure formations 





rule and govern, was elaborated, 

very much in the dark, unless we kne 

a root as 1S, to rule (Goth. aigan, to 
Anglo-Saxon aigan, to owe), and the subst 

lord, may be traced back to the root AS 

means to reach, to obtain. This root had 

at first a less general meaning, and we find 

in Sanskrit as as-nd-ti, he obtuins his portion, 
eats, and as-no-ti, he obtains a share, and 
nasalisation as AmS, from which amsa, a p 
From this root AS we obtain not only 15, to i 
but likewise a desiderative root AKSH, to reach, 
perhaps originally to wish or to strive to reach, and 
by again changing a to i, IKSH, literally to reach 
after, then to see or to perceive. In akshi, the eye, 
the same meaning has been anticipated, on the sup- 
position that akshi means eye, because ib meant 
originally the searcher or groper, just as netram 
means eye, because originally it meant the leader, 
from NI, to lead. Tt is most tempting, no doubt, to 
go a step further, and with Mr, Edgren to take NAS, 
to reach, as a derivative form of AS, Nor do I deny 
that ib may be possible to explain the initial » of 
NAS and NAH as the effect of nasalisation. Tf Ams 
was under certain circumstances pronounced ANAS, 
that form may have become permanent (see p. 347, 
note 4). Frequent reduplicated forms, too, such us 
Anase, etc, may have led to the formation of a 
new root NAS. But until we can give a really 
satisfactory account of the accretion or the dropping 
of the initial n, we ought to wait, and be satisfied 
to treat NAS as an independent root which survived 
in the struggle for existence by the same inherent 
power which gave permanence to AS and Am&, 
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With regard to the meaning of roots Panini is 
a useful, though not always a safe guide. sfeaning of 
His explanations of the meaning of every Boot 
root have perhaps been somewhat unfairly criticised 
by those who expected more from him than the old 
Tndian grammarian ever intended to give. His object 
seems to have been no more than to give a general 
and approximate definition of every root, without 
attempting an exhaustive account of all its meanings, 
still less a psychological analysis of the development 
of these meanings from the special to the general, or 
from the general to the special, from the concrete to 
the abstract and again from the abstract to the 
concrete. In several cases when he confines him- 
self to saying that a certain root is used in the sense 
of gati, going, and himsd, killing, we should, f 
believe, be not very far wrong if we took going in 
the general sense of intransitive, killing in the 
sonse of transitive action, Panini being satisfied with 
this general indication, and leaving the more special 
application of a root to be elaborated by others. 
Sometimes he finds it impossible to define the signi- 
fieation of a root by anything but the root: itself, 
or by the negation of its opposite meaning. Thus 
we find that explains MA simply by mine, 
measuring, VAS nivdse, dwelling, DVISH by 
apritay, not lovi Sometimes it seems as if the 
meaning ha dd 0 
two roots iden| 


to trace, what to us is of the greatest interest, 
namely the gradual development in the meaning of 
roots, This we have to discover for ourselves, and 
though much has been done in this respect by the 





makers of dictionaries, very much 
done. 
The impression left on our minds by a 

Pinini’s collection of roots and 
sedSpetalin: meanings which he assigns to them 
Hon of Roots certainly lead us to suppose that 
roots had in the beginning « general meaning. 
Roots meaning to go, ta move, to hurt, to kill, to 
sound, etc., form a large majority, and this very fact 
has often been dwelt on as showing the uselessness 
of Piinini's definitions. Still, the same idea has very 
much influenced the researches of the students of 
the science of language, nor ean it be denied that 
during the periods which we have the best opportu- 
nity of watching in the growth of language the 
tendency in the development of the meaning of 
roots is certain] ‘from the general to the special. 


Influence of use of prepositions, an influence so great 

Prepositions” that, in several, nay in many cases, the 
came root can be made to convey not only very 
raryii times diametrically opposite mean- 

ever i into considera- 


=A 
eS ys As to the ceckiag of the soil, and 
th sxe ; 


; samo root, however, vith the preposition ni, 
wssumes the meaning of digging in or making firm? 
a time when honses consisted of a few piles 





«na eve saniogs SE vag tad Stag, hes ea 
alvo in KHAD; see p. 369. 
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driven into the soil, covered with reeds and leaves, 
what was dug in naturally assumed the meaning of 
firm. In Zend the name for house was kata, i.e. di 
possibly hole, eave, and this name still lives in the 
Persian kadah, house. With the preposition pra, 
however, the root KHAN means to undermine, with 
ud, to destroy. Thus GRAnTH means to tie toge- 
ther, but with nd, to untie. A#K with apa means 
to drive away, with prati to honour. NI, to lead, 
with vi, means to train, to educate, with pra to 
desire, with pari to marry. NAM with ud means 
to raise, with ni, to bow down. MUX is to let loose, 
but with prati, to fasten, 

Now it may happen that one of the meanings 
depending originally on a certain preposition, came 
to prevail to such an extent that the root, even 
without the preposition, retained the same meaning. 
Thus NAM means originally to bend, but with 
pra it comes to mean to bend forward, to pay re- 
spect, to worship. In the end, however, the simple 
NAM may be used to convey the same meaning of 
worshipping, and the substantive namas never means 
bending, but always veneration. 

But although during the time when the growth 
of language becomes historical and most 
accessible therefore to our observation eee 
the tendency certainly is from the general 
to the special, I cannot resist the conviction that 
before that time there was a pre-historic period 





1 Schrader, Sprachvergleichung, p. 405. The name for bread 
also, as being baked between layers of hot ashes, is derived from 
the emo root, the Persian nin, Beluchi naghan; Schrader, L & 
P. 373- 
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another root TAKSH (Dhdtup. xvii, 13), which he 
explains by tvakane, i.e. skinning, and in this 
sense tvak, skin, lit. what bas been cut off, would 
have been traced back by him to the same root. 

At all events the transition from cutting, shaping, 
trimming to making in general is perfectly clear. 
Even in Homeric times the réerav represents the 
stone-mason, the carpenter, the ship-wright, the 
wheel-wright, the worker in horn, in bone, in ivory, 
the turner, the joiner, the belt-maker’ and other 
handicrafts, so that the generalisation of its meaning 
became almost a matter of course. Téyyy means art 
in general. 

Tt is most likely that the German schaffen, too, 
from which Schépfer, creator, meant originally to 
scrape, to polish, and then to make, This root 
appears in oxaz-rw, to dig, to hoe, cxén-aprov, a 
carpenter's adze, Lat. scabere, scabies, scobina, 
file, Goth. scaban, scéf, to shave, and skapjan, 
skdp, to shape; O.N. akapt, shaft; and skip, ship, 
Even shape and ship, in friendship, would in the 
end come from the same source. 

Another root RAK, to make, seems to me to have 
been applied at first to the arranging, crossing, and 
chaining of threads that were to be twined and 
platted, thus accounting for the Greek jdwrew, to 
twist, to sew, and for the Lithuanian rink-ti, to 

Even a the Sanskrit KA, to make, I do 
t with a in the sense 


', Schrader, Ling- histor! 
Forachungen, p. t75, presupposes fpdr-rw and compares Lith, 
werpa, to spin, 
ce 
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akin to that of DABH, which is explained by 
Panini by darbhe, i.e. tying together into « 
bunch. The most primitive method of getting com- 
pact and strong beams, girders, wheels, etc, consisted 
probably in tying together bundles of reeds or 
pieces of wood. We know that what is now a 
fluted column with its capital of drooping leaves was 
originally a bunch of reeds or lotus-stalks closely tied 
together, with tufts of leaves or flowers falling over 
the topmost band. The Indians in America still speak 
of weaving their grass lodges. In building them 
four poles were placed upright, at equal distances to 
form a square, each having a fork at the upper ex- 
tremity for the reception of cross-pieces upon which 
to construct a roof, The sides of the square were 
closed by placing thin willow poles, vertically side 
by side, after which the broad leaves of water grasses 
and rushes were woven! into them horizontally, 
from side to side*. The Sanskrit dridka, strong, 
would therefore originally have meant the same as 
compact, concrete, thickset. 

The root DAM, which exists in English as to 
tame, in Latin as domare, means in San- pam, 
skrit to control (upasame), also tobe con- "ae 
trolled. But ask how d&ém and damd could 

of house (dampati, house-lord, 

diminas, belonging to the house), we should have to 
-and special meaning for the 

forcing, driving 





2 aceasta, Ofna, Philosophical Society, 1886, p.297- 
oc2 
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tlem into some kind of shelter or cab 
man can live. We should probably h 
the original intention of DAM in the Grock 
build, déurov, bedstead, and its secondary 
tion in daudw, in dutis, slave, dure, mare 
déuap, wife, 

The weak point in these speculations is Pees. 

v are very apt to lead us too far. Mr. 

ofthe  Edgren, for instance, thinks that we aa 
“easton to connect DAM with YAM, to curb, This 
by itself is doubtful. Besides, what is the typical 
meaning of YAM? Professor Whitney tells us that 
it means to reach. He might as well say that it 
means to fly. The first meaning of YAM, as any one 
may see who consults Boehtlingk’s Dictionary, is to 
hold, to support. This meaning appears clearly 
in such passages as Rv, i, 59, 1, sthdnd-iva gindn 
upamit yayantha, thou, Agni, supportest men 
like a strong pillar. In the Atmanepada the same 
root has the meaning of holding oneself, standing, 
being strong; e.g. Ry. viii, 3, 6, indre ha vieva 
bhiivandni yemire, for on Indra do all beings rest 
But it likewise is used in the sense of keeping one- 
self under, submitting, or obeying; Ry. iii, 59, 8, 
mitridya pi#ka yemire ginih, the five tribes kept 
to or obeyed Mitra, Soon, however, to hold comes 
to mean to use or to wield. Thus the gods are said 
to hold firm or wield their weapons, or to hold forth 
with their weapons, ‘They are said to hold the reins, 
to hold and manage anything, to hold and keep, 
or, as we should say, to protect and maintain, the 
dwellings of man, 

To hold, then, assumes the meaning of to restrain, 
to subdue, or even to rule. Applied to the scales 
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of a balance, it means to draw down, e.g. Sat. Br. 
yatarad yamsyati, which of the two will prevail. 
Prati-yam means to be worth, Applied to the senses, 
they are said to be yata, controlled or subdued. 

To hold or hold out something for somebody else 
came to mean to offer, to give, which is sometimes 
given as the fundamental meaning of the root, 
With prepositions this root is capable of the most 
varied application. 

Thus anu-yam, to hold after something, means to 
aim or to throwat a goal; in the Atmanep,, to strive 
after. With 4 the root yam means to draw out, to 
lengthen; also to draw the bow, toaim. Ayata means 
simply long, and, as an adverb, intensely, violently. 
Ayam also means to draw or bring near, 

With vy-i, yam takes the meaning of tearing 
asunder, and in the Atmanep. it means to exert 
oneself (sich anstrengen, sich zerreissen). ‘The 
participle vya-yata often means strong, 

With ud the meaning of yam changes to lifting 
up, and likewise to offering. In the Atmanep, it is 
used for to exert oneself, to undertake something. 

With upa, yam comes to mean to seize, to take for 

particularly to take a wife or to marry. 
i, yam means to restrain, to stop, to subdue, 
yata is used for what is settled, 


0 marry, pra-yam is 
. The participle pra- 
yata often means attentive, serious, solemn. 
With sam, yam means to hold together, to tame, 
to control.. The participle sam-yatah means self 
restrained, and also prepared, ready. 





but whether YAM is really a sec 
DAM, whether in fact the two roots are | 


we are able to say. 

Mr. Edgren, however, goes, as we saw, even fur' 
~ as Ho not caly onnosia DAM and Y 

_ goes on to YUP, to jain, YU, to h 
YUG, to join, YUDH, to fight, and treats all 
roots as mere varieties of one common type. There 
are, no doubt, phonetic analogies for the transition 
of YAM into YU, but YU may also assert its own: 
independence, quite as much as YAM, and we ought 
to admit frankly that we possess as yet no criteria to. 
guide us in deciding in favour of the one or the 
other opinion. 

YU and YU@, to join or to be united in friendship 
and love, seem clearly to belong together, and if 
YUDH, to fight, meant originally to join in battle, 
to come to close quarters, this also may be traced 
back to the same source. But with every step in 
advance, the ice becomes thinner. As we find RUP 
by the side of RU and RUG, we might perhaps ac- 
cept YUP by the side of YU and YUG. YUP 
means to check, and by a great effort this meaning 
could be got out of joining, namely if we remember 
that to join or to tether a horse to a post is the 
same as to hold and check it. But when we come 
to YU and YUAH with the sense of separating, 
it seems far preferable to admit two independent 
roote than to suppose that the same root could from 
the beginning have bad two such opposite meanings. 
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Whenever there are two roots with two opposite 
meanings, we must always try to explain it. The 
problem that has to be solved here is the same as 
in the case of ready-made words which have two 
opposite meanings, We must try to trace the 
gradual steps by which the human mind travelled 
from one pole to the other. That this can be done 
in many cases, I tried to show in my Lectures 
on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 2734, by 
tracing words expressive of black and white, good 
and bad back to a common origin. But with roots the 
case is far more difficult, because their changes belong 
to times without a vates sacer. All we could do 
would be to suppose that YU, used with a pre. 
position such as vi in the sense of unjoining or 
separating, retained that meaning even without that 
preposition. But such a supposition would be a 
mere guess, and hardly within the pale of scientific 
thought, while the fact that there are in all languages 
homophonous roots has never been econtested*, 
In fact our road in running these old roots 
to earth is beset with so many dangers 
that few scholars only have ventured to ‘ait Por 
follow it, The sphere of possibilities 
ig so great that one hardly dares to asserf any- 
Fick, for instance, who takes 
) as having originally expressed 
n sounding, eur and crying, iden- 


According to 
Sere names for river, were 


' Sce.also Hibbert Lectures, p. 43+ 
* See before, pp. 183 seq. 
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ginnings the most general concepts have often 
sprung, we may gather courage in our treatment of 
moreancient roots. To give, for instance, in German, 
is schenken, also used in the sense of suckling. 
‘This can be traced back to schenken in the sense 
of pouring out wine, as in cinschenken, to pour 
out, Schenke, a public-house. But this schenken 
again comes from shank, German Schenkel, bone 
of the leg, which, being hollow, was used for draw- 
ing beer or wine from 2 barrel. Who is to discover 
such missing links in the darkness of the twenty 
thousand years ago? 

The process of specialising general roots, which 
is so much more prominent in the his Repeciatin- 
torical period of language than the process 
of generalisation, is often only a respecialisation of 
roots, at first special, then general, and at last special 
once more. > 

Tt has often been remarked that many roots in 
Sanskrit have the very general meaning 
of to go assigned to them. But in many 
of them we can still discover traces of mure special 
kinds of going and moving. Thus KRAM means to 
stride (pidavikshepe), VRAG to walk (marga- 
samskaragaty oh), SAP to creep (gatau), DHRAG 
to glide (gatau), STIGH to mount (iskandane), 

Our own verb to go is not connected with the 
Sanskrit root GAM, to go, had in the Gam, to 

We 2 


T, to go, 


meanings in mod ges" in order to gather 











' For generalisation of and specialisation of general 
meanings in French, see Bruchet, Etymological Dictionary, Intro- 
duction, § 13. 
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es gehn means Say no more about it, Sich gehnu 
lassen is used for being free andeasy, Die Uhr geht 
means the watch goes, der Teig geht, the dough 
rises, das Geld geht nicht, the money is not cur- 
rent, sein Mund geht, he is constantly talking. 
Ex geht nicht is it is impossible, es geht an, it will 
do, Wie geht es, how do you do, es geht ums 
Leben, it is a matter of life and death, 

If we see these various shades of meaning of one 
and the same verb, to go, why should it seem strange 
that in Greek, for instance, ofa, a song or lay, should 
come from the root I, to got We have ofuos dodis, 
the course of a song, and this ofmos, way, is the same 
word as the Sanskrit ema, way, from I, to go. 
The derivative verb oimdw means to swoop upon, and 
this too comes indirectly from the simple root I, 


to go. Again, ofros, fate and doom, can hardly come 
from any other source, and usage alone can account 
for its being always used in a bad sense, though it 
was originally no more than the Latin itus in red- 
itus, return, from the Latin iter, itine- 
ris, journey, 


he same root I, to go. Going, ‘és, 
sense of going straight, hence /@vw, 
| also to desire, and i0évw, to 

ht. 

ution i-rys comes to mean 

és, hasty, i@apos, quick, 
reek e@ap, quickly, 

f nally no more than 


* Buggy, in Bexzenberger’s Beitniige, iii. p. 100, 





In Sk. yds, man, and dy 
go, is used in the sense of living, a 


directly from the same root. 
Another derivation in Sanskrit is 
wwanner?, and the Latin aevum, age, age 
itself a descendant from aevum (aevitas, 
ticum); while a further step leads us o 
aeternus, ie. aeviternus, 4 
But ong the pliancy of roots is very 
Momophonaoe and the variety of meaning e 
Roots. one and the same root often quite — 
wildering, we saw that there was no necessity w 
we should under all circumstances admit one 
only, in cases where two or three h 
roots would solve our difficulties better. There are 
roots which have the same sound, and which no one 
ed to identify, such as GA, gigati, 
and GA, gilyati, to sing; G4, grindti, 
d GM, gigarti, to wake; GR, garate, 


transition of meaning fram walk, way to thanver, we 
seo in Sk. Aira, manner, and Lat. mds, if derived from meare. 
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to spin, and with AAT, to join, because in the earliest 
time spinning and platting were frequently combined 
(cf. crates, mat, xdpr-aos, basket), and platting 
consisted in cutting and slicing reeds together. 

, DA, to cut, would have to be identified with 
DA, to bind, because in many cases binding is 
performed by cutting small threads and slicing them 
together, just as to sort, for instance, means to 
separate, but also to join. 

Fortunately, however, we are not driven to these 
forced explanations by any inherent necessity, and 
we ought not to resort to them, except in cases 
where we have real analogies to guide us. It is 
as yet a purely gratuitous assumption that one sound 
ean at first express one concept only. Tt rests on 
another assumption, that there is some mysterious 
bond between the sound and meaning of a root. 
But even if there were such a bond, that would not 
exclude the perfect freedom with which at different 
times and in different places similar or even 
sounds may a different acts which they 


stance, a root JR, which is explained 
as hy to send, Roos R 


agi in 
holds. that. “the 
‘the root MR into 


-vu-mt, OF-ior, etc, The 
tion, how though not expressed 
phonetically, # stats in writing, may have existed 
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Ab-oleseo, to decay, to vanish; as nomen 
tate abolevit. 

Obs-olesco!, 6vi, dtum, to decay, to wear OH 
in vestis obsoléta. 

(2) In the sense of making grow, we find the same 
root in Alo, alui, altum, to nourish, as in Plaut. 
Rud. 3, 4, 36, Athenis natus altusque. Altus, 
high, like great from to grow. 

Alumnus, foster-son, nursling, pupil. 

Al-mus, kind, genial, particularly of Ceres, Venus, 
‘Terra. 

Ab-oleo, -evi, -olitum, -ére, to destroy, to re- 
move. 

Ad-oleo, -evi, -ultum, to increase the gods, to 
worship them. Non. 58, 21; Virg. Aen. i, 704, 
flammis adolere Penates. 

Lastly elementum, lit, what makes grow, for 
olementum, the o changed into ¢ as in bene, velle, 


te. 

Tt cannot: be denied that to go, as the original 
concept of A, might have been developed so as to 
express both { 


* Bopp, Comp, Grammar, § 96, ret 
Vossius ob-solesco, not with Schneid lene; requires no 
excuse.’ Yet Schneider was « safer guide. 
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sound in roots proves always identity of origin, a prin- 
ciple which, as far as T can judge, receives no support 
either from theory or from facts, Professor Pick, for 
instance, in his Wérterbuch, often keeps homo- 
phonous roots apart, but quite as often he assigns 
the most incongruous meanings to one and the same 
root, He distinguishes, for instance, between SKARD, 
to shine, SKARD, to break, SKARD, to vomit, and 
SKARD, to jump, where the meaning of shining 
(éclater), breaking, and vomiting (brechen) might 
easily have been reconciled. But he treats SKAR, to 
divide (cer-no), KAR, to feed (xdpos), and KAL,to con- 
ceal (oc-culere),as mere varieties of the root SKAI, 
to pour out, to scatter, which seems to require a very 
great effort of combinatory imagination. 

Many of the questions connected with the original 
meaning and the later development of roots can at 
present be answered provisionally only. 

Should we separate, for instance, the root SVAR, 
to sound, from SVAR, to be bright, to gyar, io 
glisten? It is true that the second root shine and 
has yielded no verbal forms, but svar, ee 
sky, s(ira and stirya, sun, require the admission of 
such a root, This being the case, it seems possible, 
even for us, to comprehend light and sound under 
the same concept of clearness or brightness, and one 
feels all the more inclined to admit the same process 
for the poetical language of our earliest ancestors. 

Again, may we a a relationship between BHA 
and BHAS, to shine, and BHASH, to ya. 
speak? The analogy of daivw and qmail is shine and 
tempting, but hardly convincing, Curtius, “*"™* 
according to his system, admits a primitive root BHA, 
which became specialised as BEAN, BHAS, BHAY, 

pd 





and BIHAK. The simple root he sees in qurué, 
pers, po-vj, Sk. bhi-nus, light, sun, Tat, fa-ri, 
fi-ma, fi-s. The root BAAN appears, according to 
him, in Patve, par-epds, pa-ors, Sk, bhan-timi, T sound, 
bhan-Ami, I speak. ‘The third form BHAS occurs in 
Sk. in the sense of shining, and as BHASH, 

The fourth form BHAYV is traced by him in dad-o57, 
pas, light, and -pawv; the fifth in fac-ies. 

From my own point of view I should look upon 
these five roots as parallel varieties, but even then 
certain phonetic difficulties remain. Curtius could 
not explain the transition of s into sh, as in BHAS 
and BHASH (not Vedic), nor of BHAN into BHA, 
for the change of a dental into a lingual always re- 
quires a motive, It may be that the pronunciation 
ofthe indigenous races produced BHASH and BEAN 
with Tinguals, instead of BHAS and BHAN with 
dentals, but in that caso we should expect BHASH 
to have the same meaning as BHAS, which it has 
not. Tam not convinced therefore that the concept 
of shining was raised into that of speaking, and T 
think we must admit the existence of two roots, 
one being BHA, to shine, the other BHA, to speak, 
each with its varieties ; BHA, to shine, with BHAN, 
BHAS, BHAY, and BHAK; BHA, to speak, with 
BHAN, BHASH* 

Curtius points out that in Greek qalvw is often 
applied to the showing forth of speech, as in Soph. 
Antig, 621, cAewiv Gros zépavran Ho might have 
quoted a still stronger instance from Aristotle, Categ. 
¢.6, ardpanis 8 tazw dexdipavals cwos ard wos, But 


even that would hardly be sufficient evidence to show 





* Cf, Saussure, Syst#me Primitif des Voyelles, p. 54. 


* See Edgren, le. p. 7. 
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that to shine by itself was ever conceived as to 

The nearest analogy is that of KAS, to shine, and 
KSA, pronounced KHYA, to tell: all other supposed 
parallel cases seem to me to break down on closer 
inspection, 

After these preliminary remarks I now give the 
first attempt at a classification of San- cusiseation 
skrit roots according to their meaning, of Sandi 
From what I have said it will be clear 
that I myself look upon such « classification as 
purely tentative. I have tried to ascertain what 
is most likely to have been the original meaning 
of every root, but having to select one meaning only 
out of a great variety, the selection has often been 
a choice between two or even many evils. In a first 
attempt of this kind the chances of error must be 
very great, still I hope that those who will carefully 
examine the results at which I have arrived, will 
admit that they prove by overwhelming. evidence that 
the meanings of roots are really what we expected them 
to be, and that they express the primitive eocial acts 
of primitive social men, and the states more or less 
closely related to such acts. 

The order in which the concepts succeed each 
other is not very systematic. I have — onteror 
tried, as much as possible, to keep the — %% 
special acts, such as to dig, the general acts, such as 
to enh the sees states, such as to cough, and the 

stand, together, But it 
: strictly to such a plan, 


states, while in many cases: 
mine whether the special or general meaning pre- 


* On KAS seo Hilbschmann, Bie Vokalismus, pp. 56, 63. 
bDd2 








cree The English language lends itself best 

an interpretation of Sanskrit roots, because in 
English as in Sanskrit the same. verb may be used 
with « transitive or intransitive, or, more correctly, 
with an immediative and causative meaning. To 
shake means to shake a tree and to be shaking 
oneself, to stand means to place a thing and to be 
standing, to boil to make boil or to be boiling. 
To drop, to burn, to grow, to move, all follow the 
same rule, Most roots in Sanskrit seem originally 
to have been capable of this double function, though 
after a time grammatical distinctions, which we now 
call active, passive, medial, and causative, were intro- 
duced to keep them apart. Sometimes, however, there 
is no outward distinction at all. Thus we have in 
Greek fave, to drive, i.e, to move quickly, and to 
drive something ; pevyew, to flee, and eye rid, to 
flee some one ; ereidev, to hurry, oraidev zr, to hurry 
something. There are besides many verbs in Greek 


run in the sense 
, Without any outward ch 


Waste, Rub, Smoothe, 7. Bite, Kat. 
4 Sharpen. 8, Divide, Share, Eat. 
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9. Cut, 
10, Gather, Observe. 
11, Stretch, Spread, 
12. Mix. 
13, Scatter, Strew, 
14. Sprinkle, Drip, Wet. 
15". Shake, Tremble, Quiver, 
Flicker. 
15%. Shake mentally, be angry, 
abashed, fearful, ete. 

16, Throw down, Fall. 
17. Fall to pieces 
18. Shoot, Throw at. 
19. Pierce, Split. 
20. Join, Fight, Check. 
at. Tear. 
32. 
23. 
24. Blow. 
25. Kindle. 
26. Milk, Yield. 
27. Pour, Flow, Rush. 
28. Separate, Free, Leave, Luck, 
29. Glean, 
30. Choose. 

. Cook, Roast, Boil, 

» Clean, 

Wash, 
. Bend, Bow. 
Turn, Roll. 
Prost, Fix, 

. Squeeze, 

. Drive, Thrust. 
39. Push, Stir, Live. 
40. Burst, Gueh, Laugh, Beam. 
41. Drews, 
42. 
43 


Strip, Remove, 
44- Steal, 

45. Check. 

46. Fill, Thrive, Swell, Grow 
strong. 


47. Cros, 

48. Sweeten, 

49. Shorten. 

59 Thin, Suffer. 

‘51. Fat, Stick, Love. 

52, Lick, 

53» Suck, Nourish. 

54- Drink, Swell. 

56> Swallow, Sip. 

56, Vomit. 

51- Chew, Eat, 

58. Open, Extend. 

59 Reach, Strive, Rule, Have, 

60. Conquer, Take by violence, 
Struggle, 

61. Perform, Succeed. 

62. Attack, Hurt, 

63. Hide, Dive, 

64. Cover, Embrace. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68, Te 


- Set; 

. Hold, Wield. 
. Give, Yield, 
. Cough, 

. Thirst, Dry. 
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‘38. Hear. 106. Weary, Waste, Slacken — 
& Saul, Sui Please. 


Af Ante Boil, 
92. Dance. 

93: Leop. 

94. Creep. 

g5. Stumble. 
96. Stick. 

97. Burn. 

98. Dwell. 

. Stand. 

. Sink, Lie, Fail. 

. Swing. & 

. Hang down, Lean. 119”. Noise, musical, 

. Rise op, Grow. 120. Do. 

. Bit, 121. Bo, 

» Toil. 

‘These 121 concepts constitute the stock-in-trade 
Furtherxe With which I maintain that every thought 
‘ction of that has ever passed through “the mind 
soneeP of India, so far as it is known to us in 
its literature, has been expressed. It would have 

been easy to reduce that number-still further, for 
there: several among them which ld be ranged. 
her under mx ral con ut I leave this 


: Il give a few instances _ 
varying spheres of meaning of evel 





* For the benefit of Sanskrit scholars 
Appondix a Tist of the actual roots which 
under the rat concepts, or rather from whic 
extracted those concepts, 
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determined, first: of all, in one language, for instance 
in Sanskrit, afterwards in all cognate —spreros of 
languages of one and the same family, Meine 
There is a further step to be made, but that 
will be reserved for the distant future, After 
the sphere of meaning of a root, such as, for in- 
stance, KHAN, to dig, has been determined in the 
Aryan family, scholars should take a Semitie root, 
having originally the same meaning, whatever its 
sound may be; and compare the secondary concepts 
which the human mind spins ont of this root in its 
Semitic home with the web which it has woven in 
its Aryan home. If the same process were then 
carried on to other classes of language, we should in 
the end gain a complete panorama of the intellectual 
toils and battles through which the human race has 
passed, and by which it has become what it is. But 
such a tusk cannot be attempted at present, if ever 
it can be carried out in all its completeness. At pre- 
sent Iattempt no more than to show how a few small 
corners in the small field of Sanskrit may be sur- 
veyed, and the ramifications of a few Sanskrit roots 
be rendered intelligible, 
‘The root KITAN means in ‘Banskrit to dig, and its 
sphere of meaning may be determined by the rot 
concepts—digging, wounding, KHAN: 
, fastening, spade, mouse, hole, well, sky, 


This may seem a very lar periphery of 
thought, and to a 1 I doubt whether 
the special act of di oi considered as the 
true central point. We saw that in form also the 
root KHAN is clearly secondary root, and that 
its initial KH represents an original SK. A ror 
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SKAN does not indeed exist in Sanskrit, but 
KSHAN, which may represent it, retains the mean 
ing of wounding and injuring, while AHA (SKA), 

which may likewise be connected with SKAN, means 

distinctly to cut}. 

If then we take KHAN, not only in the sense 
of digging, i.e. cutting open the soil, but also of 
cutting in general, we can account for the following 
derivations :— 

(1) Words expressive of the Agent; khand, kha- 
naka (digger, thief, mouse, ef. cuniculus, rabbit, 
mine, canalis), khani, khanitdr, &khu (mole, 
mouse, pig, thief). 

(2) Words expressive of the Act: khanana, kh&ti, 

(3) Words expressive of the Instrument: khana- 
yitri Row) khanitra (spade), khatra (xérzpor). 

(4) Words expressive of the Result: khand (hole), 
khini (mine), khita (hole, well, «iros, gorge, in 
«oréas, Zend skata), kha (well, source), kha (hollow, 
air, ether, naught). 


it meas) to dig up, 
With ni, to dig in, to hide, 
ith pra, to undermine, to | 
nd, kan with aipi means to fill; with vi, to 
with ham, to rub. 


T shall next examine some ro 
Sewing, Binding. 
It is impossible when we speak of primitive arts, 
* Bee before, p. 372. 
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such as, for instance, platting, spinning, weaving, 
to say whether we are to take their names 4. ooyA 
in a very rude or in a more advanced (ra 
sense, What we now call to weave was 
originally no more than platting, putting reeds or 
fibres side by side and tying them in some way or 
other so that they should hold together. The 
same word, however, which originally signified the 
rudest art, was often retained when that art had been 
brought to a higher state of perfection, just as we 
speak of a musket when the musket hawk has long 
been superseded by a gun, or as Flinte is retained 
in German as the name of a gun, though flints have 
long disappeared from our armouries. Sometimes 
the same root means to plat in one language, to 
weave or to spin or to sow in another. Thus we 
find ww and neo used in Greek and Latin in the 
sense of spit ings while the O.H.G, najan means 
i In ‘such words 


igh the xpression may alae have been 
ns on the bones being like the 

ogether a woof. The modern term 

the science of textures in animal 


{ meaning of vA comprises 


fourfold, e ; 
(x) vaya, vayitar, vemaka, umf? 
(spinster) 7 s 
(2) Act: vayana, ati, vana, vayuna (wisdom). 
' Upanishads (Sacred Books of the East, i. p. 158). 
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(3) Instrument: veman (loom), Material : vetra, 
vetasa (vitis, iréa, ofoos, withy), venu (reed), uma 
flax) 


(4) Result: ita (woven), dti (tissue), otu (warp), 
and vaya, fold, in katur-vaya, fourfold. 
The root VABH does not occurasa verb in Sanskrit, 
‘the root but its former existence is proved by such 
VABH,t words as firna-vibhi, wool-weaver, i.e 
ww spider, by the side of drna-nabhi. VA 
and VABH may be called parallel roots, and UmBH, 
to bind fast together, belongs to the same cluster. 
The Greek dp-aive, the O.H.G, wéban, to weave, 
represent the same root. ‘The sphere of meaning 
is weaving, combining, plotting, binding, spider. 
The connection between spinning and thinking is 
seen also in Sk. tarku (épaxros), spindle, and 
tarkayati, to think, to guess; likewise in pdrre, 
meaning to spin and to contrive', 


ae root PAU, though it has in 
r | ine: r ‘ing, filling, satisfy- 
have been used in 
and Joining. It 


out of consideration 

Rn'T, to cut. 
Sphere of meaning: Twisting, platting, spinning, 
‘The root mat, hurdle,—fold. 
ABT, torpin, 


' See Schrader, Handelageechichte, p. 115. 
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Agent: karttar. 

Act: kartana; sa-krit, once, like sim-plex. 

Result: kata, mat; ef. crates, edprador, Goth. 
haurd-s, hurdle. 

With pari, to tie around ; with ud, to unloose. 


The root KAT may be distantlyconnected 44,4 soo 
with the preceding, but its own sphere of att, w 
meaning is binding, bunch, summit. see 

Agent: krit. 

Instrument: artana, fibula, 

Result: kia (1), bunch of hair, crista. 

With ava, nis, vi, to untie, set free; with A, to bind. 

Another important root, having the sense of join- 
ing, is NAH. 

Sphere of meaning: Binding, adorning, __ The root 
arming, strap, navel, neighbour, see Save) 

Act: naddhi, bin 

Instrument: nah, girth; naddhri, a leather strap; 
nibhi, A.S. nafela, navel, dupadds, umbilicus, From 
it sa-n&bhi, a real brother (4-deAdés), a paternal kine- 
man, affectionate, like, As to irna-nabhi, see VABH, 
Pp. 410. 

Result: naddha, bound, adorned, armed ; nahus, 
neighbour. i 

Our next is GRAnTH, to ti 

e Ty: Joining, 76 sot 
trick, fraud, book, GRAWTH, to 
tie, to join. 
it -d, adorned, hard ; grathna, 
bundle; grant: J doubt, fraud; grathin, 
tricky; grantha, lin 

With ud, to loosen; with u bh upa, to surround. 

Another very important and wide-spreading root 
is SIV, to sew. 
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Tre retsty Sphere of meaning: Sewing, joining, 
(yt); torew, needle, thread, seam, edge. 

Agent; sivaka. 

Act: sivana, sy iti, sevana, 

Instrument: syd (thread, needle), sy man (strap, 
rein, lock-string, iv), sitra, string. 

Result: sydta, sytna (sack), sytima (ray), 
sind (basket). 

Cf Lat, suo, Gk. cac-ziw, Goth, siujan, 0.1. G. 
soum (seam), siuwan, to sow. 


The root SI, which in certain verbal forms coincides 
‘the root st, With the root SA (so), to settle, is never- 
wbind. theless in its nominal derivatives easily 
distinguishable by the prevalence of its palatal vowel. 
Its sphere of meaning is tying, bridge, snare, net. 
We have setra, fetter, setu, fetter and bridge, 


prasiti, share, net, and we see the vowel i likewise 


right concept, Wi ith a 
finish, to dare, to desi 
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(1) Act; dribdhi, binding together. 

Result: darbha, bunch of grass, grass ; darbha- 
raggu, rope of grass, 

With the preposition pi, to cling to, to hope; 
with sam, to join, to compose. 

(2) Act: drimhana. 

Agent: drih (dhrik), 

Result; dridha, strong, stronghold, iron; dri- 
dham, very. 

With anu, to prolong, ef. dirgha, long, dédcxor. 


Instrument ; diman, fotter. 
Cf, dé, didnuc, to bind, deands, fetter, Dh tin 
didéqua, diadem, 


Sphere of meaning : TBindhtig, pledging, ey = 
relation, deafness. bind. 

Agent: bandhaka. 

Act : bandhana. 

Tnstrument: bandhaka, pledge. 

Result: bandhu, relation ; badhira, deaf, 


The root PAS is not used as a simple verb in 
Sanskrit, but we have it as a denomina- TherootPas, 
tive verb in pasayati, to bind, and in ‘bial. 
nominal derivatives, such as : 

Tnstrument; pisa, fetter. 

Result ; pasu, what is caught and tethered, i.e. 
cattle, pecus; Goth. faihu. In other Aryan lan- 
guages this root has been very prolific. We find it 
in Latin pic-iscor, pactus sum, I bind or pledge 
myself, in pix, peace, pacare, to quiet; in Goth, 
fahan, to catch. There is a parallel form with 
final media in wiy-mu, to fasten, rayn, snare, com- 
pages, fetter, pignus, pledge, and another with nasa- 
lisation in pango, to fix, German fangen, to catch. 





ata SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


To give an idea of the wonderful 
thought that may find expression through om 
such simple root as PAS, to fasten, to Wind T shall 
give a list, not of all, for that would be impos- 
sible within the limits of a chapter, but of the 
more important words in Greek, Latin, and 
German which can be traced back to this one 
single rvot, 
Tn Greek, the verb xjyrai, witw, means I fasten, 
rérnya, I stand fast, 
yerds, stuck in, well put together, compacted, 
solid, congealed, curdled, frozen. 
77H, a net or cage to catch birds. 
raeris, a harp or pipe, joined of several reeds, 
raxrov, & boat, easily put together and taken to 
pieces. 
maxrém, to fasten, 
miyna, framework, scaffold, anything congealed, 


ig, freezing. 
it together, solid, strong. 


xem, hoar-frost, rime, : 
mdyos, a mound, hill (Areopagus), frost, scum on 
the surface of milk, salt. 


rdagahos, peg, razcadedw, to hang on a peg. 
dxa€, once. 
In Latin we have, (1) With final tenuis: 
paciscor, pactus sum, pacisci, to agree upon. 
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pactum and pactio, a compact, agreement, 
pix, a treaty, peace. 


picare, to aot (payer, to pay). 
picifieus, pacific. 


(2) With final media: 

pagere, in xii. tables, to settle by law. 

compages, a joining together, structure, 

propiges and propigo, a layer, offspring, 
descendant. 

propigo, to peg down, to propagate, to extend, 
to prolong. 

pagina, a page, compaginare, to join. 

pignus, pledge, 

pilus (paglus), stake. 

pigus, settlement (paganus, a pagan), 

(3) With final media and nasal ; 

pango, pe pig Betenito set, to compose, to write. 

compingo, t 

impingo, to. bind, fs ‘drive into, to urge; im- 
puctio, impact 

suppingo, to fasten underneath. 

In German, too, we have two bases, one corre- 
sponding to pac, namely fahen, the other to pang, 
namely fangen. 

(1) Fahen is the Gothic fahan, faifah, 0.H.G. 
fihan, and in the preterite fie and fiang, with 
nasal, part. gifangan. It means to catch, to take, to 
take root, ete. 

Fihig, capax, clever, capable. 

Fuhigkeit, facultas. 

Fach, snare (dyn, psa); partition, wall; space 
between walls, space, time ; business, occupation (as 
in Fachmann), fold. 

-fach, as in vielfach, manifold. 

(2) Fangen, to catch, to take, to take root, ete, 





Gefangen,caught, imprisoned, G efiing 

Empfangen, to receive, to conceive. 

Bees digitus. 

However large the number of these decivatiguet 
and however various their significations, they give 
no idea as yet of the real wealth that has been 
got out of this one small mine, ‘All words which 
we have examined are words of broad and definite 
meaning, and we have hardly said anything of the 
finer shades of thought and feeling which language 
has to express. 

Empfangen in German means to receive, no 
longer to catch. But cin empfiingliches Herz 
is not only a receptive, but a responsive or sym- 
pathising heart. . 

Verfangen means to catch. But if we eay, Dies 
verfiingt nicht, we mean this does not tell, it 
does not touch the main point. Kine verfiingliche 
Frage is a perplexing question, eine unverfiing- 
li jemerkung, an innocent remark, A shy 

befangen, a wild girl a Wildfang, 
Umfang, the extent, 


ail mpounds, w we might pe 
ene that would supply the materials for a not 


language, from which alone the roots and their con- 
cepts sre taken, is only one of the Aryan languages; 
but I make bold to say that there are few concepts 
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in English or Latin or Greek that could not be ex- 
pressed with the words derived from Sanskrit roots, 

1 believe, on the contrary, that the number of 
roots necessary to account for the whole wealth of 
the English Dictionary, which is said to amount to 
250,000 words, is smaller than that of Pénini’s 
roots, even after they have been reduced to their 
proper limits. Roots, which in Sanskrit left one or 
two words behind, have often, after the loss of their 
small progeny, become totally extinct, while in 
modern languages one single root has often, by the 
formation of primary, secondary, and tertiary deriva- 
tives, and by the elaboration of new meanings, in- 
creased the number of its descendants to an enormous 
extent. One feels almost tempted to compare the 
fertility of the human mind in the production of 
words with the fertility of nature in the production 
of plants and animals. Here as there the same 
simplicity of the elements, the same unbounded 
variety of form, and the same carelessness as to 
the survival of any but the fittest. The English 
Dictionary comprehends the survivals of many 
languages and many dialects, but of the millions 
of words that have become extinct there is no 
record, except here and there in a few classical 
texts and ancient” inscriptions, ‘The living are 
few, the dead are many.’ 

There is no sentence in English of which every 
word cannot be traced back to the 800 roots, and 
every thought to the 121 fundamental concepts 
which remained after a careful sifting of the materials 
supplied to us by Panini. If I say every word and 
every thought, this must, of course, be accepted cum 
grano salis. There are words in English, as there 

Ee 
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are in Sanskrit, of which we do not kno 
mology, and shall probably never know it. 
constitute a small remnant, which for our pu 
may be ignored as compared with the 
majority of words that has been accounted for 
T know of few things which are at the same time 
Lave: mires, 80 HUmbLing and 0 elevating as the small 
number of concepts out of which all our 
thoughts and our words haye been elaborated. 
All that we admire, all on which we pride ourselves, 
our thoughts, whether poetical, philosophical or 
religious, our whole literature, our whole intellectual 
life, is built up with about 121 bricks, If they are 
given us, we ean erect a temple which rests on the 
earth and touches the sky, nay, which encircles even 
what is beneath the earth and above the sky; 
for, wonderful to say, we can name, not only 
what we see and hear and handle, but even what 
eye has not seen nor ear heard. I do not in all 
this forget the architects, the poets, the prophets, 
and philosophers; but what would architects 
be without stones and bricks? ‘The Science of 
ruage startled the world some years ago with 
nnouncement that it could reduce the 250,000 
words, now filling an English Dictionary, to about 
‘roots, The Science of Thought goes beyond 
and assures us that every thought that ever 
sed the mind of man can be traced back to 
ae 121 simple concepts * 
1 In some excellent articles contributed to the Bibliotheca 
Sucra by the Rev. George F. Wright (1876, Oct,, p.690), it ieaaid 
with great truth: ‘How the vast number of complicated concepts 
which man employs could have been packed away for use in the 
simple sounds to which he gives utterance, surpasvee our com~ 
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of my readers to use exaggerated language, but 
the only exaggeration I am really guilty of is my 
taking for granted that what has been proved of 
Sanskrit, can be proved of any other Aryan language 
also. Whether that is so or not, I gladly leave to 
be settled by future scholars. But even if at 
present we have proved no more than that the 
myriads of thoughts that swarmed through the hive 
of the Indian intellect are all the offspring of not 
more than a hundred and twenty mother-ideas, a step 
in advance has been made by the Science of Thought 
such as few philosophers have ever dreamt of: 





prehension, ‘The creative power of mind which has given origin 
to tho matorial machincry of tho ningtoonth century must talog 
a very humble place beside that of the men who first put thought 
and words together, ‘The former harnessed heat and clectricity ; 
the latter made available the true Promethean fire,” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
FORMATION OF WORDS, 


T nave sometimes spoken of roots and their form~ 
Radical ation ag representing a complete period in 
Period. the history of the human mind. In a 
certain sense this may be true, but in a very re- 
stricted sense only. Growth does not submit to hard 
and fast lines, and we have no right therefore to sup- 
pose or to assert that all the roots of a language were 
elaborated before another step was made in advance. 
Many roots show by their form, and still more by 
the concepts which they embody, that they belong 
to what we should call secondary stages of thought, 
and ei we can perfectly understand that all the 
of language could be realised with roots 
case to the present day with 
e sht to imagine that, until 
gle root had been fin: 
in the synthesis of roots, i.e, i 
of words. — b 

When I speak of roots I do not simply mean a 
Phonetic element which has been discovered ag 

shared by a number of words 
ld be to a certain extent PAnini's view of a ro0t) 
But though it would explain the process by which, 
under proper precautions, a root may be discovered, 
the result of that process might be something purely 
abstract and unreal. I mean by root something real, 
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something that was actually used in conversation, 
though | willingly grant to the logician that a root, 
as soon as it forms part of a sentence, should be dis- 
tinguished by a new name and be called a word. 

Now the shortest sentence of all is, no doubt, the 
imperative, and it isin the imperative that, 
almost to the present day roots retain their 
simplest form. If KHAN is the root, khana is the 
imperative, meaning Dig! If DA is the root, da, give! 
might have been the imperative. DA, however, and 
similar roots take dhi or hi as a suffix of the im- 
perative in Sanskrit. Thus AD, to eat, becomes 
ad-dhi (ad-hi), eat thou! Whether this hi or dhi 
was originally a pronominal element, indicating the 
second person, or whether it was purely exhortative, 
is a question which I gladly leave to those who have 
better ears than I have. Anybow this form was 
old, and appears almost identical in Sanskrit and 
Greek, as in 


Tmporative, 


aru-dhi =O. 
i-hi= 


spines him (ieja tenets 


To us there seems « great difference between the 
imperative and the indicative. Yet the fact remains 
that in Greek the second person plural and dual in 
the active and passive, indicative and imperative, are 
identical, péperor, pépere, péperbe, pepecrBov. Tn San- 
skrit, on the contrary, several forms of the imperative 
coincide with the imperfect, if we drop the augment, 
which in the earliest Sanskrit is frequently absent, 
and always so after the prohibitive, that is, the nega- 
tively imperative, particle md; namely, 1, 2, 3 pers. 


® Curtins, Verbum, vol, ii. p. 46. 
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sentence would soon spring from these early mono- 
syllabic conversations. .A master requiring his slaves 
to labour and promising them their food in the 
evening, would have no more to say than ‘ Dig— 
Feed, and this would be quite as intelligible as 
‘Dig, and you shall have food,’ or, as we now say, 
‘If you dig, you shall have food.’ 

But we are anticipating what belongs to later 
phases of human speech. 

Next to the imperative, what is now called the 
Vocative, a kind of nominal imperative, Vocative. 
belongs likewise to the earliest attempts of language. 
As little as the imperative presupposes a scheme of 
conjugation, does the vocative presuppose 4 complete 
system of declension. It is possible to imagine a 
vocative even before the formation of a real noun. 
As soon as the root YUDH, to fight, is used in 
the sense of fighter, it has passed, even though it 
undergoes no outward change, through a complete 
process of predication. This process, which we may 
represent by ‘ Vight-here' or ‘Fighting-he,’ gives us 
a concept and a noun, YUDH has then really 
become what is called a general term, applicable to 
many- But in an early phase of thought, even roots 
may have been used as what we should eall proper 
names, or nick-names, and these singular terms would 
hardly require that previous process of predication 
which produced such words as digger, fighter, striker. 
Proper names, in a primitive state of society, seem 
often to be mere imperatives, such as ‘Fear-not, 
‘Trust-God,’ ete. Here then imperative and vocative 
would run very close together. ‘Strike’ might be 
an imperative, and at the same time, though possibly 
with a change of intonation, a vocative also, just as 





the name of the first rower, but mean at the same 
time, though they do not say so, ‘ Strike out,’ 

All this, however, forms the prelude to 

te only, Real language begins, as e 
Catroriet, Ienaw perfectly well, with the sentence, 
with predication or xarvyopia. The word 
aud the different forms of it, the famous Categories, 
have been exposed to many misunderstandings, but 
their true meaning is neither more nor less than 
what its name implies, namely predication. This 
is the sense in which Aristotle first used the word, 
and it is the sense in which for the present I mean 
to use it. 
Aristotle speaks generally of ten categories (Cat. 
iv, 1), namely:— 
~ (rt) Otaia, Substantia, Substantive, ¢. g. horse, 


(2) Moody, Quantum, Adjective, quantitative, og. 
two cubits long. 

(3) Hor, Quale, Adjective, qualitative, e.g. white. 

(a) ues 1m, Ad aliquid, Adjective, relative, e.g. 


Adverb, local, ¢. g. in the market, 
o, Adverb, temporal, ¢, g. yester- 


xe, (se) Habere, Verb, intransitive, e.g. to 
be thus or thus, 
oucir, Agere, Verb, active transit., e.g. to cut. 
doxew, Pati, Verb, passive, e.g. to be cut. 
Aristotle evidently asked himself, What do we 
predicate when we form an enunciation? and he 
naturally took his answer from the Greek language, 
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such ws it was spoken in his days, But it is a 
mistake to imagine that he borrowed the categories 
from Greek grammars, Grammars and grammatical 
science hardly existed in his time, certainly not as 
an independent branch of knowledge. On the con- 
trary, when grammar became separated from logic, 
grammarians borrowed Aristotle's logical terms, and 
used them for their own purposes. It is right, there- 
fore, to say that Aristotle borrowed his categories 
from the Greek language, it is wrong to say that he 
borrowed them from Greek grammar. 

After this, everything will be easy and intelligible. 
In grammar the categories came to be used as the 
names of what we now call the ten parts of speech, 
and in that form the framework which had been 
borrowed from language was handed back, as it were, 
to the students of language. 

At a later time, when philosophers looked for the 
highest genera of things, these eategories proved 
again extremely useful, because it was found that 
the most general praedicamenta corresponded, as 
was natural, to the highest genera that could be 
predicated. Aristotle himself takes the categories as 
exjuara Tis Katnyoplas, but also as ye Tol Siros or 
ray bvrww', 

Lastly, when the question was asked how we came 
to predicate at all, these categories, though slightly 
modified by successive philosophers, came in again 
as the fundamental concepts of the mind, the 
Stammbegriffe des Verstandes, the nature of 
which, whether as the result of repeated experience 
and generalisation, or as the antecedent sine qué 





* T. H. Green, Works, vol. 
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stood. We may use substantives as predicates, as 
when we say ‘Bucephalue is a horse,’ but in that 
case horse does not predicate substance, oleia, but 
quality, voir. It is, in fact, an adjective in disguise. 
Tt means that Bucephalus has all the attributes of 
& horse, or belongs to the claes of things signified 
by the name of horse, Equus is used instead of 
equinus. But when I say hic equus est albus, 
equus, horse, could not be replaced by equinus. 
Equus here predicates oveia, substance, it refers to 
an dv, a thing; it is a trae substantive, the name 
of something substantial. 

While then the first category predicates odefu or 
substance of something which thus be-  ¢ytogoriee 
comes an 6v,a thing, all the other cate. — thiv, 
gories are meant to predicate something of the ov. 
Tf we say that ‘the horse is six feet high,’ or better, 
if we say, ‘the horses are five in number, we pre- 
dicate a vosev, or quantum. If we say the horse 
is strong, we predicate a roy or quale. If we 
say the horse is stronger than the mule, we predicate 
a mpds vi, an ad aliquid, a relation. 

These three categories which differ essentially 
from the first, in so far as they predicate something 
of something, while the first category names some- 
thing of which attributes can be predicated, differ 
but slightly among themeelves, The quantum 
differs from the quale, because it simply counts, 
while the quale defines or qualifies, and the ad 
aliquid may be explained as qualifying with refer- 
ence to something else, not only when we actually 
use a comparative, but also when we speak, for 
instance, of the master, i.e. of a servant, or of a 
servant, i.e. of a master. 
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and drera, Augustin ', for instance, gives eight 
kinds of habere, all with the sense of having or 
possessing, such as, to have something in the mind, 
like justice; to have something im the body, like 
whiteness ; to have length; to have a ring on the 
finger; a dress on the body; to have arms and feet ; 
to contain wine as a cask; to possess something 
like a house. But all this would originally be 
expressed by active transitive verbs, such as to 
possess, to hold, to contain, and would not require 
the admission of a separate category. This shows 
at how early a time Aristotle's philosophy began 
to be completely misunderstood, 

That these categories were gathered from the 
Greek language, and that Aristotle, if he had been 
a Jew or Chinaman, might have collected « different 
set of categories, may be readily admitted. Still 
whatever language we have to deal with, we shall 
always find in it one category to express subjects, 
others to express the predicates of such subjecta, 
the quantum, quale, and ad aliquid, these being 
in space, and the situm esse, habere, agere, and 
pati, all of which involve a being or continuing in 
time. We need not have definite grammatical forms 
to distinguish nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and 
particles, but there must be the categories which 
we express by these grammatical formations. 

We saw before that a substantive, for instance, 
could stand for an adjective, as in hic est equus, 
and we might say that an adjective may take the 
place ofa verb, as in equus est canus, which is much 
the same asequuscanet, Language might dispense 





* Categoriae (ed. Lugdun. 1563), vol. i. p, 421. 
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eategory of xeic@a or situm esse, that of wot or 
ubi is redundant, he confounds two things, The 
category of xei#@a is meant for the predication 
of a status, that of rod, ubi, for the predication of 
the place, ag roré is for the predication of the time, 
in which that status, or act, or suffering happens 
to be, Kant has rightly separated the fifth and sixth 
categories, us forms of sensuous intuition. 

Let any one try to analyse any sentence which he 
may meet with, and he will be surprised to find that 
no predicamentum which occurs in it is without 
a place in the table of predicamenta drawn up 
by Aristotle. We might, no doubt, bring the cate- 
gories of quantum, quale, and ad aliquid under 
the more general category of quality, those of ubi 
and quando under that of situation in time or space, 
but we should not gain much by this, and for prac- 
tical purposes these subdivisions have certainly proved 
most useful, 

Whether the categories which Kant calls the 
categories of modality might claim a place in 
Aristotle's table, is a question that has often been 
discussed. In grammar they are expressed by the 
indicative, the » etive, and the optative, and 
by certain gerw It seems better, however, to 
treat these as syncategorematic rather than as cate- 
gorematic, and they can often be dissolved into 
a sentence on which the chief sentence depends. 
“All men may be good’ is much the same as ‘T 
believe that all men are good.” 

But these categories which proved of so much 
utility to the early grammarians, have a still higher 





* Sea Reisig, Vorlesungen Uber Lateinische Sprachwissenschatt, 
gro. 





guage 
wealth of its words, we shall have to look upon 


them as representing the various processes by which 
those Greek words, and all our own words and 
thoughts too, first assumed a settled form. While 
Aristotle took all his words and sentences as given, 
and simply analysed them in order to discover how 
many kinds of predication they contained, we ask 
how we ever came into possession of such words 
as horso, white, many, greater, here, now, I stand, 
I fear, I cut, I am cut. Anybody who is in pos- 
session of such words can easily predicate, but we 
shall now have to show that every word by itself was 


from the first a predication, and that it formed a com= 
plete sentence by itself, To us, therefore, the real 
question is, how these primitive sentences, which 
ed away into mere words, came 

- true categories, in fact, are 

t by grammar, but those 

and it is these eategories 


tad taught us nothing 
else except that all terms, whether sin- 


«gular or general, concrete or abstract, 


partitive, positive or pent ay alee or 

ey univocal or aequivocal, and whatever other 
divisions may have been devised by logicians, have 
all been formed from roots as the embodiments of 
concepts, I doubt whether it could have conferred a 
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greater boon on the study of philosophy in general. 
The whole history of philosophy has been called a 
struggle over the origin and the true nature of con- 
cepts and abstract terms, and the question how from 
the singular and concrete the human mind could pos- 
sibly have arrived at the general and the abstract 
still forms the chief battle-field of modern philosophy. 
The Science of Language has proved by irrefragable 
evidence that human thought, in the true sense of 
that word, that is, human language, did not proceed 
from the concrete to the abstract, but from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. Roots, the elements out of 
which all language has been constructed, are ab- 
stract, never concrete, and it is by prediecating these 
abstract concepts of this or that, by localising them 
here or there, in fact, by applying the category 
of ovsia or substance to the roots, that the first 
foundations of our language and our thought were 
laid. 

On this point there ought to be no doubt or 
wavering. We deal here with facts, and 
facts only. Wi may explain them as 
we like, but no one is able to deny them. Though 
the subject has been alluded to several times 
before, a few more illustrations may here be useful. 

Why was a goose called goose? As to the his- 
tory of the word, we trace goose or A.S, 
g6s back to gans, German Gans, to 
Latin ‘anser for ganser, and lastly to Sk. hamsa. 
The root from which hamsa ix derived must be GHA 
or GHAN, to open the mouth, to gape, in Greek yalv, 
from which also xdos, xdona, ete. The Greek yi, 
xvde comes from the same root, and the goose there- 
fore as well as the gander was originally conceived 

rf 


‘Tiastrations. 


‘Goose. 
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came to be observed, they were called in Sk. 
pakshin, possessed of wings, from paksha, wing, 
and this Benfey compares with Gothic fugl, fowl, 
We have besides in Sanskrit such names as 
patrin, feathered, from patatra-m, feather; anda- 
ga-s, egg-born or oviparous ; dvi-ga, twice-born, first 
as egg, thenas bird; kha-ga, sky-goer, ete. Most of 
these, however, are of late and poetical origin, 
and therefore not to be found in any of the other 
Aryan languages. In Greek we find besides ofovds, 
pus, dpros, supposed to come from a root At, to 
rise; 7rmov, the flying animal, etc. In Latin we 
find volucris, flying, ales, alitis, winged, etc. 

It is curious that there is no common name for 
fish in the Aryan languages, and neither 
Sk. matsya, nor Greek ix@v, nor Latin 
piscis clearly reveals its original predicative power, 

Worws are called krimi in Sanskrit, kirmi-s in 
Lithuanian, cruim in Irish, all derived 
from the root KRAM, to walk or roam 
about. In Gothic, vairm-s is the regular repre- 
sentative, while in Latin, vermis, and in Greek ys 
show e, which has induced some scholars to refer 
them to the root VAL, to twist’. 

There are of course many words which cannot, or 
at all events, which have not yet been analysed ety- 
mologicully, and the conceptual meaning of which re- 
mains therefore for the present doubtful. But the 
fact that all nouns had a predicative meaning is 
established on such abundant evidence that no doubt 
is possible as to the general principle that all nouns 
presuppose concepts, that these concepts are em- 


Worms, 





* Curtius, p. 552; De Saussure, p. 18, 
Ffe 
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of cutting, sharpening, being sharp and quick had 
therefore to be elaborated first, before the conceptual, 
as distinct from the intuitional, knowledge of the 
horse could have been elaborated. That name, the 
quick, might no doubt have been applied to many 
other animals, bat having been repeatedly applied 
to one kind, it became unfit for other purposes, and 
survived in the struggle for existence as the fittest 
name of the horse, 
Serpents also are quick enough when they full 
on their prey, but while they shared this 
character with other animals, whatseemed ~“" 
“to distinguish them and at the same time to render 
them most formidable, was their power of throttling 
or squeezing. They were therefore called ahi in 
Sanskrit, {us in Greck, anguis in Latin, all from 
a root AH or AMH, to squeeze, or sarpa, serpens, 
from a root SALP, to creep, to go. 7 3 
If therefore Darwin and other ethnologists tell 
us that there are savages who have not a 
single abstract term in their language, garages with 
they ought first of all to give us the ot asmtret 
names of the savages to whose languages 
they refer’, and secondly they ought to explain 
how these savages could possibly have formed the 
simplest names, such as father, mother, brother, 
sister, hand and foot, etc, without previously 
possessing abstract concepts from which such names 
could be derived. There may be languages, nay, 
there are most highly cultivated languages, such 
as Chinese, for instance, without separate words 
for whiteness by the side of white, for goodness by 
* A writer in the Buenos Aires Standard, Sept. 11, 1886, states 
that he has collected « dictionary of 52,430 words of the Yahgon 
language, Darwin's lowest of the low. 
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language, and they are possible only after the general 
framework of language has been finished, or after 
the broad furrows of thought have been drawn, just 
as when music has once been fully elaborated, and 
brought to its highest perfection in a symphony, it 
is possible for a Beethoven, as for instance in bis 
Pastoral Symphony, to introduce, by a kind of 
false analogy, the actual notes of certain birds, with- 
out thereby committing himself to the theory that 
oll music was in the beginning an imitation of the 
notes of birds. 

Every root embodies a concept, because it em= 
bodies the consciousness of our own repeated acts, 
When we ourselves strike, strike, strike, we have 
the consciousness of striking, and when we accompany 
these strokes with the sound of Thud or Tud or 
Tap, we have in these sounds the natural embodi- 
ment of that consciousness. It does not matter 
whether we call the concepts, expressed by roots, 
general or abstract, because every concept must be 
both general and abstract ; general, because it always 
applies to repeated acts; abstract, because much 
that is peculiar to each individual act of striking 
has been merged in the concept of striking. It is 
important also to observe that these self-willed acts 
are not the object of sensuous observation only, but 
of immediate knowledge or consciousness. 

While, as we saw, the imperative use of a root 
can hardly be called language as yet, original 
true language begins as soon as we pre- 
dicate, that is to say, as soon as we use our cate- 
gories. We use our categories, we predicate, we 
form propositions not only when we say ‘a man is 
mortal,’ but when we say for the first time ‘man’ 
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(4) The place or time of fighting, yodh-ana, 

(5) The result of fighting, yudh-ta (yuddha). 
From KHAN, to dig, we have— 

(1) The agent of digging, khan-i. 

(2) The act of digging, khan-ana. 

(3) The instrument of digging, khan-itra. 

(4) The place or time of digging, khan-a. 

(5) The result of digging kha-ta, hole. 

It must not be supposed, however, that language 
formed these five classes of words from every single 
root. Such words only were formed as seemed to 
answer some practical purpose. It also happened 
very often that one derivative was used with two or 
three different purposes, and that new derivatives 
were formed from old ones, till at last language had 
supplied everything that mind or heart could desire. 

After we have once gained such concepts as 
digging, fighting, shaking, ete, what We ane nt 
really do in applying the so-called cate- Cetegory of 
gory of ovata or substance, is to predicate 7 
the roots embodying these concepts of him, or that, 
or here, or it. This simple process gives us the 
words expressive of Act, Agent, Instrument, Place, 
Result, ete. The demonstrative elements which were 
to express the subject were, no doubt, very vague 
at first, but in the earliest stages of language 
real demonstration or pointing with the finger, be- 
sides gestures and looks, were used to supplement. 
the deficiencies of speech. In one sense this category 
of substance corresponds to what is called the eate- 
gory of causality. It names the objects as the causes 
of our percepts and concepts, and thus creates our 
objective world, 

We saw that the adjectival categories of quale, 
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The categories of where and when, Kant’s forms 
of intuition, are always secondary, because 
they presuppose substantives, pronouns, 
and adjectives, and further define them in 
space and time. I-bi, here, presupposes 
the pronoun i, this: noctu, by night, the substan- 
tive noc-tu-s. These categories are mostly repre- 
sented by the cases of nouns and by adverbs. 

The category of where (rod) must be taken to 
include whence and whither, 

After a time local and temporal relations expreseed 
by adverbs and cases of nouns assume a causal and 
modal meaning. Post hoe becomes propter hoe*; 
while is German weil, humanitus comes to mean 
humanely, codés, wisely, 

While the first category predicates substance, the 
second, third, and fourth quality. the fifth : 
and sixth place and time, the remain- Cette 
ing categories predicate acts and states, 
or, in a very general sense, qualities continuing 
in time’. And here again the first verbal pre- 
dieation does not take place when we form a 
complete sentence and say ‘the carpenter cuts,’ but 
when for the first time we say ‘cutting-I,’ ‘cutting- 
thou,’ ‘ cutting-he,’ While *Dig-here, i.e, digger, 
may be used as a substantive or as an adjective, but 
without any indication of the duration of the act of 
digging in time, it seems that in ‘ Dig-he’* Dig’ is 
the important clement, which is predicated of me, 

* Leibniz, Nouveaux Eseais, 1x1, 5; Schopenhauer, Werke, ii, 
49: 

if “Hence the German name for vorb, Zeitwort, Aristotle, De 
Tnterp. 3, pjwa 8¢ dare rh mpoconudivor xpdvor; Poet. ©. 20, pra 8 
por) ouberh, eqparrisi, peri xpdvor. 
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Let us remember what we had to point out before, 
that worde can claim no separate existence, but are 
in reality always parts of speech, parts of a sentence. 
Singular and general terms, therefore, have likewise 
no independent existence, but are singular or general 
terms only in so far as they form part of a sentence. 
But though no words by themselves are either singular 
or general, we might say nevertheless, if our account of 
the origin of words is right, that every noun or dvoma 
is origmally a general term, because it predicates 
a root, ie. a concept, which is always general, of 
something. If rex, king, meant originally ‘ steering- 
here,’ man-u-s, man, ‘thinking-here,’ these were by 
their very origin and nature general terms, appli- 
cable to all steerers and all thinkers. Only by being 
referred to this or that person did they become sin- 
gular terms, a3 when we say ‘this man, or ‘our 
king,’ while they are general as soon as we use them 
in the plural, ‘men,’ ‘kings,’ or with the indefinite 
article ‘a king,’ ‘a man," 

The right definition therefore of a singular term 
is that it is an originally general term referred to one 
person and in consequence used in the singular, 
while other general terms are referred to more than 
one person and used in the dual or plural, When T 
say ‘this man is John," ‘this man’ isa singular term: 
when I say ‘John is a man,’ ‘man’ is a general 
term. f 

When used with the indefinite article, a noun like 
‘man’ or ‘king’ becomes at once an adjective, pre- 
dicated of a, in the sense not of one, but of some 
one. It is a general term ina grammatical disguise. 

Singular terms, in the strict sense of the word, are 
said to be proper names only, because they have no 
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general or singular terms, Now it is quite true that 
adjectives were cuguially, substantives, ae 
bright meant originally ‘ shining-some- fives Genera! 
where, green meant ‘growing-somewhere,” ae 
just as rex meant ‘steering-here.’ It was 07" 
by usage that certain of these substantives were set 
apart, in some languages at least, for adjectival 
purpores, i.c. for the purpose of predication and 
qualification only. Juvenis was used for young, 
albus for white, bonus for good, meaning no longer 
&@ young man, or a white thing, or a good thought, 
but the attribute by which a man is distinguished 
as young, not old, a thing as white, not black, a 
thought as good, not bad. In that form adjectives 
are general terms, though not substantival general 
terms, and, like all general terms, they could be used 
a8 singular algo, as soon as they" were joined with the 
definite article. ‘Hic juvenig’ is singular, and so 
is ‘hoe album,’ i.e, this white (spot) on a cow, or 
summum bonum, the highest good. When Horace 
says, qui miscuit utile dulei, ‘he who mixes what 
is pleasant with what is useful,’ he means ‘ whatever 
is or may be called pleasant with whatever is or 
may be called useful,’ or, as we might say (for reasons 
to be expluined hereafter), ‘pleasure with usefulness.’ 
In @ sentence, however, an adjective as such is 
always meant, for a predicate, it expresses u maidv, 
quale, not the oveia, substance, and as such it cannot 
be anything but general, Whatever view we may 
take of the operations of our mind and their ex- 
pression in language, when we say ‘this thing is 
sweet,’ we do not mean that ‘this thing is a sweet 
thing,"—experience never supplies a thing that is 
sweet and nothing else,—but that ‘sweet’ is one out 
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not by the sensation of another sweet thing. 1] 
speak objectively, we mean that this limp of 

is sweet, i.e. causes in us a sensation which 

sweet. Sweet simply signifies a class of sen 
which go by that name ; it cannot be called singular, 
therefore, in any sense of the word, but must be 
taken as general. 

We cannot enter here on the question whether — 
there is such o thing as a substance, different from 
its attributes, or attributes different from their sub- 
stance, Language does not take cognisance: a 
refinements, but follows the vulgus. 

Berkeley’, for instance, ‘to say a die is bard, ex- 
tended, and square is not to attribute those qualities 
to a subject distinct from and supporting them, but 
only an explanation of the word die, and a die is 
nothing distinct from those things which are termed 
its modes or attributes.’ Philosophieally there is 
much to be said for this, but it is not the kind 
of trath which we must expect from language. 
| distinguishes between the die and its 
‘dness, and while it would treat ‘die’ as a singular, 
“as a plural term, it would distinguish it care- 
fully from ‘hard, for the simple reason that ‘ hard" 
not occur by itself, cannot stand on its own legs, 
never be conceived as an individual. 

Collective terms are really general terms which in 

Collective certain languages grammar allows us to 

Tem. treat as singular terms, This, however, 
is not the usual explanation, Collective terma, we 

* Works, i. p. 181. 
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are told, are words like regiment, names of a number 
of things joined together as a whole. Now this is 
true, as a matter of fact. A number of soldiers form 
a regiment, but the original concept of regiment is 
not a number of soldiers, but ‘what is ordered or 
commanded by a general.’ True collective words are 
equitatus, cavalry, which is really conceived as a 
number of equites, or senatus, which was meant 
for so many senes or old people as formed the 
council. Humanitas was meant originally for many 
men or all men, conceived as a class or as a whole, 
and this we see most clearly when we translate 
humanitas by man-kind. Our word youth, like 
the Latin juventas, stands for a number of young 
men, Romana juventas was meant for juvenes 
Romani. We may imagine some kind of difference 
between juvenes and juventas, but the difference 
is one of sentiment rather than of fact. These are 
the real collective terms, and we shall meet with 
them again, when we come to abstract terms, be- 
cause many of them, without any outward change, 
have become, what are called, secondary abstract 
terms, Youth, like juventus, from meaning a 
number of young men, and all young men, has come 
to be used in the sense of the attributes of all young 
men, conceived as a whole. ‘His youth has carried 
him away’ means *the qualities of young men, taken 
as a lump, have carried him away.” 

The collective terms ordinarily mentioned as such 
in our Handbooks of Logic are Parliament, which 
is called collective becanse it consista of two Houses, 
each House, because it consists of many members; 
or the Bible, because it consists of many books or 
biblia. But in this sense almost every term may 

ag 





be called collective. If Library is a 

because it contains so many books, so is | 

cause it consists of a collection of pages, 

because it consists of a collection of lines, so is line, 
because it consists of a collection of words, so is 
word, because it consists of a collection of syllables, 
s0 is syllable, because it consists of a collection 
letters, I doubt whether anything is gained for 
logical purposes, if we extend the meaning of the 
name collective so as to comprehend all such terms. 

Anyhow, if they are to be called collective, i 
would be desirable to have another class of partit! 
terms, and to call shilling, for instance, a 
term, as opposed to sovereign, which would be a col- 
lective term. 

It has been supposed that if singular terms corre- 
spond to Kant’s category of Hinheit, general terms 
to that of Mehrheit, collective terms would answer 
to the category of Allheit, This, however, is true 
of some collective terms only; what really corre= 
sponds to Allheit are universal terms, as when 
we use humanitas in the sense of mankind, i.e 
all men. 

‘There is no reason whatever why collective terms 
should be used as singular only. ‘Parliament’ in 
the sense of our English Parliament is, no doubt, 
a singular term, but we can use it as a general term, 
when we speak of the Parliaments of the world. 
‘Bible’ is a singular term, but it becomes general 
when we speak of the Bibles of the human mace, 
Only if collective terms have assumed a universal 
character, as in humanitas, mankind, it would be 
almost impossible to use them again as general 
terms, or to employ them in the plural, 
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Another very common division is that into ab- 
stract and concrete terms, It is ex- Arstect 
tremely difficult to say what abstract and and Concrete 
concrete mean, and a mere juxtaposition °"""™ 
of the different definitions given of these terms by 
the most prominent philosophers would teach a very 
useful leseon, These terms have no inherent meaning 
of their own, so that we could say ‘abstract means 
this, and does not mean that.’ Even to say that 
abstract should mean this and not that, is more 
than any human being is entitled to do. But what 
every philosopher has a perfect right to say is that 
abstract, as used by him, shall have such and such 
a meaning. If Aristotle possessed that right, so did 
Mill’. Abstract means what Aristotle wished it to 
mean, or whatever any philosopher wishes it to mean. 
The authority of a man like Aristotle is no doubt 
greater than that of the ephemeral philosophers of 
our time, and to change the meaning of a name, 
invented and defined by one of the historical leaders 
of thought, is more or less presumptuous. Still it 
is far better that every writer should say in what 
sense he means to use a certain term, than that 
he should use it with vague traditional meaning 
only, 

Abstract is a term that goes back to Aristotle, 
not so concrete, and much coufusion would have 
been avoided if, instead of conerete, logicians had 
been satisfied with using the term non-abstract. 
With Aristotle abstraction means principally the 
taking away or dropping of certain ingrediente of our 
percepts. He applies it first of all to a work of art, 


* Logic, i. 8 7. 
og2 


—_ oe 
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it will be well to remember that so clear a thinker as 
Aristotle ig not responsible for it. 

We saw before that some of our greatest philo- 
sophers deny that there is such a thing 
as a general abstract idea. Berkeley’ Xyencyn 
scouted the thought that we could have 
abstract ideas, such as man, animal, body, and he only 
admitted some very primitive kind of abstraction, as 
when ‘we consider the head, the eye, the nose, each 
by itself, abstracted and separated from the rest of the 
body.’ Idea with Berkeley meant a picture or Vor- 
stellung; an abstract idea, therefore, would have 
been with bim a conceptual percept, which is sel-con- 
tradietory, The followers of Hume might possibly 
look upon the faded images of our memory as abstract 
ideas, Our memory, or, whab is often equally im- 
portant, our obliviscence, seems to them able to do 
what abstraction, as Berkeley shows, never can do, 
and under its silent eway many an idea or cluster of 
ideas might seem to melt away till nothing is left but 
a mere shadow. These shadows, however, though 
they may become very vague, remain percepts; they 
are not concepts. Professor Huxley, in his Life of 
Hume’, seems to imagine that such a transition is 
possible. ‘An anatomist,” he says, ‘who occupies 
himself intently with the examination of several 
specimens of sume new kind of animal, in course of 
time acquires so vivid a conception of its form and 
structure, that the idea may take visible shape and 
become a sort of waking dream.’ But a waking 





' ‘Prentine concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
Tntroduetion, p. 140. 
* Page 96. 
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breadth, we can form no mental picture of such a 
line ; all the lines which we have in our minds are 
lines possessing breadth.’ 

This shows how careful we must be in learning the 
dialect of each philosopher, though even then itis often 
not easy to get at the exact meaning of their words, 
as in this very passage it is difficult to know where, 
except in the mind, we can keep those lines about 
which we reason as if they had no breadth, and what 
we can keep of them except some kind of picture. 

Mill's own account of abstraction is not very 
different from that which Berkeley tried to demolish, 
and, so far as I can judge, has demolished. Accord- 
ing to Mill, the proper meaning of to conceive is to 
form a mental representation, and this would corre- 
spond to Berkeley's ideas, ‘We get the conception of 
an animal,’ he says*, ‘ by comparing different animals, 
and when we afterwards see a creature resembling an 
animal, we compare it with our general conceptions 
of an animal ; and if it agrees with that general con- 
ception, we include it in the class. The conception 
becomes the type of the comparison.’ And again*: 
‘The mental operation which extracts from a number 
of detached observations certain general characters in 
which the observed phenomena resemble one another, 
or resemble other known facts, is what Bacon, Locke, 
and most subsequent metaphysicians have understood 
by the word Abstraction’ 

This may be so, nor do I doubt for one moment 
that a logician is capuble of performing that process. 
What T doubt, with Berkeley, is whether any other 





* Tog, he ty sive * Ibid. iv. 2, 3. 
He 2) 5 
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and aconerete term. This, to a formal logician, may 
sound a very heretical question, but to those who 
wish to study the historical growth of the human 
mind, it is a question that mast be asked, and must 
be answered. 

Whether abstraction means, according to some 
philosophers, the leaving out of certain parts of our 
experience, so that, for instance, there remains of 
animals nothing but their having four legs or their 
being quadrupeds, or whether, according to others, 
it means the drawing out of certain parts of our 
experience, so that in seeing animals we attend to 
nothing but their having four legs, in both cases it is 
clear that the term quadruped must be applicable to 
a class of animals, and must therefore be called a 
general term. Abstract and general are therefore 
two inseparable qualities of the same term, which is 


called abstract on account of the process by which it 
was obtained, and general on account of the cha- 
racter which it assumed, 

And if there is no real difference between abstract 
and general terms, neither can there be (ost the 
between their opposites, viz. between con- the same s« 


crete and singular terms. Wecall them “s*" 
singular because they apply to objects which exist 
once only, and we call them concrete simply because 
they are not abstract. 

Now what does the Science of Language teach us? 
Tt teaches, what cannot be repeated too often, that 
all names were originally both abstract and general, 
and that it was impossible that they could have been 
anything else. 

We know as a matter of fact that every name 
was formed from one root, and from one root only. 
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ing, all the other attributes of animals being under- 
stood, but not expressed. 

In a similar way an elephant, besides many other 
names, was called hastin, from hasta, trunk. The 
trunk evidently strack people as an important cha- 
racter, as something by which this animal could easily 
be known and distinguished, and thus it supplied one 
of its names (gnomen). Other names, however, were 
not excluded, and we seo in the history of language 
a constant repetition of that tentative process of 
knowing and naming, until, out of a large number 
of what Bacon might have ealled nomina temere 
a rebus abstracta, one survived as the fittest, its 
etymological meaning became forgotten, and its in- 
tension wus settled in the end by scientific definition. 

There was no other way of forming names. One 
attribute had to be abstracted, whether by attention 
to one, or want of attention to others, and that attri- 
bute, when expressed by a root, beeame the name, 
not of one only, but of all objects sharing in that at- 
tribute, till by the necessities of language, as a means 
of communication, it was more and more restricted, 
and by the necessities of language, as a means of exact 
reasoning, it was more and more accurately defined. 
Livery name therefore was by necessity an abstract 
and a general term, This character was innate in 
every word, and though it became hidden when words 
were applied to singular and concrete things, it breaks 
out again at once, without any such complicated pro- 
cess as Berkeley derides and Mill believes in, as soon 
as the singular and concrete things vanish more and 
more from our mental focus, while the name remains 
what it was from the beginning, abstract «nd general. 

As the whole of this phase, which in the history 
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Thus house, like every other noun, contains in itself 
a predicate, and probably meant at first ‘whatever 
covers, ‘acoyering.’ This Teall a general and abstract 
term, and there is nothing single and concrete which 
could be said to be a covering and nothing else, But 
when I say ‘this house’ or ‘my house,’ I change the 
general and abstract into a singular and concrete 
term. J mean this one house with all that pertains 
to it, After that, in order to arrive at the general 
idea of house, I have not by a laborious process to 
leave out all that is peculiar to the house, its colour, 
its height, its door and windows, All this is really 
done for me. As soon as I have to speak of two or 
more houses, the singular and conerete name becomes 
general and abstract once more, without any help 
from me. Something of the meaning conveyed by 
‘this house’ is dropped as soon as I speak of ‘houses,’ 
and a name is left which corresponds no longer to 
anything singular and conerete, to anything that we 
ean touch or move. ‘This house’ or ‘my house’ 
was red or white, tall or low, with so many doors 
and windows ; it stands in this street, in this place, 
and nowhere else. It exists once, and once only. 
But as soon as I form a plural and speak of houses, 
of two or three or many, their colour, their height, 
the number of their doors and windows, all is dropped 
as non-essential, and there remains only a general 
name applicable to many buildings, and an abstract 
name, abstract in the sense that a good deal of its 
varied original meaning has been dropped. We have 
nearly come back to the original general and abstract 
name, ‘house,’ which meant, ‘whatever covers, ‘a 
covering.” 

Or, let us suppose that we see a black man and 
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terms, but they differed from other substantives, 
and began to form a class by themselves, r 
because they lent themselves to be used sae pee 
as predicates rather than as subjects. Besse 
This, however, did not prevent their being 

used, with the definite article or some other pronoun, 
as singular and conerete terms also, as when we 
speak of ‘this black,’ meaning ‘this negro.’ Here 
what is grammatically an adjective, is logically no 
longer a predicate, but has become a subject, and 
grammatically a substantive. 

The process is always the same. We begin by 
localising or coneretising a concept, such as to beat, 
when we say ‘beat-here. If we take this as the 
name of an agent, we get a name for beater as a 
substantive, or for beating as an adjective; if we 
take it as the name of an instrument, we get a name 
for stick; if we take it as the name of the result, 
we get a name for beaten, and this again may be 
used either as a substantive, for instance, a beaten 
track, or as an adjective, meaning originally ‘ beaten, 
but taking in several languages the meaning of 
‘black and blue.’ This adjective ‘blue, if applied 
to many blows or wounds, is a general and abstract 
term, but if applied to one wound, it may once more 
become singular and eonerete, so that ‘this blue’ may 
do service for ‘this wound,” 

If then an adjective, according to its origin, is 
general, for it can be applied to many, and abstract, 
because, to take the lowest view, it cannot be touched 
or moved, how is it that many philosophers, and 
particularly Mill, treat adjectives as concrete terms? 
Tt is because from adjectives new substantives are 
derived, as whiteness from white, and because, if 
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German Finster-niss, darkness, More generally, 
however, it forms nouns expressive of quality, such 
as wildness, stinginess, ete, Often these abstract 
nouns assume new meanings, Thus fulness has 
been transferred once more so as to express a mass 
(rfos), and business, from meaning the state or 
quality of being busy, has come to mean the object of 
business, or what we are oceupied with, Nay, high- 
ness in Your Highness has become a mere title. 

Tt would seem, therefore, if we follow the indica- 
tions left in language, that there was a possible tran- 
sition from collective to abstract terms. 

Troma purely psychological point of view, however, 
anotherexplanation of these terms may be and has been 
attempted. Ifwe see a black man, a black woman, a 
black child, a black dog, and a black cat, it is possible 
that we may either allow black to drop throughout 
and thus arrive at a name applicable to man, woman, 
child, dog, and cat, namely animal ; or we may allow 
man, woman, child, dog, and cat to drop, and thus 
retain black, But in that case, too, black is clearly 
an abstract term. It is not the name of things, but 
of something belonging to things, expressing a 
quality or an attribute that cannot be touched or 
moved. It can never be called a concrete name, till 
we join it with the article, and thus get ‘this black,’ 
i.e, this black man, 

I call this process psychologically possible, par- 
ticularly in the case of studente of logic, but I doubt 
whether with the great majority of mankind it is 
ever performed consciously. Language would rather 
seem to perform all this for us. The mere addition 
of adjectives, such as black dog, white dog, large dog, 
small dog, reduces the full meaning of ‘ this dog’ to 

uh 
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‘abstract terms of the first and second degree,’ but 
this is cumbersome. I should myself prefer to call 
words like man, dog, and tree, subtract terms, be- 
cause what they name has been separated and sub- 
tracted from a fuller mass of sensuous experience, 
while I should wish to reserve abstract for collective 
names of quality, such as whiteness, youth, etc. I 
fear, however, that custom is too strong, and that 
here as elsewhere loquendum cum yulgo. 

Tt is well known that Mill in his Logic strongly 
objects to that definition of abstract and 
concrete which I have adopted, and still Seaniey 
more to the identification of abstract with 
general, and concrete with singular, ‘A practice,’ 
he writes, ‘has grown up in more modern times, 
which, if not introduced by Locke, has gained cur- 
rency chiefly from his example, of applying the ex- 
pression “ abstract name" to all names which are the 
result of abstraction or generalisation, and con- 
sequently to oll general names, instead of confining 
it to attributes. The metaphysicians of the Con- 
dillac school... have gone on imitating Locke in 
this abuse of Janguage, until there is now some 
difficulty in restoring the word to its original signifi- 
cation.’ He finishes by saying, ‘By abstract then I 
shall always in Logie proper, mean the opposite of 
concrete; by an abstract name, the name of an 
attribute; by a concrete name, the name of an 
object! 

Nothing can be more excellent so far as Mill's own 
terminology is concerned, but Locke and Condillac 
may surely claim the same right which he claims of 


* Logic, i. 2, 4; Jevons, pp. 20-21. 
nhe2 
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which is abstract, and, as applicable to ever so many 
trees, general, 

L do not quarrel with Mill's definition of abstract 
and concrete, as different from general and singular, 
but even accepting his definition of these terms, I 
cannot reconcile them with his own statement, that 
an adjective, such as green, is concrete. What are 
adjectives but the names of quality, and if names of 
quality, according to Mill's own showing, are abstract, 
how can adjectives be concrete? Mill* admits him- 
self that an attribute is not a real thing, possessed 
of objective existence, but a particular mode of 
naming our sensations, or our expectation of sen- 
gations, when looked at in their relation to an external 
object which excites them! If then that object is 
concrete, how does it differ from its attributes which 
are not, a8 Mill expresses it, reul things? And yet 
in another place Mill writes: ‘Names of qualities 
and names of substances stand for the very same 
sets of facts or phenomena ; whiteness and a white 
thing ure only different phrases, required by con- 
venience for speaking of the same external fact under 
different relations*.’ Surely that is not so in English, 
When I say ‘the enow possesses whiteness,’ I mean 
something very different from what I mean when 
I say ‘I see a white thing’ By a ‘white thing®’ 
I mean some thing capable of existing in and by 
itself, and not as u quality of some other thing, 
and Mill by identifying whiteness and a white thing 
seems to me guilty of the same petitio principii 


* Logic, i. 2, 4. * Ibid. v. 3, 

® See Aristotle, Post. Analyt. xxii. 7: “Oca 8 pup obginy ompaiver, 
Bei ward tivo trroneipdvow natryopeiadas, kat pl) elval ri Nevada, & aby Frepde 
re dv heunde darren. 
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objectified, It seems to me, that when we speak 
of the red of the rainbow, ‘the red’ is here an 
abstract term used as a subject, and differs but 
little from ‘redness, which everybody admits to 
be an abstract term. In Latin album is used in 
the sense of whiteness, utile and dulce mean use- 
fulness and pleasure. Even in modern languages 
we speak of the cool of the evening instead of the 
coolness, and there are adjectives which have no 
eorresponding substantival forms at all, such as for 
instance, violet, purple, ete, Here it becomes quite 
clear that if we speak of the violet of the clouds, we 
mean not only what is violet in them, but the 
abstract quality of violet, what we should call violet- 
ness, if language allowed us to do so. 

There is one more division of terms or names 
which has been revived by Mill, and which Consotative 
he considers of great importunce, but which snd Denota- 
to me seems a mere encumbrance of Logie; ““*™"™" 
T mean the division of all names into Connotative 
and Denotative, This division too has been bor- 
rowed from the schoolmen, and I do not mean to 
deny that the two words, to connote and to denote, 
are often very useful in logical and etymological 
discussions. ‘A name is said, in the language of 
logicians, to denote the objects and connote the 
attributes. White denotes chalk and other white 
substances, and connotes the particular colour which 
is common to them. Bird denotes eagles, sparrows, 
crows, geese, and so forth, and connotes life, the 
possession of wings, and the other properties by 
which we are guided in applying the name, The 
various objects denoted by the clues-name are what 
is meant by the Extension af the concept, while the 
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the other, is exactly the same, but I do mean that 
these names refer to the same classes of words under 
slightly different aspects, The same words full into 
the one or the other class, For instance : 

Singular: this planet, which exists once only, say 
Jupiter, 

Concrete; this planet, which can be seen, if not 
touched and moved, say Jupiter. 

Denotative: this planet, say Jupiter and for the 
time being no other, 

General; the planets, several in number, whatever 
moves round the sun elliptically. 

Abstract?; the planets, in general, different from 
any planet in particular, 

Connotative: the planets, qua bright, heavenly 
bodies, round, moving elliptically round the sun, 
attracted by gravitation, ete. 

Tt has been pointed out by Jevons and other 
logicians that, in spite of its great length, Mill's 
definition of denotation and connotation, of non- 
connotative and connotative terms, is by no 
means clear, while Mill himself admits how much 
it differs from that accepted by his father, James 
Mill. 

Without entering here into this controversy, 1 
cannot suppress a wish that these two words, to 
denote and connote, might be set entirely free from 
their present logical bondage, 8o that they could be 
used for a new purpose by the student of lunguage. 
It would be most desirable to be able to distinguish 
by short technical terms between the etymological 





+ Tf Mill says that abstract names are usually non-connotative, 
but may be connotative in some cases, this arises from the uncer- 
tainty of his definition of obstract. See Jevons, Lereons, pr 44> 
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it implies, like bhritar, humanity, manhood, kin- 
ship, but perhaps less of kindliness and helpfulness 
than bhrétar, brother. 

I should suggest then, with all for the 
minute distinctions introduced into the classification 
of words by schoolmen and by modern logicians, that 
the best classification is that which is supplied by 
the history of language. That history teaches us 
that language began with roots, expressive of the 
consciousness of repeated acts, or, of concepts. 

These concepts would be predicated, as follows :— 


ROOTS OR CONCEPTS. 


+. Substantives, 
a. Singular and Qonerete, 
8 eubject: This cutter 


cuts. 
(as predicate: John is this 


cutter), 
bh. General and Abstract, 
as subject: Cutters cut, a 
cutter ents, 
(as predicate: John is a 
cutter). 
o. Collective, General ax 
Singular, 
as subject: Some cutters, 
cuttor-clars, 
ad Universal, 
as subject = 
cutter-kind. 


All cutters, 


2. Adjectives and Verbs, 
a. Singular and Concrete, 
(as subject: This cutting ons 
outs). 
as predicate: John ix this 
cutting one, Jobn cuts, 
b, General ond Abstract, 
{uw subject : cutting ones cut, 
@ enter cuts). 
os predicate: John is a cut 
ting one, 
ce, Collective, General ag 
Singular, 
as subject; The sharpuess of 
weapons. 


After having examined these various divisions of 
words which have been introduced by qu, 
logicians, let us return now to the oldest  Cstogorier 
division of all, a division which gram- ™ 
marians borrowed frorn logicians, namely that 
according to Aristotle's categories. 





Rete oct and think at all, we mu 
predicate substance and quality and ac 
this sense Kant was perfectly right in 
categories as the sine qué non of all speech 
thought, and those of ubi and quando asi 
qué non of all sensuous intuition. p 
also was right when he claimed for cau 
place of the fundamental category, for y 
means by causality is really what Aristotle 
the category of odafa. Tt is the impulse of 
which makes us demand for every 
there, and this there, if we think about it, is 
meant as thence, namely as the cause of our 
tions. Where Schopenhauer seems to me wron; 
denying to the other categories their funda 
' No doubt, they would come 
after the category of causality, and Aristotle h 
culls them the devrépar xarnyopiat, but they must be 
use Kant’s language, given, quite as much as th 
inst category, unless we look upon them as the n 
of repeated experience, that is, unless we 
Kant's first lesson, that no experience would h 
been possible without them. Without these eate- 
gories man would indeed be doyos, that is, not only 
speechlees, but mad. 
‘The only difference, if there is any, between Kant 
view of the categories and my own is that K 
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takes them as the sine qua non of thought in the 
abstract, while I take them as the sine qué non of 
thought, as embodied in language. And this will 
really serve to facilitate the proof of the i priori 
character of the categories. Kant has to show, for 
instance, that we could not conceive one, many, or 
all, if nothing were given us but the impressions of 
the senses, that the counting or summing up is our 
doing, and that no thought would be possible with- 
byt it. T simply appeal to the evidence of language 
to show that no language is possible, onless we are 
able by some means or other to distinguish in it the 
subject of a sentence as either one, many, or all, Ib 
does not matter how it is done, whether by repetition, 
or by numerals, or by terminations of the singular 
and plural; but it must be done in some way, before 
we can call our utterance language. 

The same applies to all categories. If Aristotle 
says that we must employ, first of all, the category of 
otaix, I say, we cannot think without substantives. 
If Aristotle says that we must employ the other cate- 
gories (Jevrépae xarnyopia), I say we cannot think 
without adjectives, numerals, relative words, adverbs, 
and verbs, in their various applications. I appeal to 
facts, and for the purpose of proof, facts have their 
value, though, on the other hand, theory may be said 
to be more instructive than mere facts. 

By applying the ten categories to the conceptual 
roote, or by predicating roots in ten differ- Roots ued 
ent ways, we gain the whole wealth of s*sslly. 
language. Whether with or without outward dis- 
tinctions we gain— 

(1) Substantives, eg. from DHi, to meditate, 
Sk. dhi-s, meditating, place of meditation, 
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doing this T use not one, but several extegories Tn 
the language of logicians I use the seventh category 
of xeizac (Lam ina state of digging), and I use at 
the same time the first category of ovoia (I, the 
agent), and the second category of weedy (I, as one, 
not as many), That sounds very learned, but it 
means no more than that I predicate digging of my- 
self, and that Tam one, not many. As soon as T add 
an object, as soon as I say I dig a field, I employ the 
ninth category of sory, while, if I am being dug 
into, or, it may be, wounded by a spade, I naturally 
intend the tenth category of rdcye, in whatever way 
it may be expreesed in different languages. 

It stands to reason that not every root can lend 
itself to all categories. We could predicate the 
root Dig in the third category, 7 zoidy, if we had 
to declare that a certain tree was dug up or dug out, 
that is, hollowed ont so as to be fit for a boat, But 
it would be difficult to use this root in the fourth 
category, pdr 7, or in the second, 7d wordy, unless 
it had first passed through the first category of 
oizia. The same applies to the fifth and sixth 
categories, the xov and -ror¢, though such expressions 
as ‘in the place of digging, or ‘at the time of 
digging’ might be formed directly from the root, 
provided that the root had first been raised to the 
dignity of a substantive or received the baptism of 
the first category. 

Even this first product of multiplication of say a 
thousand roots with ten categories, would the fra 
give us ten thousand words, and for carry- wrth. 
ing on the ordinary work of a primitive society we 
know that one thousand words would be ample. 

Bat this is not all, We must bear in mind that 


i 
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predicate of whiteness, for instance, that it is plea- 
sant, just as we predicate of snow that it is white ; 
but here, though whiteness is the subject of a 
sentence, it has no right to be called a substance. 
Such names admit of the most varied application. 
They begin as names of qualities, and often end by 
becoming powers, or even gods and goddesses, 

From amicus, friend, for instance, is formed ami- 
citia, the quality of friends, but also the state of 
friends, the duty of friends, the sentiments of friends, 
lastly, the cause of that sentiment, the ideal, the 
goddess, 

From purus, pure, we have purity, the quality 
and state of being pure, the sentiment, the fountain 
of that sentiment, and again some kind of ideal or 
goddess of purity. 

Sometimes by applying the first category to words 
of the third we get collective words. Thus while 
juvenis, young, as a rowdy, becomes juventus, the 
quality of being young, the plural of juvenis is 
raised to a collective noun, and juventus, youth, 
comes to mean all youths, conceived as one class. 
These two words often run together both in form 
and meaning, and show by what process collective 
words may become abstract terms*, 

Many adjectives are formed by applying the second 
category to the first. Thus from equus, hone, we 
form equinus, possessing the qualities of a horse ; 
from homo, humanus, possessing the qualities of 
aman. From this we derive, as before, hamanitas, 
either as a collective term, mankind, or as the 
hypostasis of all that constitutes man, humanity. 

: 1D, H. Groen, Works, ii. p. 205. 
* Bee before, p. 464. 
I 
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By applying the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
categories to nouns or adjectives, verbs can be derived 
in any quantity. From bronze we can form in the 
cighth category to bronze, i.e. to have assumed a 
bronze-like colour ; in the ninth category, to bronze, 
i. e. to produce such a colour; in the tenth category, 
to be bronzed, i.e. to have received the same colour. 

Verbs, as is well known, are most prolific in sub- 
stantives as well as adjectives. There are recognised 
forms, such as sctive and passive participles, for 
forming adjectives and substantives. Sapiens, as 
an adjective, is knowing, as @ substantive, a sage: 
factum, as an adjective, is done, as a substantive, 
a fact. Caesum, as an adjective, is cut; as a deri- 
yative adjective, ca¢sius means bluish, the colour 
of a wound 

The number of words thus gained by the simple 
multiplication of roots by categories can 
be still further raised by composition, 
so that few wants of body or mind would remain 
unprovided for. Thus horse and man would give 
us quite a new concept, namely horseman, eques, 
a vider. We get householder from household, 
i.e. what is held together as one house; house- 
keeper, from house and keeper, a steward, ive. 
ste-ward, a sty-guardian. 

T shall only dwell here on one class of compounds, 
namely those furmed by prepositions, 

By means of prepositions the meaning of verbs 
can be multiplied in the most surprising 
way, and if we consider that from every 
such compound yerb a number of substantives, 


‘Composition. 





1 See Hibbert Lectures, p. 43. 
1i2 
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adjectives, and adverbs can again be 
seems to be no limit to the increase of the ) 
of language. Thus, if we take so simple a 
BHA, to bear, in Greek pip, we get : 
dva-Pepo, I lift, I bear, I refer back to some 
hence, dvapopes, wood placed across the shoulder 
for carrying water, etc. ; dvapopd, reference. 
dvr-pépw, I carry towards, and avri-pépoma, 1 
measure myself against another. 
éro-pépw, I carry away; hence dropopd, bee 
dia-qpépo, I carry over, I spread, I delay, I am 
away or different, I excel, ete. ; da-pipoual sin, 
differ with a person ; *\eiorav dapie pol riv08, 
very much lies between me and it. Hence 4 
difference, quarrel, advantage; dapopos, di! 
excellent ; ddeddopos, indifferent ; ddadopia, in 


hence éepopd, funeral ; é&pépov, the produce of the 
a0 
eu potas rut, I am like; hence éupepis, like, 


ame blow, deep sleep 
xatadepis, loping, prone | 
nera-spépo, I carry somewher es: hence merapopd, 
metaphor. 
rapa-pépw, I carry away, I pass by; henes rape) 
opé, madness, 
rep-pipw, T carry round, IT make known, I endure, 
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I come round, I recover; hence mepipepea, peri- 
phery, xepupopd, revolution of a wheel, vault of 
heaven. 

spos-péepo, I bring towards, I bring in, I benefit; 
hence zpoowopa, offering, gift, food, income; xpdc- 
popes, useful, zutriglich ; 74 xpoodepdueva, food and 
drink. 

xpo-pepo, I bring forth, I reproach, I further, 
T excel, I grow; hence xpodopd, pronunciation, 
utterance, reproach ; poepjs, excellent, advanced 
in years, 
cuu-pépw, I bring together, I add, I help; I bear in 
common with; hence cfzdopos, useful; cvacopd, ac- 
cident, misfortune ; cuucpepduera, events. 

imep-pépw, I carry beyond, I excel; hence dep- 
pepis, excellent. 

trro-cptpa, I support, I reproach, I bring down ; 
hence iropopa, carrying off, purging, drain, excuse. 

This is but one root out of many, nor have I given 
by any means the whole mass of words that can be 
traced back to it. But this one ease will suffice to 
show with what small means language has contrived 
to produce all that is wanted to comprehend the 
whole universe of thought, and how much simpli- 
city there is behind the apparent complexity of our 
vocabulary. 

More important, however, than any of the con- 
trivances for the increase of words which 
we have hitherto examined is the in- 
fluence of what commonly goes by the name of 
Metaphor. Metaphor, in our sense of the word, is 
to language what rain and sunshine are to the 
harvest. It multiplies each grain a hundred and 
a thousand-fold. We must therefore try to under 


= | 
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was not well chosen, because it is rather a process of 
diaphora, of carrying the root with its concept to 
this and that object, than a metaphora, or trans- 
ference from one object to another; yet, for prac- 
tical purposes, metaphora, applied in this sense, 
can hardly be misunderstood, and, as guarded by a 
proper definition, it might well be kept. 

But at all events this process is different, and 
ought to be distinguished from another, namely, the 
transference of ready-made words from one well- 
known object to another equally well-known object, 
as when poets call the rays of the sun arrows, large 
waves white horses (cavalli), small waves moutons, 
Ttalian pecorelle, or when, as in French, the sky 
covered with thin white clouds is called ciel mou- 
tonné, and Virgil says Lanae vellera per coelum 
feruntur, Such metaphors I wished to distinguish 
as poetical, and for a proper study of comparative 
mythology the distinetion seems to me of consider- 
able importance. 

Dr, Brinkmann, in a work of great learning and 
research, entirely devoted to the subject of meta- 
phor?, bas found fault with this division; but, so far, 
as I can judge, from a misapprehension of the mean- 
ing which T attached to these names of radical and 
poetical metaphor, He says (p. 43) that I ought to 
have divided all metaphors into radical and non- 
radical, and into poetical and prosaic. ‘This dicho- 
tomous process may be right from a logical point of 
view, but it would hardly have answered my pur- 
pose. I did not take poetical in the sense of metrical, 





\ Die Metaphor, Studien dher den Geist der modernen Sprachen, 
1 Buch, Die Thierbilder der Sprache, Bonn, 1878. 
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‘one who prays’ (4pyrfp). It is the same term 
which he uses of artificial words, which we call 
onomatopatic, 

I confined my observations chiefly to a considera- 
tion of metaphors which have become part and parcel 
of a language, what Dr, Brinkmann would call in- 
carnate metaphors, such as when the central spot of 
the eye is called the pupil, the little girl, in Spanish, 
lu nifia de los ojos; or when a machine for batter- 
ing is called a battering-ram (aries) ; or another for 
lifting is called a crane, Such metaphors are very 
numerons. Thus the name of donkey, in German, 
Esel, is used in English as the name of a support 
for pictures (easel). In Spanish la borrica del hato, 
‘the she-donkey of a bundle of clothes,’ is used to 
signify a shepherd's wallet. In Greek donkey (évos) 
is used for windlass, the upper millstone, and a dis- 
taff. When the Aryans had discovered that the 
soil, after having been raked up, proved more fertile, 
and when they had contrived some crude kind of 
plough, the essential part of which consisted in a 
piece of wood, stone, or metal that tore open the soil, 
how were they to call it? Such words as the San- 
skrit go-darana, earth-cleaver, are late. Ancient 
languages were shorter and less analytical. Having 
watched the propensity of pigs to scratch the soil 
with their noses, some of the Aryans called the 
plough the pig, the ploughshare the pig’s snout. 
Thus Panini tells us (iii, 2, 182) that potratm in Sane 
akrit meant botha piganda plough; Haliyudha states 
that protham is the name of the snouts both of the 
plough and of a pig. Plutarch goes a step further, 
and asserts that the first idea of a plough came from 
watching the pig burrowing, and that hence the 
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the work of individuals, their acceptance and popu- 
larity depend on the taste of others; and it is often, 
therefore, a mere question of time whether they 
become incorporated in the spoken language or 
remuin outside. Frequently a modern poet does 
but revive the latent metaphors of language, or 
furbish them up till they show once more their 
original intentions. If we say ‘to plough the sea, 
in French, sillonner la mer, in Italian, solcare i] 
mare, in Spanish, arar la mar, in Latin, perarare 
aquas, sulcare vada carina, we only repeat the 
old radical metaphor which gave to the root AR 
the meanings of stirring, ploughing, and rowing*. 
Frequently a modern metaphor fades and hardens 
so quickly that we forget that it ever was a meta- 
phor. Who thinks of » steel-pen as a feather, 
or of shares, when they rise and fall, as portions 
of capital? Yet these are metaphors of very modern 
date, 

But though for the purposes which I had chiefly 
in view when treating of the origin of mythology, 
the division of metaphors into radical and poetical, 
as explained by myself, secmed most conve- 
nient, a more detailed classification of metaphors 
may be useful for studying some deeper and wider 
strata in the growth of human thought and Jan- 


guage. 

The oldest. division of metaphors dates from the 
time of Aristotle. 

He (Poetica, cap. 21) takes neraopd in a very 
wide sense, calling by that name every transference 
of a word, ist, from the genus to the species, as 





* Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 296. 
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name for another, such as Homer for Homer's poems, 
that is metonymy. 

This classification has answered its object very 
well, particularly as it was intended chiefly for 
rhetorical purposes. But as we acquire a fuller 
understanding of certain processes of the mind and 
language, it often happens that the old classifications 
and the old technical terms prove inadequate, and 
that we have nevertheless to retain them, though 
in a modified sense. Thus the name of metaphor 
is certainly objectionable, except when we restrict 
it to individual poetical metaphors, because it seems 
to imply a conscious transference of a name from 
one object to another, both previously known, both 
previously named. Such transference takes place 
both in modern and ancient writers, as when, for 
instance, Gibbon says, ‘Some seeds of knowledge 
might be cast upon a fruitful eoil!’ Such a me~ 
taphor is poetical and intentional, his is already 
less so in a passage quoted by Aristotle in his 
Poetica (exp. 21), when the sun is spoken of as 
areipey Beoxrisray PAdya, ‘sowing the divine light!’ 
For, as Aristotle hints himself, the metaphor here 
is not quite involuntary, because the Greek language 
had no separate verb to express the act of strewing 
or scattering the light, and nothing remained but to 
Use orefpew, to SOW. 

This is a very important remark, and a closer 
examination of ancient metaphors teaches us that 
poverty of language was a very important, nay, the 
most important element in their formation. Lan- 
guage had need of metaphors, had in fact to borrow, 
because it was too poor, or, as Cicero says (De Orat, 
iii, 38-39), ‘hae translationes quasi mutua- 
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to another. This is modern, fanciful, individual 
metaphor, while the old metaphor was much more 
frequently a matter of necessity, and in most cases 
not so much the transference of a word from one 
concept to another, as the creation or determination 
of a new concept by means of an old name. A 
who transfers the name of tear to the dew has 
already clear names and concepts both for tear and 
dew. But the old framers of language who for the 
first time used ‘to weave’ in the sense of plotting 
had before this neither concept nor name for plot- 
ting; they created or fixed the new concept and 
widened the old name at one and the same time. 

But though it would be more correct to call 
ancient metaphors transformations or transitions 
rather than transferences, it will be necessary to 
retain the old technical term, only guarding against: 
its etymological meaning being taken for its real 
definition, After these preliminary remarke, a 
classification of ancient metaphors will become less 
difficult. 

There is first of all a whole class of metaphors, 
which I discussed before, and which, as I 
tried to show, arise from a deep necessity evar 
of thought. Of these T have often spoken, 
and need not dwell on them now, particularly as 
they have lately been discussed with great philo- 
sophical insight: by Professor Noiré in his Logos, 
pp. 258 seq. There was really no way of con- 
ceiving or naming anything objective except after 
the similitude of the subjective, or of ourselves, 
Not only animals must be conceived as acting like 
ourselves, as pointing, retrieving, rejoicing, grieving, 
willing, or resisting, but all inanimate objects had 
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There is a second class of metaphors, arising, it 
would seem, from an imperfection Of Grammatical 
grammar rather than from any necessity Metaphor. 
of thought, though on closer examination we should 
probably find that here, too, language and thought 
are inseparable. The fact is that certain derivative 
suffixes have more than one meaning; but this is 
due in the beginning to an ambiguity both of thought 
and expression, while afterwards this ambiguity, 
which was at first intended, became traditional and 
purely formal. Thus we find that in many lan- 
guages agent and instrument are expressed by the 
same word, possibly because at first the instrument: 
was conceived as a kind of agent, afterwards, how- 
ever, from a mere habit. A borer may mean a 
man who bores or the instrument which bores, In 
Greek daprip, lifter, applied to the horses which 
were not yoked to the carriage, was also applied to 
a strap; xperip, originally a mixer, was used for a 
mixing vessel, became afterwards the name of any 
cup-shaped hollow, and Jastly the name of the 
erater of a voleano. “Evdurjp was used as the name 
of a garment (xéroe) to be put on, just as we say 
in German ein Uberzicher, a great-coat. 

Act and result are constantly expressed by the 
same word, as we saw in perception and intui- 
tion, when used in the sense of what is perceived 
and seen, This has often become a mere matter of 
idiom, as when we now use relations for relatives, 
action for act, nationalities for peoples, even 
essences for extracts, entities for beings, nay, 
real existences for subjects’, Substantia, sub- 





* Mill, Logis, i. 3, 2; i 4, 1. 
Kk 
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the object to which it properly belongs to other objects 
which strike the mind a8 in some way or Motaphor as 
other participating in the peculiarities of * Retlt of 
the first. object’ This definition has been “Gwttwess. 
accepted by Dr, Brinkmann and others, — % 
but a repeated consideration of the subject has 
led me to take a different view of the mental 
process which produced metaphor in the earliest 
stages of language and thought. 

Tf the ruler of a country was called a gubernator, 
it was not, I believe, by a straight transference 
of the concept of steensman to that of a ruler of 
a state. That may be the process by which a poet 
speaks of a king as a steersman standing at the helm 
of a vessel tossed by storms. But a simpler process 
is that by which the mind, after having formed such 
4 word as gubernator, eteersman, drops one after 
another the minute points which constitute its in- 
tension or comprehension, and thereby retains only 
the more general concept of a ruler, That process 
is not necessarily conscious. It is not aphaeresis, 
or abstraction, in the ugual sense of that word. No 
one at least, I believe, has ever caught himself in 
that process of plucking the feathers out of his con- 
cepts, It is rather an apoptésis, a falling off, « 
moulting, or, as Hobbes would have called it', a 
decay of sense, which leaves behind more and more 
vague, more and more abstract, more and more 
general ideas, 

When that process had taken place, when guber- 
nator in the language of sailors and others had 





* Hume, Treatixe on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, vol. i. 
p. 183. 
Kk2 





ference was necessery. Gubernator h 
far emptied of its original contents, its ir 
shrivelled up so much, that it was naturally 
to ever so many persons, provided they 
ing part in the management of any affairs. 

Tf we speak of the moons of Jupiter, moon is no, 
longer our measurer of time, but it has faded into’ 
a mere satellite, a companion of a planet. ‘Tt has 
become a very general name, and, as such, it proved 
applicable to the satellites of Jupiter or of any other , 
planet. 

A foot had originally a very full intention. Tt 
meant the member of a living body, made of flesh 
and bone and muscle, with five toes, and used for 
locomotion. It was meant for a human foot, and 
implied very soon a certain length. But many of 
its attributes not being attended to, foot became 
applicable to the locomotive organs of other animals, 
of quadrupeds, insects, birds, till at last it lost even: 
the attribute of locomotion, retaining only the mean- 
ing of what we stand on, and thus was used as the 
foot of a table, or the foot of a mountain, signifying 
-what is most lifelees and motionless, 

_ And here again we see very clearly how | 

and thought mareh hand in hand. It was not that 
‘man did not know by what is called sensuous know- 
‘the foot of a table, or the foot of a mountain 

he gave ita name. The carpenter who made. 

‘the foot knew it as a piece of wood, as a stick, as 
properly shaped, whether square or round. But 
until he conceived it as something supporting the 
top of a table, as a foot supports the body, he did 
not know it as a foot, and it is impossible to say 
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which came first, coneept or name, in what must 
have been an almost simultaneous process, 

A poet, no doubt, might dispense with this slow 
process of Aphaeresis or Apoptosis; he might 
not wait for the gradual dropping off of claws and 
wings and feathers before he called the sun a golden 
bird. But with the majority of mankind metaphor 
is produced by the gradual fading of the colours of 
our percepts, and even by the vanishing of the out- 
lines of their shadows, i.e. of our concepts, This 
gives us abstract, hence general names, and these 
general names, without any metaphorical effort, be- 
come applicable to a large number of new objects, 
and are afterwards called metaphors. 

How quickly language, even in modern times, can 
yeneralise, we see in a number of idiomatic and 
proverbial expressions in which one single case is 
used to convey wide inferences and very general 
lessons. The Spanish language is particularly rich 
in such proverbs and metaphors, and they have been 
carefully collected by Spanish scholars. The Dictionary 
of the Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1726-39) is well 
known for its wealth of metaphorical expressions, 
most of which are carefully and successfully ex- 
plained. The number of Spanish proverbs is said 
to amount to no less than twenty-four thousand *. 
Tnstead of saying, ‘What service have you rendered 


+ A vory full account of the literature on Spanish proverbs ond 
‘on proverbs in general ix to be found in Dr, Haller’s great work, 
‘Altepanische Sprichworter aus dea Zeiten vor Cervantes, ins 
Doutsche dbersetst, in Spaniscber und Deatscher Sprache erirtort 
und verglichon mit den entsprechenden der alten Griechen uni 
Riimer, der Lateiner dex spiitern Zeiten, der simmtlichen ger- 
manischen und romanischen Volker,’ Regensburg, 1883, 2 vols. 
See also Brinkmann, ‘Die Metaphern,’ p. 131, 
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4. Transition from Immaterial to Material. 

5+ Transition from the Sign to what is Signified. 

6, Transition from Cause to Effect. 

7. Transition from Effect to Cause. 

8. Transition from Part to Whole. 

9. ‘Transition from one to another of things gene- 
rally associated, 

To a great extent the metaphors of this class 
would have to be treated as the result of. qyansition 
what, T called ‘Fundamental Metaphor,’ tom fan to 
It was impossible, as we saw, to conceive 
the acts of animals except as analogous with the 
acts of men, We interpret them from our point of 
view, and express them in our own language. Hence 
it is that dogs are not only conceived as hungry 
and thirsty, as watchful and revengeful, as we are, 
but that we do not hesitate to speak of them as 
considering, hesitating, guessing, reasoning, for all 
we know, ayllogising*, because language could not 
possibly supply new names to acts in all appearance 
so like our own, though it may be at the same time 
so different from them as will is from impulee. But 
we go further. We speak of hands instead of paws ; 
we speak of the spectacles of a certain goose, of the 
coat of a dog instead of his fur. In fuet the whole 
animal world has been conceived as a copy of our own. 
And not only the animal world, but the whole of 
nature, was liable to be conceived and named by an 
assimilation to human nature. When people saw a 
whirlpool in which the water turned and disappeared, 
they might call it a vort-ex, from verto, to turn. 
But they might also think of the jaws or the gullet, 
and thus call it gurges or vorago. Having ap- 


* Plato speaks of 1) nddve airod rije piecor dyalir pidsonger. 
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his tail between his legs, Canaille in the sense of 
contemptible people exists in all the Romanio lan- 
guages, Tt, canaglia, Sp. canalla, Port. canalha, 
Thongh donkey or ass, used in the sense of a stupid 
person, is a very ancient metaphor, yet it is one that 
has never quite lost its character of a simile. But 
when the Spaniards use desasnar in the sense of 
enlightening or showing a man how foolish he has 
been, we have here a metaphor that had almost 
ceased to be felt as such, 

Tn the same manner few Germans when they speak 
of emsig, diligent, ant-like, think of the Ameise, 
the ant, i.e. the Emse, the emmet; nay, I see that 
the derivation is by some considered doubtful. Yet 
no one doubts that caprice comes from capra, goat, 
and that capricious was originally meant for goat- 
like pranks. 

‘The Latin ruminare meant meray to chew the 
cud, but it was applied 0 carly to the act of mentally 
revolving a matter, that when we now speak of 
ruminating we but seldom recall the process in which 
cows eat their food. 

The Greek aueAyew means to milk, originally to 
stroke. But when it is used in the sense of gaining, 
enjoying, the idea of milking is but faintly present. 
Similarly the Spanish word for milking, ordeiar, 
lit. to arrange, is afterwards used in the sense of 
drawing profit from anything (ir logrando poco 
& poco el fruto de alguna cosa), The German 
word taugen, to be good for something, may be con- 
nected with duh, to milk. Duh signifies not only 
to milk, but also to yield milk. A cow which gave 
milk (une vache qui rend) would have meant a 
useful cow, just as an animal which ceased to have 
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young was called effetus, effete, suc 
therefore, from meaning to yield 
have come to be used in the 


would thus haye as truly an agricultural 
daughter, Sk. duhitar, if that word meant origin= 
ally the milkmaid‘, 

All this shows how language, if at first it inter 
preted animal by man, soon reversed the process 
and interpreted man by animal, a phase of thought 
which not unlikely may have given birth to those 
numerous animal myths and animal fables; nay, to 
those curious animal epies which formed the delight 
of our distant ancestors and the remnants of which 
have survived to the present day. 

The very general change from a material to an im- 

A haautie material meaning has been so often dwelt 
ium Matriat on that I need here say no more than what 
‘eTometersl: is recognised by all students of language, 
namely, that ord, without a single exception, 
which has an aterial meaning bad originally a 
material meaning. Materialist and Idealist philo- 
sophers, Locke as well as Berkeley, are agreed | on 
this point’. Still the process of d 
varies considerably, In the case of angel, which 
meant originally a human messenger, a real trans= 
ference seems to have taken place, when a name had 
suddenly to be found for those spiritual messengers 
who were supposed to convey the commands of God 





* See Grssmann, in Kwha's Zeitachrift, xii, p. 126, whore the 
Goth, dauh-t-s, foust, dox7, is likewine traced back to duh. 

* See Locke, Human Understanding, iv. 3,6; Berkeley, Third 
Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, Works, i. p. 347; Lectures 
‘on tho Scienco of Language, ii. p. 374 
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to men. Here we may speak ofa real transfer. But 
in the ease of spirit, the process was different. 
Spirit was originally the visible breath, but it was 
soon taken as a merely outward sign of that which 
invariably ceased when breath ceased. It then came 
to mean life, and, by a further step, the living prin- 
ciple, the invisible spirit of man, and at last any 
spirit or spiritual being which was believed in with- 
out being seen. There was here no real transference. 
The concepts of life, the living principle, the invisible 
spirit of man, all these were not concepts, first formed 
and then named, but simultaneously with the en- 
largement of the concept of spirit, the name itself 
was enlarged. The birth of each new concept was 
syuchronous with its baptism. 

It is difficult to select instances of metaphor leading 
from material to immaterial things, because language 
is really a complete herbarium of faded metaphors. 
We find them in the languages of uncivilised as well 
as civilised nations, only that in the former the 
material meaning may continue to be felt much more 
than in the latter. In New Guinea a man who pities 
you, says that he has a very bad stomach-ache for 
you',and he no doubt means much more than we 
do when we speak of the bowels of compassion. 

‘The Roman peasant preferred to say silva, forest, 
or cumulus, heap, instead of multitudo, and Latin 
has retained such phrases as beneficioram cumu- 
Jus, magna exemplorum silva*. Spicilegium, 
a gleaning of ears, was not used metaphorically in 





+ Rey. W. G, Lawes, Motu Grammar, 1885, Introduction, p. x, 
* Brinkmann, Le p. 129; Reisig, Latcinische Sprachwissen- 
schaft, § 173. 
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supposed to have sprung from schén, beautifully, 
used in the sense of perfectly. A similar idiom is 
found in the Ttalian bello e buono, or in the English, 
the is gone for good." 

That all prepositions may change their local and 
temporal into a causal meaning has been often re- 
marked, and may be seen explained in every Greek 
or Latin Grammar. 

In most of the cases hitherto mentioned it would 
be impossible to describe the change of meaning as 
due to metaphor or transference in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The change takes place, whether we 
like it or not. The original meaning of words fades, 
their full intension becomes lessened, their extension 
in consequence grows larger and larger, and without 
any stretch of imagination the words thus changed 
come to express concepts which seem to have grown 
up simultaneously with this process of decay. 

There are other cases where we see the name of 
one material thing used as the name of another, 
owing to some kind of similarity which it is not 
always easy to discover. Thus the French tte, head, 
is evidently the Latin testa, but testa in Latin 
meant a brick, an earthen pot, and a potsherd. In 
Spanish casco means potsherd and skull, and cogote, 
occiput, is said to be derived from concha, shell. 
Tn German we have the expression ‘ganz aus dem 
Hiusechen sein,’ to be very much excited, almost 
off his head, Jn Spanish casilla, small house, is 
used for head, and socar 4 uno dé sus casillas 
means to drive one out of his little house, ite. to 
make him impatient. Humorously the head is called 
‘la tapa de los sesoa,’ the lid of the senses?, 





* Brinkmann, 1c, p. 195. 
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a dirty action, we use dirt as the outward sign of 
moral degradation. When we say ‘the trumpet 
calle, we really mean the command of the general 
as conveyed by the sound of the trampet that calls 
the soldiers to battle. At last we may speak of the 
trumpet-call of duty. 

Cases where the name of the cause, whether as 

author or as instrument, is used in place 
of the name of the effect, are frequent, as ae 
when we speak of reading Homer, instead to Rife. 
of reading the poems made by Homer. 
This by some authorities would be classed as Meto- 
nymy. We have nearly the same kind of metaphor 
in the use which the Romans made of Oeres and 
Bacchus, in the sense of bread, wine. In Greek we 
found yapaxzyp, the instrument for marking, used for 
the mark produced by it; in Latin lingua, tongue, 
has become the recognised name for language. 

‘The next class isnot very numerous. When we say 
that a man ought to blush, meaning that 5. yansition 
he ought to be ashamed, we use, no doubt, fom Effect 
the effect for the eause; but blush may ”°*"* 
also have been taken as the outward sign, used in 
the sense of what is signified by it. ‘Give me a 
light,’ if used for ‘ Give me a candle,’ may be another 
case in point, but these instances are perhaps hardly 
sufficient to form a class. 

Another class, to which the Greeks gave the special 
name of Synecdoche, comprises such cases i 
as when we use roof in the sense of house, — from Part 
bread for food, spring for year, Often ' Whole. 
the opposite takes place, as when people speak of a 
resolution passed by the senate, though it may have 
been passed by a few senators only, or by the 
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of the metaphors, however, which are of interest to 
the student of language and thought, as having 
entered into the living body of speech, as having be- 
come, as Dr. Brinkmann expresses it, incarnate, 
owe their origin, as we saw, to such different causes 
that metaphor as applied to them has certainly be- 
come a misnomer. If, nevertheless, 1 continue to use 
metaphor as the technical name for all, it is with the 
distinct understanding that metaphor must not be 
supposed to imply # conscious transference of the 
name of one thing to another. *A fair and ingenuous 
reader,’ as Berkeley says, ‘must collect the sense 
from the scope and tenor and connection of a dis- 
course, making allowance for those inaccurate modes 
of speech which use has made inevitable’ To ima- 
gine in the earliest periods of language a real trans- 
ference of name from a known thing to an unknown 
would be contrary to one of the leading principles of 
the Sciences of Thought and Language, namely, that 
nothing can be a thing to us without a name. The 
act of clothing naked concepts with old garments is 
an act of charity which we never perform, What 
really happens is that names vary in intension, 
Percepts do not hold all the sensations which origin- 
ally composed them, concepts do not retain all the 
percepts which at first they were meant to embrace. 
There is therefore a constant change going on in the 
meaning of words, and our mind, if we but watch it 
carefully, is the permanent scene of the most sur- 
prising transformations. As the concepts lose their 
full intension—and this all concepts are apt to do by 
themselves and without any assistance derived from 





1 Berkeley, Works, i. p. 183. 
ul 





which are but waiting for a name to sp 

‘When we once have the concept and name of a steers: 
man, the concept of director springs into life as soon 
as steersman loses the attributes of standing at the 
helm of a ship and managing the rudder. The pic- 
ture has faded, and by thus fading the weather-beaten 
steersman has become like many other people who: 
are now, by likeness, card 7d dvdAoyey, called steers- 
men, gubernatores or governors. In the highest 
sense, therefore, metaphor is but a new side of ab- 
straction and generalisation, the vital principles of 
all thought and of all language, 

‘The principal task which the Science of Thought 
has to fulfil might thus seem to be accomplished, 
We have seen what Thought really is, and that in its 
full reality it exists nowhere but in Language. This 
places all philosophy on a new basis, and on a basis 
that is not likely to be shaken again by the old angu- 
ments that as speech may be thoughtless, thought 

ay be speechless, or that we think first, and then 

faye ‘thinking first’ is nothing but silent 

which anybody can perceive, 

e is pagers a letter, without for one moment 
himself to utter the words which his hand 

pen busily transfer to the paper before him. 

- may, rif wo like distinguish the written from the 

- spoken, the spoken from the thought word, but none 

f these is whee, of separate existence, neither the 
written, nor the spoken, nor the thought word. 

I know fram experience how difficult it is to give 
up our belief in mere thought, and I shall not be sux 
prised if such a surrender were considered as an abdica- 
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tion of the highest dignity of human nature. And 
yet there is in reality no surrender and no abdica- 
tion ; all that is wanted is that we should recognise 
the facts which we cannat seriously deny, and that 
we should always recollect that notio and nomen 
are two names of the same thing. 

Still as there are men who can never speak any 
language beside their own, and us there are phi- 
losophers who can never understand any dialect 
beside the one in which they have been brought up, 
be it that of Hume or that of Kant, I am quite pre- 
pared to find that to some thinkers a system of 
philosophy based on the absolute identity of language 
and thought will for ever remain a complete puzzle. 
They have brought themselves to believe in what 
they call mere words, and they cannot therefore 
give up their belief in mere thought 

And yet, with few exceptions, as we saw, all 
earnest thinkers, all leading philosophers, whether 
they liked it or not, have had to confess that lan- 
guage and thought are inseparable, though few, if 
any, have seen what follows from that confession, 

What really follows from it I have tried to show, 
namely, that language is the true autobiography of 
the human mind, and that all and every secret of 
philosophy is to be studied in the world-old diary of 
language, If we fully understood the whole growth 
of every word, philosophy would have and could 
have no longer any secrets. It would cease to exist. 
But although that point has not yet been reached, 
and will not be reached till several more generations 
of scholars and philosophers have toiled to reach it, 
some advance has already been made, and the results 
which the Science of Language has obtained may 

tl2 
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the first roots were formed, such as MA, to grind, 
VA, to weave, It was by subtracting or abstracting 
that the meaning of these roots became more and 
more generalised, so that to grind could come to 
mean to stroke down, to smoothe, to please, and to 
weave could be used in the sense of composing a 
poem or a song. Tt was by combining that plurals 
were formed, and collective names, and abstract 
names, in the usual sense of the word ; it was by sub- 
tracting that a general term was predicated of a less 
general one. The process is always the same. We 
combine and we retain what we have combined. We 
subtract and we retain what we have subtracted. 
‘The results of our combination and subtraction supply 
the materials for new combinations and new subtrac- 
tions, and thus ad infinitum from the firet root to 
the last word, from the first percept to the last con- 
cept. The very first word that was ever uttered was 
really a proposition, and the last poem of Browning 
is no more than a series of propositions. There is an 
uninterrupted continuity between the two, and how- 
ever powerful the faney of the poet, however subtle 
the reasoning of the philosopher, the materials which 
both have to use are the same, the words derived 
from roots and collected in the granary of our dic- 
tionaries. I do not say that an architect like Michel 
Angelo was no better than a stone-mason or a brick- 
maker, yet St. Peter's consists of nothing but stones 
and bricks, and possibly some cement which is again 
pulverised stone, Nor do I say that a play of Shake- 
speare is merely a dictionary well shaken together, 
but I do say that the materials with which it was 
built up were taken out of that treasury of words 
which has been accumulated during many thousands 





CHAPTER IX. 
PROPOSITIONS AND SYLLOGISMS. 


In the first Chapter of this work I pointed out 
the uselessness of what I called Nursery 
Psychology. A study of that psychology "2" ‘ldsnn 
may be useful, however, for at least one 
purpose, namely to bring ont clearly the difference 
between the growth of language and thought in our- 
selves, as children of the nineteenth century, and the 
growth of language and thought in the beginning of 
all things. It will teach us that to transfer the 
observations which we make in our nursery to the 
earliest period in the growth of the human mind 
would be like looking for bricks and stucco in the 
lowest strata of granite. It may be that the mate- 
rials out of which brick and stucco are made go back 
to the earliest geological periods in the formation of 
the earth, but even then clay, baked by geological 
heat, is very different from terra cotta, 

If we watch the process by which children begin 
‘to speak and to think, we see that they begin at once 
with ready-made words, with what we may call the 
most finished terra cotta. ‘Names with them are,’ 
as Professor Bain says, and from his point of view, 
quite rightly, ‘impressions of sense.’ One person is 
pointed out to a child as ‘Mother,’ another as 
‘ Father,’ a third as ‘ Brother, and ‘Sister,’ and these 
names remain in the memory as among the earliest 
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and most lasting impressions, Every one of these 
terms is, as we know, thousands of years old, and has: 
passed through a long history of its own. But to a 
child Mother is @ mere sign, almost a proper name. 
‘Mother has said so’ implies at first no more than 
‘Mary has said so,’ Gradually, however, with the 
growing experience of the child one attribute after 
another is slipt into the word, and thus what was at 
first a mere proper name becomes full of meaning, 
or, a8 logicians say, intension. Tt takes in one after 
another, both the visible attributes of a mother, 
referring to her dress, her eyes, her hair, and the 
invisible attributes, such as kindness, severity, and 
wisdom. Much later the more characteristic attri- 
butes of woman (mulier), wife (conjux), and 
mother (genitrix) are added, and only after all 
this congeries of attributes has been gathered under 
the name of mother does the work of definition and 
classification begin by which the few who think 
systematically assign to this and al! other names 
their well-defined place in the universe of know- 
ledge. 

Now let us consider once more the process by 
yi which such a name as Brother was first 
Howmet framed. We can quite imagine a state 
adel of society in which the concept and 

name of brother did not yet exist, and 
we can infer from the various names of brother that 
they were not framed after a clear concept of brother 
had been gained, but at a haphazard, from some 
attribute or other which seemed important at the 
time to the members of a primitive society. Sup- 
pose that bhritar meant originally no more than 
one who helps to carry (from BELR, to bear), an 
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attribute, which to us seems extrinsic and non- 
essential, would then have supplied the firet germ of 
this name. From the very firat, however, this name 
which meant carriers and helpers might be said to 
haye implied every other attribute that was inse- 
parable from these carriers. A bhritar or frater 
would have implied the outward appearance of a 
map, as distinguished from a woman; it would 
probably at first have implied a certain age also at 
which boys began to be helpful. The larger the 
number of attributes thus consciously included (the 
intension), the smaller would become the number of 
individuals to which the name was applicable (the 
extension), Sometimes one of these implied attri- 
butes might supply a new name. In a polyandrous 
state of society, for instance, particularly when ques- 
tions of inheritance arose, it would become of im- 
portance to distinguish brothers of the same mother, 
though of different fathers. A brother of the same 
mother might be called bhrit& sa-garbhah, i.e. 
frater co-uterinus, d-dedpds, and when pparnp 
drifted, as in Greek, into a more special social and 
political meaning, ddeAcbds would remain as the more 
useful name, though no longer confined cither to 
children of the same mother, but of different fathers, 
or to children of different mothers, but of the same 
father. 

This process is well described by T. H.Green, though 
for a different purpose. ‘If we say,’ he 
writes!, ‘that we know things first under ieee 
a minimum of qualification and afterwards «know. 
under more, we seem to contradict the fact 
that knowledge begins with experience of real objects 


* Works, vol, i, p.193- 
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which, as real, are qualified with infinite complexity.” 
*Can you deny (it will be said) that it so begins with 
experience, or that objects of experience are thus: 
real in the most concrete sense? We answer, it 
does so begin and the objects are thus real, but 
only in themselves; for the subject learning to 
know, they are so only potentially, not actually. 
For him the beginning of knowledge is merely 
“there is something,” in other words, his first idea 
is of “mere being ;” this something gradually becomes 
further qualified, os, in virtue of that relation of 
the ego to the passing feeling which renders it 
“something,” it is held in relation to other experience. 
Thus “ conerete” objects are gradually constituted by 
a process which is conjointly one of synthesis and 
analysis.’ 

The earliest names must from the beginning have 
been appellative, not proper names, at least not in 
our sense of that word; their meaning must have 
been very small and their possible extension in con- 
sequence very wide, till new names came in to 
mutually limit and determine their intension, or 
definition was resorted to in order to exhaust onee 
for all the whole contents of each name. 

It must be clear howdifferent these two processes are, 

Dittorence the one by which a child accepts the word 
between brother, ready made, a mere sign, to him 
Peale almost a proper name, comprehending al] 
that it has vaguely taken in as his brother, 

the other by which the early framers of language 
predicated a special act, say that of carrying and 
helping, of this or that person, and thus by their 
own mental effort came in possession of a name 
which was significant of one attribute, though it 
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implied, more or less consciously, many other at- 
tributes possessed by the same persons to whom 
the attribute of carrying was ascribed. This shows 
that the difference between the strata of the earth 
and the stories of a palace can hardly be greater 
than that between names formed for the first time 
by primitive men, and names imitated and stamnmered 
forth for the first time by our own children. 

What applies to such a name as frater, applies 
to all names. All names contained ori- 
ginally « synthesis of a predicate with “\we" 
a subject, the subject being this or that, originally 
qualified by a predicate which in the first “7"""™" 
instance expresses an act, though very soon also a 
state or a suffering. Every noun contains a syn- 
thesis of hoc and illud, or, more correctly, of the 
first with the third category, of the ovata, substance, 
with the zoiv, the quale, The difference between a 
noun and a verb, between ‘carrying he’ and ‘he 
carries, was originally that in the noun frater, 
‘carrying he,’ the subject was he, qualified by earry- 
ing, while in the verb fero, fers, fert, the act, as 
continuing in time, was the principal subject of 
thought and was predicated of me, thee, and him, 
Both substantives and verbs, however, were in the 
beginning complete sentences. 

It must not be supposed that this is a subject 
of interest to the etymologist only. Ety- 
mologies may be right or wrong, but 
nothing can affect the fact that every 
name expressed originally a subject, qualified by 
a predicate. This is very different from the process 
by which our best logicians suppose names to have 
been formed. They hold that in order to form a 


F 





name we have first of all ‘to abstract attributes 
found in individual things, then to fix such attri- 
butes by a name, and lastly to take them as re 
presentative of individual things, which, as thus: 
represented, form classes!.’ It is not enough, however, 
to state that this is done; what has to be explained 
is, how itis done. When we have a name, no doubt 
we can take it as representative of individual things, 
but we cannot take it, unless we have it, or rather 
unless we make it first. 
The true history of the human mind must there- 
egy {080 be read in the records of 
ofthe For studying the development of each 
‘busn individual mind the process by which each 
mint child adopts words and gradually fills them 
with their contents may be of interest, but for study- 
ing the development of the human mind from its 
first beginnings, we must go much further back, and 
try to discover by what process those words which 
we at present simply accept, were originally pro 
duced. This is the true palaeontology of the human. 
mind, and this alone explains to us, not what might 
have taken place i in the growth of our mind, but 
what actually took place. 
Tt may be said that the first step in the formation 
of names and concepts is very imperfect. 
ae So it is. To predicate ‘carrying’ of this 
or that individual is a much more prix 
mitive process than to abstract an attribute. To 
name the act of carrying by a root formed from 


sounds which accompany the act of carrying a heavy 
load, is again a far more primitive act than to fix 


1 'T. H. Green. Works, vol. ii. p, 167- 
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an attribute by a name, particularly by a name 
which hus as yet no existence. But these imperfect 
primitive acts have within them a power of growth, 
Suppose bhriitar was originally intended for one 
who carries and assiste,and for no more; it would 
soon become necessary to limit the sphere of its 
application or to make it more definite in meaning; 
and this would be achieved either hy determining 
adjectives, or by the formation of similar words 
to which other kinds of carrying were assigned. 
Thus phor-etis, being used in the most general 
sense of a carrier, would leave phri-ter to express 
the friendly carrier, while phér, thief, would be the 
hostile carrier, he who carries away by violence. 
Another word phorés, meaning originally what 
carries, was used ag an adjective (for all eubstantives 
were originally capable of being used as adjectives 
also), and thus an adjective was obtained, phorés, 
expressive of carrying, and impetuosity, but also of 
furthering, nay, of fertility. 

Besides these names of the agent, the root PITER 
would yield us names of what may be called in- 
animate agents or instruments. Thus phéretron, 
originally anything that carries or with which we 
carry, took after a time the special meaning of a 
bier; pharétra, that of quiver; phor-més, that of 
basket for carrying things. Df-phros, also, a car- 
riage, may have come from the same root. 

As names of the result of carrying we find phértos, 
phérma, and phéréma, a weight; phéros, tribute, 
i.e, what is carried to the king; phord, what is borne 
by a field, Ertrag; pherné, what is brought in by 
the wife, dos; lastly phertés, what is carried, what 
is tolerable, dphertos, what is intolerable, 
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The mere act of carrying, as implied by the root, 
is more fully expressed by such derivatives as phé- 
résis, or by phord, which means carrying, impetus, 
paying of tribute, bearing fruit, and, as a result, 
proceeds, tribute, ete. 

The more names we examine, the stronger grows. 
our conviction that they are all formed on the same 
principle of a synthesis between a demonstrative 
element, this or that, here or there, which points 
to the subject, and a predicative element, i.e. a root. 
If I say all names, I do not except proper names, for 
all proper names were originally appellative’, though 
the loss of their original appellative meaning may at 
a later time render them more useful for the purpose 
of designating individuals. 

Adjectives, too, were originally appellatives; though 

restricted after a time to an attributive 
Sn ge predicative use. A wise man, ‘homo 
sapiens, was a man who is also a sage, homo 
juvenis, a man who is also a youth. In the Aryan 
languages an outward grammatical distinction between 
nouns and adjectives was felt to be useful, but it is by 
no means necessary, and there are many languages in 
which the distinction is left to collocation only, i,e, to 
that peculiar mode of predication which the speaker 
considers least ambiguous, 

All adjectives were, as we saw, in the beginning 
wiauel tie but, being chiefly used as predicates, 
they soon formed a grammatical class by themselves, 

ey might, however, be used in a sentence as sub- 
jects also, and in that ease they became the first so- 
talled abstract nouns. Thus ‘the snow is white’ was 





} Pott, Personen-namen, p. tr. 
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originally meant for ‘the snow is the white one,’ or is 
something of which brilliancy has been predicated, 
When I say ‘the snow is white,’ white has become the 
name of an attribute, and predicates something ab- 
stract, something that in rerum natur{ cannot exist 
by itself. But I can again change the attribute white 
into a subject, and speak of ‘the white of the snow,’ 
ie. that unknown something which makes the snow 
to appear white, or causes in me the sensation of 
white. In the Aryan languages it is possible to 
distinguish by means of grammatical suffixes be- 
tween ‘the white’ or ‘the album’ of white things, 
and ‘whiteness,’ ‘albedo.’ We saw that some logi- 
cians tried to distinguish between ‘the white,’ as it 
were ‘the colouring material’ and ‘whiteness, the 
quality of that material. But when we speak of the 
white of the snow, we do not mean the colouring 
material, supposing there is such a thing, but simply 
whatever causes in us, when we see snow, the sen- 
sation of white, whether that be a refracting surface, 
or a vibration of ether, or anything else. ‘The good 
in man’ is the same as*the goodness of man,’ only 
looked at from a different point of view’, It is only 
the ingrained feeling that two different words must 
have two different meanings which leads us to 
imagine that there is some sort of difference between 
the good in man and the goodness of man. T be- 
lieve they are two expressions for one and the same 
thing, though I should look upon goodness as more 
collective than the good, But if some philosophers 





+ Tf Mill says (Logic, iv. 3, 4) that ‘whiteness and a white 
thing are only different phrases,’ 1 object to the ‘ thing” aftor 
‘white!’ ‘Thoro is a difference between a white thing and that 
which makes a thing white. 








Tf, according to their true origin, names can be 
called the names of concepts only, never of things ws 
apart from our concepts, it follows that propositions 
also, which consist of combinations of names, are 
concerned with concepts of things, not with things 
by themselves, whatever that may mean. A propo- 
sition is right or wrong, if it conveys the true 
relation between two names. Whether those names 
are right, that is to say, whether their intension has 
heen properly defined and their extension properly 
limited, is a question that has to be settled in quite 
a different Court. 

It might be useful, in order to avoid misunder- 
standings, to distinguish between propo- Propositions 
sitions and judgments, reserving the latter nd Jods- 
name for statements of facts, supported by — ™*"* 
new observations, the former for predications of one 
name of another, according to their present definition. 

Formal Logic, however, has, properly speaking, to 
deal with the mode of assent only, not with what is 
assented to. The definition of names is constantly 
changed, is narrowed or extended by new observations, 
but it is only after names have thus been defined that 
they become proper objects for propositions When it 
was believed that there were only seven planets, the 
proposition ‘the planets are seven in number’ was 
right. When it was found that the number of 
planets is greater than seven, the proposition ‘ the 
planets are more than seven’ was equally right. 
Nor do I see that we should gain much if we called 
the latter a judgment, the former a proposition. 
They are both propositions ', both right for the time 


' See, however, Mill, Logic, i. 5, t, a. 
um 








Thing (wohvirvepce). 

What then was the original purpose of a pro- 
position, a sentence consisting at least of Parpon of 
two words, of which one is predicated of Ptication. 
the other? Tt was nothing but a repetition of that 
act of predication which in the first instance led 
to the formation of words. It meant to say, I have 
called x a, 1 now call the came x b. The true 
purpose in forming a name was, as we saw, to 
dicate a primitive concept, embodied in a root, of 
this or that thing. Our purpose in forming a pro- 
position is to predicate two names of one and the 
same thing, signified by either name, Tn saying 
‘this man digger,’ we predicate digger of this man, 
‘or we predicate both manhood and digging of one 
and the same person. Historically this is the only 
possible way in which propositions could be and 
were formed. 

‘The subjects of propositions may be singular, dual, 
or plural according as we predicate dig- SES 
ging of one man, of a couple of men, or of Dust, Plural 
many men, The dual, however, has not pe 
always a separate form in grammar. A 
further step would lead us from many to all, at first 
by saying * all men we know are diggers,’ and, lastly, 
by stating that all who deserve the name of man 
deserve also the name of digger. I use the word 

Mm2 
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is originally genus, and its outward signs mark broad 
genera of things, and in the end the most Cuusifcathu 
useful genera only, those of masculine, Seder. 
feminine, and neuter, We must not imagine that 
gender was originally intended to mark sex only. 
That was the result of a much later differentiation. 
Gender came in by the introduction of a certain 
lass of nouns in whieh names of women predomi- 
nated. That made all nouns outside that class not 
feminine, i.e. masculine, The neuter gender has 
no existence at all, except in the nominative and 
accusative. As soon then as a language has fixed 
three forms for ‘digger-he,” ‘digger-she, ‘digger 
it,’ our propositions become at once more narrow 
and more definite, and we may say ‘all digger-he 
<man-he,’ ‘all digger-she <man-she.” We can also 
form propositions of ‘digger-it,’ i.e, spade, by say- 
ing ‘all digger-it <cutter-it, i.e. ‘omnia sarcula 
acuta’ or ‘omnia sarcula caedunt.’ 

The so-called Copula on which so much has been 
written has nothing whatever to do with 
the nature of a proposition except when it 
conveys at the same time the modality, ie. the 
actuality, possibility, or necessity of a judgment, 
Whether I say homines boni or homines sunt 
boni, my meaning is the same, namely homines 
=boni. All auxiliary verbs are merely the shadows 
of verbs which originally meant to grow, to dwell, to 
turn, to breathe ', and many languages are without 
them, though they are not without the power of ex- 
pressing propositions. Hobbes (Leviathan, iv. 46) 





+ MM, Hibbert Lectures, p. 197, and before, p. 384. 
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subject is the name; and if it really is so, the 
proposition is true.’ 

Mill admits that this is the only analysis of a 
proposition which is rigorously true of wins oi- 
all propositions without exception.’ But “sie enjue. 
he evidently has not seen the full bearing of it, still 
leas its historical justification. He thinks it is en- 
tirely true of such propositions only as ‘Tully is 
Cicero,’ that is to say of predicates which have no 
connotation at all, but are what we call proper 
names. Now these are the very names which, as 
they connote nothing, are of the smallest interest 
in forming propositions. They may form the sub- 
ject, but they can never be the predicate of a trae 
proposition, for in saying ‘This is Tully, this is 
Cicero,’ we do not really predicate, but we simply 
name '. 

But why does Mill imagine that the explanation 
given by Hobbes is not applicable to any other 
propositions? He says, ‘A bird or a stone, or a man 
or a wise mau, means simply an object having such 
and such attributes, The real meaning of the word 
man is those attributes, and not Smith, Brown, and 
the remainder of the individuals, The word mortal, 
in like manner, connotes a certain attribute or attri- 
butes, and when we say “all men are mortal,” the 
meaning of the proposition is, that all beings which 
possess the one set of attributes possess also the 





* With none but names of individuals (or, in other words, 
proper names) we might, by pronouncing the name, suggest the idea 
of tho object, but we could not assert any proposition, except the 
unmeaning ones formed by predicating two proper names of one 
another.’ Mill, Logic, iv. 4, 3+ 
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‘decay-here,’ ic, a decaying one, a mortal. How 
then was the new proposition ta be formed? Simply 
by making the predicate (decay-here) the name 
of the same thing of which digger was the name, 
by saying in fact, ‘dig-here =decay-here.” 

At a later time this process became, no doubt, 
abbreviated, by saying '‘fossor mortalis, or ‘fos- 
sores moriuntur, but the original process can still 
be perceived even in the most modern propositions. 
We see everywhere that two names are used of the 
same subject, or, as we may also express it, that the 
same subject is called by two names and referred 
to two classes, When I say, ‘this man is wise,’ I 
predicate. both manhood and wisdom of the same 
individual, and I cannot do this except after having 
framed two names. ‘Connotative names do not 
follow the attributes which they connote, as Mill 
imagines: they are coincident with them, or may 
even anticipate them. The attributes do not exist, at 
least for us, except after having been conceived and 
named, and as to the full connotation, that of course 
is but slowly worked out, It follows the name, it can- 
not precede it, The connotation of man, for instance, 
suppose it meant originally the measurer or thinker, 
is not exhausted even now, because the full intension 
of the name has not yet been exhwusted and defined, 
and though the name itself has been used for 
thousands of years, we cannot tell yet what man is, 
or all we mean by man. After names have been 
formed, their connotation and their definition are 
determined more and more accurately by slow ex- 
perience, and so indirectly are our propositions. It is 
quite true, for instance, that such a proposition as 
‘the diamond is combustible’ was not thought of 
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decay are the sine qui non of what we call man- 
hood. 

Tn other words, the truth of particular and syn- 
thetical propositions depends always on experience, 
the truth of a universal proposition depends either 
on analysis or on the knowledge of a cause, coupled 
in many cases with a belief in the uniformity of 
nature. IfT say some men, few or many, are mortal, 
T assert nothing but my knowledge of a fact. My 
statement may be true or false, but in making it, I 
do nothing but assert its correctness, which can be 
proved or disproved by experience or by experiment. 
Tn universal propositions, on the contrary, if they are 
anal experience is no longer the immediate 
test of truth. 

We saw that the statement that a diamond is 
incombustible was perfectly right till the experience 
of burning a diamond had succeeded. After that 
it was right to form a synthetical proposition, this 
diamond is combustible, and after many such ex- 
periments, many diamonds are combustible. If, how- 
‘ever, on the strength of this, people went on to say, 
all diamonds are combustible, they acted on faith, on 
faith in what is called the uniformity of nature. Such 
faith is quite justified for all practical purposes, pro- 
vided we always understand that it can only last till 
‘the contrary is proved. 

But the same proposition, all diamonds are com- 
bustible, can also take another meaning, when I 
imply, not only that they will, but that they must 
prove combustible, And why? Because we have 
discovered something in the nature of a diamond 
which necessitates its liability to combustion, so 
much so that if we saw a diamond resisting all 
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sohaft’ the same & priori certainty as for the pro- 
position ‘all bodies are‘extended,’ 

A better acquaintance with the antecedents of the 
words which we employ in making propositions 
would often show us how many of them 
are purely tautological, In Sanskrit one pM 
of the names for man is marta, which 
means mortal, In English, too, we can speak of 
mortals very much in the sense of men. If then we 
were to say ‘all mortals are mortal,’ instead of ¢ all 
men are mortals,’ we should see at once that our 
proposition was not only analytical, but tautological, 
that we used not different names, but the same 
name both as subject and as predicate. 

Much the same applies to euch propositions as * All 
roses are rosy,’ or * All lilacs are lilac,’ only that after 
a time the meaning of the names rose or lilac may 
change so much that ‘ rosiness’ or ‘lilacness, instead 
of being a proprium, becomes a mere accident of 
roses and lilacs, in which case we must be content 
with a synthetical instead of an anal ytical judgment, 
We may say, ‘Some roses are rosy, but language 
does no longer allow us to say ‘All roses are rosy.’ 

This is of some importance for the formation of 
syllogisms also, as we see, if we tried to That 
form the mood Darii, by 

All mortals are mortal, 
Cajus is a mortal, 
Therefore Cajus is a mortal. 


‘There ix, no doubt, a difference in the genesis of 
analytical propositions, some being self-evident from 
the first, almost tantological, such as ‘all bodies are 
extended,’ others depending on the discovery of a 





reason why, as for instance, ‘all bodies are heavy.’ 
But in the eyes of Formal Logic they both stand 
on the same level, and they rest on the same prin- 
ciple, namely that we may or may not assent to 
use two words of the same thing, If in spite of 
the fact that all bodies are heavy, we go on to 
speak of imponderable bodies, we do it at our own 
risk, we stretch the connotation of body beyond its 
proper limits, till our names and concepts split, and 
in consequence do not hold water for the purpose of 
correct. reasoning. But whatever view we take of 
these things, the definition of a proposition given by 
Hobbes will always turn out right, and in full agree- 
ment with the historical process by which, a we saw, 
the human mind arrived at the stage of propositions, 
Only we must not forget that a name is more than a 
sound and a sign, that it issomething inseparable from 
our concepts, something without which no concepts 
could exist. If we bear this in mind it will no longer 
sound so very wonderful that, as Hobbes said, in 
every proposition the predicate is a name (i.e. con- 
cept) of the same thing of which the subject is a 
name (i.¢. concept), or that in every proposition we 
bring the same thing under two names and concepts. 
I we represent propositions by circles, 
to the system invented by Euler4, we have 
only to substitute the extension of a name 
that of the concept, or rather to combine the two 
e, and everything will become perfectly clear. 
(1) If we have to deal with two names, haying 
ly the same meaning, or, as logicians say, the 


‘ Schopenhauer, Werke, vol, ii. pe 59. 
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same connotation and denotation, the same intension 
and extension, two circles exactly covering each other 
would represent such tautological propositions as: 


“All men are rational,” 
(2) If the meaning of one name is entirely included 
in that of another name, we get the proposition : 


‘Whatever deserves to be called horse, deserves to be 
called animal,’ i.e, ‘all horses are animals,’ 

(3) If the meaning of one name is completely ex- 
hausted by two or more names which exclude each 
other, we get the proposition ; 


SI 


‘Obie | nnyglo. 


ss 


‘Whatever deserves to be called angle is either right, 
obtuse, or acute,’ or, ‘all angles are either right, 
obtuse, ar acute.” 
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tained by the students of language and thought 
agree with the views advanced by Hobbes 

on the true nature of propositions, it will ni od 
not be necessary to say more than a few words about 
the syllogism. 

Though, as I remarked before, the syllogism 
concerns us but little in the Science of Thought, 
yet if the view which we have taken of a proposition 
be correct, the theory of the syllogism, which is 
but a combination of propositions, may possibly re- 
ceive some new light also, A proposition, as we saw, 
expresses the belief of the speaker that the predicate 
is a name of the same thing of which the subject 
is the name. Given, therefore, two propositions, 
having one name in common, such as man, in * Cajus 
is a man,’ ‘all men are mortal,’ the syllogism says 
that an individual Oajus is nameable by the name 
of mortal, because he is nameable by the name of 
man which is always nameable by the name of 
mortal. Or, expressed in the ordinary language 
of logic?, 'Cajus is thought as contained in a certain 
set of attributes or class, because contained in one 
which that set or class contains. And negatively, 
*Cajus is nameable by the name of man, and as man 
is never nameable by the name of bird, therefore 
Cajus is not nameable by the name of bird.’ Or, 
expressed in the ordinary language of logic, ‘Cajus 
is thought as exeluded from a certain set of attri- 
butes or class, because contained in one which that 
class excludes.” We may put this into a still shorter 


that two names of the same things may be names 


+ T, H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p, 161. 
no 
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of each other, Lf Cajus and mortal are both names 


of the sume thing, namely man (whether one, 
or all), mortal may be the name of Cajus, In 
we take no account of the character of the premisses, 
whether affirmative or negative, whether singular or 
universal, but the application of our general principle 
to these special eases will cause no difficulty, 

The ordinary syllogism is often no more that 
a definition of synonyms, or a correction of lan- 
guage; it would become almost superfluous, if the 
words which we use had been framed according to a 
perfect system, and not at haphazard. For instanoe, 
if we used biped as synonymous with man, a syllo- 
gism would at once help to correct us. We should 


say: 
A All bipeds are men, 
A sparrow is a biped, 
Therefore a sparrow is a man. 
Unless then we are willing to accept this conclusion, 
we must correct the definition of biped, and say: 
All featherless bipeds are men, 
A sparrow is not featherless, 
Therefore a sparrow is not « man. 
Logiciaus have pointed out long ago that everything 
ina » syllogism depends on the premisses, and that if 
are right, we really want no conclusion at all. 


instance, if I know that all men are mortal, — 


he man Cajus is mortal, for otherwise all men 
not be mortal, So again, if I know that 


which the major asserts as a universal mark of man; 
T know therefore already that Cajus is mortal, This 


i) 
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is clearly stated by Lotze, when he says: ‘Instead 
of proving the truth of the conclusion by their own 
independent trath, the two premisses themselves are 
only true on the supposition of its trath, and this 
double circle seems at first to make the syllogism 
logically quite inoperative.’ We have only to use 
mortal in the sense of man, and the circle becomes 
evident :— 

All mortals are mortal, 

Cajus is a mortal, 

Therefore Cajus is a mortal. 

Tempting as the further elucidation of this subject 
is, this is not the place for it. T have to confine my- 
self to the foundations of the Science of Thought, and 
it must be left to the formal logician to work out the 
general principles, and to test their trath by applying 
them to all the minute subdivisions of syllogistie 
reasoning. 
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its partial light, I cannot say as an Alpine guide 
might say to his friends, upon reaching the highest 
peak, ‘Now take off your blue spectacles, and see 
with your own eyes.’ On the contrary, I have tried 
to show why we can never do without the blue 
spectacles of language, why our thought must always 
be phenomenal, that is, clothed in words. But to 
know that we are wearing such spectacles is some- 
thing, and to be able to make allowance for their 
colour and their concavity or convexity is better still, 
and to try from time to time to remove the dust 
and mist that fall and gather on our glasses is the 
best of all, and that is what I haye tried to do 
myself, and what I have advised my friends to do 


an ‘o one, I believe, will be able in future to dispute 


the fact that thought without language OF Thought and 
some other kind of embodiment is impos- Language 

sible. What we have been in the babit of === 

calling thought is but the reverse of a coin of which 
the obverse is articulate sound, while the current 
coin is one and indivisible, neither thought nor sound, 
but word, 

Such however is the almost irresistible charm of 
language that even the greatest philo-~  toyio ant 
sophers, though they could not but admit rwnmar 
that thought without language was a mere phantom, 
yet continued to treat of thought and of the laws of 
thought as if they existed by themselves. Logicians 
particularly were very eager to teach us that the laws 
of thought should not be confounded with the laws 
of language, that logic was one thing and grammar 
another, that logic was the same for all languages, 
grammar something peculiar to each, As if logic 
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could exist anywhere except in language, manifested 
under various forms, no doubt, but realised nowhere 
but under these various forms, just as the Beautiful 
is realised in the myriad forms of nature, Logic, 
as a kind of general grammar, has been abstracted 
from the grammars of the world, not grammar from 


ic. 

sy philosopher, if pressed on this point, is able 
to deny it. I gave a string of utterances 
deals with of the most authoritative philosophers, all 
tomes ore or less willingly admitting the in- 
separableness of language and thought. To some 
it seems a mere truism, to others a truth that is 
inconvenient, but one that cannot well be denied. 
But as to drawing the inevitable consequences, as 
to secing that thought lives in language, and in 
language only, and that philosophy must learn to 
deal with language, as history deals with events— 
not one philosopher that I know of has ever dared 

to say 60, 

For the sake of making my meaning clear, T spoke 
just now of language as spectacles, but in reality 
language constitutes our very eyes. Language is 
the true organ of our mind. We think with our 

Is as we see with our eyes; and we must nob 

¢ that even our eyes are only lenses, and our 

ords only instruments, and that the Self who seems 

e and the Self who seems to think, is different 

from the eyes and from the words. Who that 

Se cannot be asked or answered here, If life 
lasts, I mean to answer it in another treatise. 

At present I only recapitulate what I have tried 
to establish in the present treatise, namely, that | 
thought is impossible without language, and t 
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language forms the organ of thought, as much as 
the eye forms the organ of sight, and that the first, if 
not the only, subject which every true philosopher 
has to deal with, is language. 

The next point to be determined was: Can we 
know anything of this organ? We study — xsture of 
the structure of the eye till we can imitate Tansusse. 
it by a kind of artificial eye, called spectacles. The 
theory of vision has revealed many secrets to us, 
has warned us against many illusions, bas, so to 
say, opened our eyes, so that it leaves us, in the 
end, aware of those illusions, even though unable to 
fight against them. 

The 1 same with language. Language seemed a 
very mysterious thing, the most wonderful gift 
bestowed on man by a divine power. Whoever 
began to meditate on it, felt bewildered, like the 
naturalist lost in a primeval forest, and the wisest 
that could be eaid about language seemed to be 
that it was beyond human conception. And now, 
how different! We have perhaps not beén as suc- 
cessful yet as certain physiologists who have traced 
the eye and the faculty of vision back to a sore 
place in the epidermis of one of our ancestors. But. 
so fur from being mysterious and wonderful, language 
has become perfectly simple and intelligible. Give 
us about 800 roots, and we can explain the largest 
dictionary ; give us about 121 concepts, and we can 
account for the 800 roots, Even these 121 concepts 
might be reduced to a much smaller number, if we 
cared to do so. Any one who examines them ecare- 
fully, will see how easy it would have been to express 
to dig by to cut or to strike; to) Bites appa ce cut 
or to crush; to milk by to squeeze; to glean 
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to gather ; to steal by to lift. Many concepts, 
a3 to cook, to roast, to measure, to oa 
belong clearly to a latter phaso of civilised life, 
If we see how many special purposes can be 
served by one such root as I, to go, or PAS, to 
fasten, the idea that a dozen of roots might have 
been made to supply the whole wealth of our 
dictionary, appears in itself by no means so ridi- 
culous as is often supposed. However, to have 
reduced all our thoughts to about t21 concept, 
and all our words to about Soo roots, is an advance, 
We need no longer stare at language as something 
wonderful by its complexity, but we may look at 
it intelligently, gain an insight into it, and admire 
it in the end all the more, not for its wonderful com- 
plexity, but for its far more wonderful simplicity. 
The explanation of the actual origin of roots must 
naturally retain something of an h 
thetical character, like the solution of all 


begins with 
oota, not problems which carry us back to times 
with Nouns when man can hardly be said to have 


aS been man, when language was not yet 


language, and reason not yet reason, We cannot 
speak dogmatically about those far off regions, but 
we have done all that can fairly be expected, if 
we suggest an explanation that is possible and 
‘intelligible, Such seems to me Noiré's suggestion 
hat roots owe their origin to the clamor conco- 
‘ans of our early social acts. I look upon this 
or, not only a8 concomitans, but as signi- 
8, namely as soon ag it is used for the purpose 
minding ourselves and others of these acts them- 
d I therefore see the trne origin of language 

aud thought in the roots, as signs of our acts. 
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It is of these our own self-willed acts, that we 
become conscious without any effort, and not till we 
have become conscious of these acta as acts, that is 
to say, as perceived in their results, can we make the 
next step, that of naming the results of our acts by 
the roots which signify these acts, Others, however, 
place the origin of language, not in the roots as signs 
of acts, but in the first conceiving and naming of the 
objective products of our acts, nor do I deny that 
language may be so defined as to begin with nouns 

of objects’. We might say with the same 

hat the organic life of our globe begins with 

ified rocks, and that what lies beneath, is not 
rtile earth, Nevertheless, not only would the 
stratified rocks be impossible without the 
voleanic masses, but we often see how 

they break through the stratified rocks, and in meta- 
morphic layers form an essential part of them. The 
‘same applies: to language in more minute detail 
than we imagine, Those who consider that nothing 
deserves the name of language that is not, so to 
say, stratified or organic, very properly begin the 
history of Janguage with the names of objects. I 
go a step further back, and date that history from 
the first appearance of roots, as signs of self-willed 
acts, because it was by these roots only, that after- 
wards the objective products of such acts could at 
one and the same time be both conceived and 
named, If we denied the name of language to 
those early beginnings, we should have to deny 
it likewise to all interjectional and mimetic ex- 

* Herder, in his Essay ‘Ober den Ursprung der Sprache,’ says: 
‘Der Gedanke an dio Sache selbst schwebte noch zwischen dem 
Handlenden und der Handlang,' 
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graph of a leading article in the Times of Nov. th, 
1886: 

‘Every Englishman is entitled to his grievance, as 
may be proved out of Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights." 

Every is ever-each, Ever, A.S. wfre, goes back 
to Gothic aive, Lat. aevum, Sk. evam, from root I, 
to go, 

Each is d-lic, ie. aye-like, Germ, jeglich, froma, 
Germ. je, and this from the same root 1 (in eva), and 
lic, Sk. dris, from root DARS, to see. 

English-man. Bnglish and England, not from 
pares as Beda tells us, and modern historians re- 
peat, but from the Angrarii, the old Angrivarii, 
mentioned by Tacitus’, Ang-ra was probably a 
proper name (possibly connected with Ingae-vones); 
varii is the A.S. ware, from root VAR, to keep off, 
to guard. Man, from root MAN, to measure, to 
think. 

Is, from root AS, to breathe, to be; Sk. asti, Gr. 
éxzi, Lat. est. 

Entitled, from title, Lat. titulus, derived ee 
root A’, to consider, to honour, Greek zi-«, rj}, ete, 
or for sti-tulus, ie, what is stood up or put up 
(like tabula), from root STA, to stand. 

To, demonstrative element, meaning, direction 
towards a thing. 

His, gen, of he, demonstrative element. 

Grievance, from old French grever, Lat. gra- 
vare, to burden, and this from gravis, Gr. Bapts, Sk. 
guru, Goth. kaur-s; root GAR, otherwise not found 
in Sanskrit. 





* See M. Ms Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 123. 
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As, for alao, alswa, A.S. eal swé, from eal, all, 
Goth. all-s, possibly from root AL, to grow (see 
p. 399), and swa, in one’s own way, from Sk. sva-8, 
snug, 

May, from A.S. mugan, to be able, root MAmH, 
to be strong. 

Be, from root BHU, to be, to grow. 

Proved, from 0.F, prover, Lat. probare, pro- 
bus, good, fit. Probus has been derived by Corssen 
from Sk. pra + bhu, which is doubtful. 

Out, Sk, ud, forth, demonstrative element, 

Of, Sk, apa, away, demonstrative element. 

Magna, Lat. magnus, from root MAmH, to be 
strong, 

Charta, Lat. charta, paper, Gr, xdptn, from root 
SKA, to shear. 

And, Sanskrit anti, near. 

The, demonstrative element, ta in Sanskrit. 

Bill, Lat. bulla, what bulges out, a water bubble, 
a boss (attached to « document), from root GAL, to 


Rights, Lat, rectum, from regere, root RAG, to 
stretch, 

The writer of this article in the Times was little 
aware of the unbroken threads that united hig 
thoughts and words with the earliest utterances of 

Aryan race: and yet not one word could he have 
ten, if those distant ancestors had not toiled for 
shaping their involuntary social cries into volun- 

ms, and elaborating their roots and words till 

ras scratched came to mean a charter, and what 

d up became bulla, a knob or round seal 

d to charters, supplying likewise for future 

ages such useful words as Papal bulls, bulletins, 
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bullets, billets, bouleversements, and many other 
more or less serious bubbles. 

The simplicity of our language has now been ren- 
dered clear to everybody, but the equal 
simplicity of our thought is still far from greet 
being recognised. Even those who see 
that the mind cannot possibly do anything but frame 
words out of given materials and employ them for its 
own purposes, cannot give up the idea that there is 
something mysterious in that employment, something 
difficult or impossible to account for by human phi- 
losophy. And yet we have only to ask ourselves 

e are doing when we say that we think, in 

to find ont that all comes back to a is b,or a is 

We have words which contain all that we 

ut into them, neither more nor less*. With these 

words we form propositions, and combinations of 

propositions which we call syllogisms, and we may 
try what we like, we can never do more. 

But poetry, it is objected, is surely more than a 
mere pouring out of our dictionaries, and 
accurate argument more than a fitting to- peatis 
gether of stray words. Yes, there is 
method in the madness of poetry, as there is method 
in the dryest argument. But poctry, in the widest 
sense, may well be likened to a shaking of the 
kaleidoscope of our words and thoughts. The genius 
of the true poet consists in the power and boldness 
with which he can stir his mental kaleidoscope, his 
taste is shown in retaining those combinations of 


1 ‘Thus an enrly commentator of Aristotle mid: 06 Bd wAlor én 
direiv rapa rod Adyou f Scow éwidéxerae i raw xpaypdrow capiren, See 
Noiré, Logos, p. 173. 
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self-conscious Monon, capable of changing all that is 
supplied by the eenses into percepts, concepts, and 
names. These changes may be represented us some- 
thing very marvellous, and we may imagine any 
number of powers and faculties for the performance 
of them. We may ascribe the change of sensations 
into percepts to the power of imagination (Einbil- 
dungskraft); the change of percepts into concepts 
to the understanding, the change of concepts into 
names to the Logos, the formation of propositions to 
our judgment, and the formation of syllogisms to our 
reason. We may employ this or any other more or 
less mythological terminology for the so-called facul- 
ties of the mind. But we may also adopt a far more 
straightforward process. 

Tf we simply take what we find given us, what we 
really have to deal with are names, names 
which represent percepts, which represent, 
sensations We never find any of these ingredients 
by themselves, Exeept the names which cannot be 
argued away, everything else is the result of our own 
scientific analysis. With us, as self-conscious Mona, 
even sensations never exist by themselves. They re- 
main mere irritations, till they are perceived. After- 
wards, when we call them percepts, or, with Kant, 
Anschauungen, they seem to be something by 
themselves, but again they are not. We never have 
a percept or an Anschauung, except we can lay hold 
of it conceptually. We often look at a picture of 
Tintoretto's, without knowing what it is. For a 
time we see nothing but colour and chaos, and 
emerging from it here and there something like a 
leg, or a hoof, or a cloud, till gradually we discover 
the outlines of men and women and houses and trees, 
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learnt also how we conceive and perceive, in fact we 
know, what we wanted to know, how we think. The 
material of thought is, no doubt, given us, but we 
cannot even perceive it without first submitting it ta 
the forms of sensuous intuition and to our categories, 
Kant’s so-called forms of intuition amount to no 
more than that whatever is to exist for us, must be in 
some place and at some time, What is nowhere and 
never, is to us as if it were not. As to the entegories 
or the forms of our understanding, we mean no more 
by them than that without these forms of synthesis 
we could not understand anything that is given to us 
in space and time. They are the simplest necessities : 
they are what we cannot do without, however hard we 
try. How could we understand what is given to us, 
unless we applied to it the category of causality, that is, 
unless we accepted our sensations as caused by some~ 
thing in time and space? Tt is thus that we get an 
objective world, but in it again, we cannot understand 
any object, unless we take it as « substance endowed 
with qualities. Having thus applied the fundamental 
categories of odefa and roy, all the others follow in 
regular succession, and the world of thought is finished, 
before we are aware of it. Given a self-conscious 
Monon, capable of adding and substracting, and there 
is nothing which can properly be called thought, from 
the hymns of the Veda to the last poem of Browning, 
that is not perfectly intelligible in its structure. Let 
those who doubt it, try the experiment, and they will 
see that the Science of Thought bas really solved the 
riddle which it undertook to solve. 

T know, of course, that every effort will be made 
to controvert the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, If this were true, it will be said. if all 

oo 
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only, which comes and goes without even becoming 
an object to us, till we ourselves translate certain 
impressions into a percept, till our knowledge becomes 
subjective, and what we know becomes objective to 
us. What we afterwards call gold, is at first a very 
vague object, something to be handled, to be kept 
or thrown away, and no more. It is not yet even 
a stone or a metal to us, for how should we know 
anything of stones or metals, precious or otherwise, 
before we have even the names of them? There 
are languages without names for gold, and many 
more without names for metal, and the utmost we 
can expect as a first attempt at knowing gold, would 
be something we like to keep, something that pleases 
us, something that glitters, and no more. 

Then, how do we come to know gold? Of course 
we begin with our senses, and with the percepts 
or intuitions with which they supply us. On them 
all our knowledge and language are founded, but 
they by themselves are neither knowledge nor lan- 
guage. Our percepts become knowledge by being 
named, and they become named by being conceived, 
We distinguish these three stages, but we cannot 
imagine their separate existence. A perception per 
se would be a dull state of sensuous tremor; a name 
by itself would be a mere sound; a concept by itself 
would be even less than a sound. Percepts by 
themselves are nothing, concepts by themselves are 
nothing, names by themselves are nothing, but the 
three together are knowledge. The steps leading 
up to a knowledge of gold must have been very 
gradual, At first, what we now call gold, would 
probably have beeu no more than what was ‘dug 
up. It would have been known as the result of 

002 
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the mouths of foreign miners, may be excusable, 
though I say no more’. 

Gold therefore, when called xpveds in Greek, was 
conceived as the glittering, from the root HA, while 
another root, VAS, to shine, accounts for the Sk. vasu, 
gold, and for the Latin aurum (aurora), for ausum. 

Tt may, no doubt, be said that to know gold simply 
as what is dug up or what glitters. is not much ; but 
though it is not much of knowledge, it is knowledge; 
and that is much, that is in fact what constitutes 
our intellect, as distinguished from our senses. With 
every new concept there may be a new name, with 
every new ‘name there will be more knowledge, 
and that knowledge, though it is certainly verbal 
or nominal, is not what can be called merely verbal 
or merely nominal, Whoever called « particular 
kind of dug up ore glitter or xpuzds, had an object 
in calling it so, and by calling it so he could for 
a time distinguish it, sufficiently for ull practical 
purposes, from other kinds of ore. Having once 
framed that name and retained it, whatever new 
qualities a miner discovered as distinguishing this 
glitter from other kinds of glitters, would be added 
to its distinguishing features, or its connotation, 
as we call it; but every one of these qualities would 
again be known only on condition of its being 
nated, Suppose it was discovered that gold, when 
struck would not break, but bend, thoughtless people, 
savages as we call them, would simply throw away 
what would not bend, and keep what would bend 
or break into smaller stones, if smaller stones were 
wanted for building or some other purpose. They 


* On roots ending in ar or ru, see p. 365; snd Bragmann, 
Grundriss, § 30, 
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is true, we cannot wrap up all the qualities of gold 
in one name; one name ean express one quality 
only, and by no means always the most important. 
The rest, however, are connoted and implied, and 
trne knowledge consists in lmowing both the no- 
tation and connotation of names. We might call 
gold, for instance, the enemy of Aqua Regia or 
nitro-muriatic acid, because that alone is able to 
juer gold; bat even in that case we 

- only one quality of gold actually ex- 

name, the reat being understood, 


- not knowledge, conception by itself is not 
knowledge, name by itself is not knowledge The 


ledge is the word, 

This will become still clearer, if we examine a few 
names, not of tangible objects, such as 
gold, but of concepts to which nothing 
tangible corresponds, and which are nevertheless 
the most important ingredients of what we call 
knowledge. There is nothing tangible, for instance, 
that corresponds to the name of matter, We can 
touch gold, stone, and wood, but we never can touch 
matter, as such. If we look to the history of the 
word matter, we know, of course, that it was the 
Latin materies, used originally in the sense of the 
solid wood of a tree, then of wood or timber for 
building. That concept, having once been formed, 
was generalised so as to mean anything substantial 
out of which something was shaped and fashioned, 
and a distinction soon arose between the form, for 


Matter, 
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what was the real meaning of matter, they would 
probably use a most convenient verb, and reply, ‘It 
does not matter! 

It is different with philosophers, They must be 
ready to give a definition of every word they use. 
They need not agree in their definitions of matter, 
and we know that they do not agree, but at all events 
whatever they know of matter is embodied in that 
word, and in its definition, which consists again of 
words. 

Tf we asked our most advanced philosophers what 
they mean by matter, they would probably say that 
it is the most general name for whatever acts on our 
senses, what in German is ealled by a most telling 
word, wirklich, i.e, real, because working on us. 
I have tried to show (page 248) why Mill's defi- 
nition of matter as ‘the permanent possibility of 
sensation’ is faulty. But I am quite willing to 
admit that matter may be called the objective cause 
of all that we perceive. For the very reason, how- 
ever, that it is a cause, matter can never fall under 
the cognisance of our senses, All that we can 
predicate of mutter is that it causes our sensations, 
that it exists in space and time, that it is one, but 
appears under an endless variety of phenomenal 
forms, that it remains unchanged in the change 
of outward appearances. Tt differs from the Ding 
an sich, because this, according to Kant, is beyond 
the forms of sensuous intuition (space and time), 
and beyond the category of causality ; and it may be 
distinguished, at least in German, from stuff (Stoff), 
which means actual matter, or matter in the form in 
which it appears to our senses. Stuff changes and 
decays, matter is supposed to remain the same. 
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Tt is immense, it is marvellous, it is incomprehen- 
sible, or, at all events, what we can comprehend 
of it, is but a very small portion, and yet that 
small portion constitutes nearly the whole wisdom 
of the human race. Why then should we be angry 
with matter, matter which, when it was called by 
the more poetical name of Nature, has been called 
a kind mother, and has been worshipped among the 
ancient gods of the world t 

There is no harm in matter, unless we put harm 
into it. And this is what we do, if we forget that 
matter is always objective, and therefore impossible 
without a subject, that it ix one-half only, and 
cannot be the whole of the world. Matter could 
not exist without us, IT do not mean without any 
single individual, but without that subjective and 
knowing side of the world which we represent as 
opposed to the objective or known side, Materialism 
aay in one sense be said to be « grammatical blunder; 
it is the misapplication of a word which can be used 
in an oblique case only, but which Materialists use 
in the nominative, In another sense it is a logical 
blunder, because it rests on a contusion between the 
objective and the subjective, Matter can never be 
a subject, it can never know, because the name was 
framed to signify what is the object of our knowledge 
or what can be known. Materialism, therefore, in 
the ordinary sense of the word is self-contradietory, 
Tt begins with matter, such as it is, namely as objec- 
tive, and then tries to show that by slow degrees it 
may become subjective. But A never becomes non- 
A. Ab first “matter means what is perceived or ix 
the cause of our perception, but in the end it is sup- 
posed to have come to mean the very opposite, namely 
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by us quite as much as we are determined by 
matter. Spiritualism is therefore us untenable as 
Materialism, and it is only by a study of thought 
in language that we can learn what spirit and 
matter meant in the beginning, what they came 
to mean in time, and what we wish and bid them 
to mean in future. True philosophy, here as else- 
where, consists in « correction of language, and that 
correction may sometimes necessitate the total sup- 
pression of old words. Matter, in the usual sense 
of the word, as something outside and independent 
of us, does not exist. Spirit, in the usual sense of 
the word, as something inside and independent of 
the world without, does not exist. There exists a 
perceiving subject and a perceived object. Granted 
these two, and the whole world, so far as it is ours, is 
explained. All perception is realised in conceptual 
names, all that is perceived is realised in forms, The 
world consists of Nima-ripa, names and forms, as 
the old Indian philosophers discovered long ago, and 
as we shall have to discover ourselves, if we wish to 
understand the world. 

At present I am only concerned to show how 
in all our most important interests we depend on 
names, how our best and truest knowledge is always 
nominal, What can the senses help us in settling 
the meaning of matter or spirit, and if the senses 
cannot, what can? Our mind, our intellect, it is 
said. Yes, by all means! But where do we find 
that mind and intellect? Some say, in the brain. 
The brain is a wonderful labyrinth; I have looked 
into it and examined it, but I cannot find any trace 
of mind or intellect in that conglomerate, as little 
as I can find it where the ancients saw it, in the 








us what species means? Read it from beginning 
to end, and you will not find a real definition of 
species in it. If Darwin had studied the history 
of the word species, I believe he would have called 
his book not the Origin, but the Abolition of Species, 
for, to my mind, the result of all his observations 
and all his reasonings is that the word species is 
dead, and must be struck out of the dictionary 
of philosophy and physical science. If Darwin is 
right, there are individuals, there are more or less 
prominent varieties, and there are genera, but epecies, 
in the old sense of the word, there are none. Darwin 
himself complains again and again (Origin of Species, 
p. 412) that no one has ever defined species and 
variety. ‘No one has drawn,’ he writes, ‘any 
clear distinction between individual differences and 
slight varieties, or between more plainly marked 
varieties and sub-species, and species. On separate 
continents, and on different parts of the same con- 
tinent, when divided by barriers of any kind, and 
on outlying islands, what a multitude of forms exist, 
which some experienced naturalists rank as varieties, 
others as geographical races and sub-species, and 
others as distinct though closely allied species.’ 

That Darwin and his fellow-workers have rendered 
excellent service by reducing the enormous number 
of species, is well known. ‘The endless disputes,’ as 
he says himself, ‘ whether or not some fifty species of 
British brambles are good species, will cease.’ Tt has 
ceased, and we cannot be too grateful for it, But if 
Darwin had reasoned more boldly, he would have put 
an end, not only to the fifty species of brambles, but 
to all species, to the very name of species, Darwin 
seems to imagine that, according to the old definition, 








that the term species had done its work and might 
in future be dispensed with altogether. He seems to 
see this himself, when he says': ‘We shall have to 
treat species in the same manner as those naturalists 
treat genera, who admit that genera are merely arti- 
ficial combinations made for convenience. *This may 
not be a cheering prospect,’ he adds, ‘ but we shall at 
least be freed from the vain seareh for the un- 
discovered and undiscoverable essence of the term 
species.” 

What Darwin calls the undiscovered and undis- 
coverable essence, is really the meaning of species, 
and Darwin therefore acknowledges himself that the 
whole of his theory depends on the meaning of the 
word species, And who is to tell us the real mean- 
ing of that word, except those who framed it, who 
used it, and who after a time, when it has fulfilled ite 
purpose, have a perfect right to kill it? No one will 
maintain that our senses can help us in this matter, 
for we never see a species unless we first make it, 
The first question therefore is an historical one, how 
was the word species formed, and what was it in- 
tended to signify? 

In this sense o most interesting book might indeed 
be written ‘On the Origin of Species ;' showing how 
such a name came to be framed, how its meanings 
varied at different times, in different languages, and 
‘in different systems of philosophy, till at length it 
was left to our age, and especially to Darwin, to show 
that there is no such thing as species, and that for 
comprehending the variety of nature we want no 
more concepts or names than individual, variety, 
and genus. 





© Origin, p. 426. 
ep 
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natural science, it caused at onco considerable con- 
fusion of thought. If animals or plants can be proved 
to be descended from common parents, they should 
be called genus, or kith, or breed, but never 
species or class. The name of species is not 
wanted, unless we mean to use it for such vague con- 
cepts as red lowers or blue flowers. We may distin- 
guish between genera and sub-genera, as we 
distinguish between brothers and cousins, but there 
is no room in nature for more than two concepts, 
namely, animals and plants possessing a common an- 
cestor, and propagating among themselves, or animals 
and plants not possessing a common ancestor, and 
not propagating among themselves. There may be 
animals and plants the relationship of which cannot 
be proved as yet, but if we called these species, as dis- 
tinet from genera, we should only give a name to our 
ignorance, and that is always « most dangerous pro- 
ceeding. If Darwin's theory is right, there is an end 
of all species, or, at all events, there ought to be, for 
to speak of natural species, held together by a cer- 
tain amount of resemblance, is nothing but inarticu- 
late thought. 

All therefore depends here on the word we use. 
If we know what we do and what we tf mana 
do not mean by species, the question, "ele! 
for instance, whether man constitutes a separate 
species, can never be asked. The only question 
is, whether it is possible to prove that the human 
breed shared common parents with any other 
animal breed? If that can be proved, then these 
two breeds form one breed, or one genus. If it 
cannot be proved, nothing must be asserted, though 
the possibility of connecting links need not be denied. 

Pp 2 
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‘That man is an animal requires no proof; that man. 
is deseended from another animal does require proof, 
All depends here, as elsewhere, on the words we 
use, and on the definitions we give of them. Teall 
man an animal with the distinguishing mark of capa- 
city for speech. I see that capacity in no other 
animal, and that is sufficient for the purpose of 
classification. I should call man, before he had 
formed his language, as I should call a baby, a mere 
animal, till I discovered in them the capacity for lan- 
guage. With all my opposition to Darwin, I have 
really gone far beyond the point where he stopped, 
for I have always treated man, not only as a descend- 
ant of an animal, but as to all intents and purposes 
an animal. No one can understand human nature, 
no one can form a true conception of the origin of lan- 
guage who does not clearly see that, for a time, every 
human individual, and therefore the ancestors of the 
human race themselves, were without language, with- 
out reason, and, 80 far, mere animals, till they made 
that small step of using the clamor concomitans 
of their social occupations as a clamor significans, 
and thus entered on that loop-line which, though at 
first diverging by an almost invisible angle only, car- 
ried them in the end to a destination which no speech- 
less animal can ever reach. 
If Darwin says that man was an animal, I answer 
No, man is an animal. If Darwin says man is de- 
scended from a monkey, again I answer No; not 
because it seemed an indignity, or, as some people 
thought, a heresy, but because the descent of the breed 
man from the breed monkey has never been proved. It 
was a mere imagination, arising from an inaccurate use 
of words. Drop species, as a used-up word, and all - 
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becomes clear and simple. There are no species in 
nature, unless we foist them in. Our mistake of see- 
ing in nature epecies, whether few or many, arose 
from the wrong use of the word species ; our true in- 
telligence of nature and of the purely genealogical re- 
lationship of all its productions returns as soon as we 
throw away the false word efJos, and replace it by the 
true word yévoy, as soon as we use the right spec- 
tacles, the right words, the right concepts. 

The advance of true philosophy depends here, aa 
everywhere, on a true definition of our 
words. They want constant defining, 
refining, correcting, and even removal, till in the 
end the most perfect language will become the most. 
perfect philosophy. 

The best, perhaps the only sufficient definition 
of a word is its history, but to give a COM-  peFsicion 
plete history of the words which form the »d History 
staple of our philosophy is beyond our “We 
powers, There have been so many revolutions, so 
many breaks and long pauses, in the history of every 
word, that only under exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances is it possible to unite once more the 
broken and scattered links of what was once a con- 
tinuous chain. We must be satisfied therefore with 
discovering the meaning which the principal leaders 
of thought assigned to the classical term of our 
philosophy, and if we do that, it is wonderful to see 
how many clouds vanish at once from our mental 
horizon. 

Let us take the question which forms one of the 
oldest as well as one of the latest problems The meaning 
of philosophy, namely, whether some of our «f*prtert 
knowledge ia 2 posteriori, some X priori; that is 


Definitions, 
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endless misunderstandings. Nothing could be said 
against the name d posteriori, if it is defined as 
knowledge following on the action of our senses, 
But the name & priori was supposed to imply a 
great deal more than a mere negation of X posteriori. 
It was explained as knowledge born with us, and 
therefore called innate, existing in our mind before 
we became conscious of anything. Other philosophers 
took it for knowledge slipped ito our mind at a 
later time, but found there ready made, and therefore 
not to be questioned; while come authorities called 
it absolute knowledge, the truth of which is seen by 
intuition, and requires no further proof. 

The amount of philosophical literature on the 
subject of innate ideas is enormous, yet the original 
question remains the same in all its simplicity, Do 
we or do we not know anything except what we see 
and hear and touch? or, as Locke put it, ‘Is there 
nothing in the intellect that was not formerly in 
the senses ¢” 

Before I proceed to show how the Science of 
Thought is able to deal with this old wimana 
problem, it will be useful to look back to Whewell 
the last battle in which this controversy has been 
fought out in England, Though that battle itself 
is now almost forgotten, its issues still sway the 
destinies of philosophical thought in this country, 
nor have the two opposite parties been able since to 
send more skilful and powerful champions into the 
field than Mill on one side, Dr. Whewell and Sir W- 
Hamilton on the other. Mill's views in particular 
have exercised and continue to exercise so wide an 
influence among students of philosophy in England 
that it is difficult to treat the question of & priori 
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at all, In the case of two straight lines not being 
able to enclose a space, actual ocular inspection is 
altogether unattainable. We never see a point, or @ 
line, or a plane, much less two perfectly straight lines. 

But these are both purely forensic arguments, 
which no true philosopher would condescend to use. 
Tf we are once driven to such devices, we might 
say that on this carth two straight lines, if con- 
tinued all round the earth, would inevitably enclose 
@ space, as the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of 
Capricorn enclose the tropical region. But that is 
not what is meant. If there can be no true plane 
‘on our globe, we are quite satisfied with imaginary 
planes, and we are quite willing to accept mental 
instead of ocular or real lines, without insisting that 
therefore certain qualities of straight lines must be 
known 4 priori, because they cannot be known 4 
posteriori, Dr, Whewell, it is true, was unwilling 
to make that concession. ‘It does not appear,’ he 
wrote’, ‘how we can compare our ideas with the 
realities, since we know the realities only: by our 
ideas,’ But he had stronger arguments in store, 
and a case is weakened rather than strengthened 
by plausible arguments which may irritate, but can 
never convince. 

Dr, Whewell’s real position was this, that an & 
priori or, better, a necessary truth 18 & wrewon's 
proposition the negation of Which is not definition of 
only false, but inconceivable, bBo 

Mill attacked this definition by attacking the term 
inconceivable, and as a mere pleader he stuns 
certainly seemed very successful. He %testlom 





* Philosophy of Discovery, p. 289; Mill, Logie, ti, 5 5 
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have mistaken for inconceivable things some things: 
which were not inconceivable, nevertheless the in- 
ability to conceive the negation of a thing may still 
be our best warrant for believing it.’ Besides’, uni- 
versal and unchanging facts are, by the hypothesis, 
certain to establieh beliefs of which the negations are 
inconceivable, whilst the others are not certain to do 
this, and if they do, subsequent facts will reverse their 
action. Mill, of course, could not be moved by such 
arguments which, as he well knew, did not touch the 
real nerve of the problem. He also remarked, and 
from his point of view very truly, that if our in- 
capacity to conceive the negation of a given supposi- 
tion is proof of its truth, because proving that our 
experience has hitherto been aniform in its favour, 
the real evidence for the supposition is not the in- 
conevivubleness, but the uniformity of experience. 
“Why,’he says in another place, ‘should the truth 
be tested by the inconceivability, when we can go 
farther back for proof, namely, to experience itself?’ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to have felt the weight 
of this remark, if we may judge from his 4p, spencer» 
later writings, in which he substitutes for !tr view. 
‘beliefs which invariably exist, ‘cognitions of which 
the predicates invariably exist along with their sub- 
jects’ In this he approaches very near to Professor 
Bain's view, who writes,‘ We required concrete ex- 
perience in the first instance to attain to the notion of 
whole and part; but the notion, once arrived at, im- 
plies that the whole is greater. In fact, we could not 
have the notion without an experience tantamount to 
this conclusion.’ ... When we have mastered the 

* Logic, it) 2. © Thid; th ads 
* Ibid, ii. 5, 5. 








notion of straightness, we have also mastered that 
aspect of it expressed by the affirmation that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space. 

Mill's position, however, remained unshaken, and 
amie ke this position bas at least the great advan- 
eta of tage of being clearly defined. 

to him, all our knowledge is due to a 
posteriori or sensuous experience, and the difference 
between this and what people call & priori or apo 
dictic knowledge is to him one of degree only. It 
is simply, he thinks, because we have seen the latter 
class of truths more frequently than the former that 
we have greater faith in it?. 

What has the Science of Thought, based as it is on 
‘Three kinds the Science of Language, to say to this? 
orksowiedge. Tt admits the fact that there are two kinds 
of knowledge, the one actual, the other necessary, 
and that there is a third kind, namely, the possible * 
There is no difficulty about our knowledge of actual 
and possible things. Every one admits that it is 
taken from experience. But with regard to necessary 
or universal traths, the Science of Language shows 
that an important distinction has to be made. 

Some of these so-called apodictic truths are simply 
bene analytical, or even tautological judgments, 
‘andSya- the name of the predicate being no more 
‘wee than a paraphrase of the name of the sub- 

polio: ae as when we say, ‘All islands are, or all 





ical, and apodictic, as conveying the Sorsuiseernaes 
ocossity of the propositions in which our 
See Kant’s Critique of Pure Reasou, translated | 


. Actuality would be » better nate 
Dasoin thin Existence, . 
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islands must be, surrounded by water.’ Here we learn 
nothing new. In other analytical propositions, such as 
‘All gold is, or must be, metal,’the name of the predicate 
tells useven less than the name of the subject, because 
the name and concept of the former is contained in the 
name and concept of the lutter, and the name of gold 
has a fuller intension than that of metal. These 
judgments, which teach us nothing new, are called 
analytical, because we have simply to analyse the 
name of gold, to discover that it implies or connotes 
metal; we have simply to find the etymology of the 
name of island, in order to find that it means land sur- 
rounded by water. If we found that what we called 
an island was on one side connected with the main- 
Jand, we should at once change the name, and call it 
a peninsula or a promontory. 

But if we say the straight line is and must be the 
shortest, the predicate does teach us something new, 
and yet this new piece of information is believed to be 
univereallyand necessarily true, nay, to follow by some 
kind of necessity from the nature of the subject. 
‘This class of judgments is called synthetical. How 
then do we get this kind, or rather this quality of 
knowledge which is conveyed in certain synthetical 
propositions? The matter, no doubt, comes to us 
from experience always. Without our eyes we could 
sce no line, whether straight or crooked, whether short 
or long. But the apodictic form of this kind of know- 
ledge cannot come from experience, because our senses, 
though they may tell us what is, what has been or 
what may be, can never tell us what must be, 

Mill, as we saw, has but one explanation; the 
more frequently an observation is re 


peated, the stronger grows our faith, till ee 
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‘that the mastery of the notion of straightness is tan- 
tamount to the mastery of the truth that: the straight 
line is the shortest,’ but why it should be so. 

In order to answer that question we must go back 
once more to the original formation of our concepts 
and our words. We must remember that we know ix 
we know nothing except what we can ™™* 
name, or that all the materials of our knowledge are 
concept-names. What we know is never the thing, 
apart from us. Of that we cannot know anything. 
Our whole mental property consists in names, 
in nomina or notae rerum, not in rex ‘Till 
we see this clearly, till we give up all hope of ever 
knowing the things by themselves, that ia, the things 
as not known by us, we shall never come to an 
understanding with ourselves or with others, We 
think in names, never in things; that is the end of 
all true philosophy. 

We must remember next, that every name was 
originally a proposition in which One yyss5esimply 
attribute, as expressed by a root, was mre than 
localised. ' Striking-here’ was the begin- besdeees: > 
ning of striker or hammer ; ‘ melting here’ of snow ; 
‘shining-here’ of bright. 

Tn all such names, however, as snow (melting-here), 
sun (shining-here), etc., ample room was 4. 
left for other attributes, nay, some of pend on 
these attributes, though not actually ox- swsotit 
pressed by the name, were considered of so 
much consequence that their absence would render the 
employment of the name impossible. Nothing, for 
instance, would be called snow, simply because it 
melted, unless it was at the same time rain-water 
frozen in falling from the clouds to the earth. 
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combatant a campaigner, and go on. The character 
of the proposition remains the same as if we used an 
adjective. 

The question then arises, Why is it impossible to 
tear away certain predicates from their gyoceable and 
subjects, while others can easily be sepa- ineparable 
rated? We can easily separate from gold “™™ 
its being dug out, for some gold is found on the 
surface; we can also separate from it its glittering 
colour, for some ore of gold does anything but glitter 
when it is found. But we cannot separate from gold 
its being ductile. And why? Simply 
because we have chosen so to frame our jit 
name gold that anything not malleable 
cannot be called by it, but will have to be 
called by a different name, Thomas Aquinas knew 
this when he said, Verba sequuntar non modum 
essendi qui est in rebus, sed modum essendi 
secundum quod in cogitatione nostra sunt. 
We are responsible for our names. For instance, 
as our name for man implies the faculty of 
speech, we can say with apodictic certainty that 
every man must be able to speak. At first, the 
knowledge that man speaks rests on experience only, 
but our experience has been so organised in names 
that we have made the name ‘man’ inapplicable 
to anything that cannot speak. We are justified 
therefore in saying not only that ‘all known men 
aré able to speak,’ but thut ‘all (whom we should 
call) men are able to speak.’ When we use the 
word man, we mean no longer this or that indi- 
vidual, but any being which deserves the name of 
man, and of which we can predicate, not only what 
the name man implies etymologically, namely thought, 

eq 
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which we may safely predicate of all men, because 
if they ceased to be mortal, they would cease to be 
called men, 

But let us suppose that all men were white, or, 
that we at least, living on an island, had  Accitontat 
never seen any but white men, In that stiributes, 
case the statement, ‘all men are white,’ would seem 
to be as true as ‘all men are mortal.’ And 
there is a great difference. We might accept white 
as an attribute of man, but we should hardly make 
the name of man dependent on it. If therefore 
we came to know beings, in every other respect 
like unto men, only their skin being black, we 
should eall them black men, while we should never 
‘apply the name of man to them if, however like 

ll other respects, they were not mortal or not 
endowed with the faculty of speech, 

And here we see the true meaning of what logicians 
call essential attributes, but which I prefer to call 
nominal, using that word in the very opposite 
sense of that which scholastic philosophers assigned 
to it. By nominal attributes I mean those by 
which a name stands or falls, They constitute 
what: logicians call the peculiar property of a thing. 
Take away, for instance, the nominal attribute 
four-footed, and the name of camel vanishes, 
But take away the attribute with two humps, 
and the name remains. What we find therefore as 
the result of our inquiry is this, that what I call 
nominal attributes cannot be separated from their 
subject, while all other attributes can. Names, no 
doubt, may be changed. Attributes which seemed to 
be essential may in time be dropt, and new essential 
attributes may be discovered. This is due to the 

oq2 
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that such a proposition as ‘All men are rational” 
is only analytical, for before we could form such 
an analytical proposition, we must have made the 
synthetical proposition that this man and that man, 
and, at last, that every man is rational, We cannot 
take out of a name anything beyond what we have 
put into it. Our making ‘rational’ a nominal attri- 
bute of man is in the first instance an act of syn- 
thesis, though not of arbitrary synthesis, for the 
very first reason why such a name as man (man-u-s) 
was framed at all was the wish to express our know- 
ledge that ‘here there is thought’ (man-u-te). 

We have now, from the point of view which we 
have reached, to approach the question, Unconditional 
‘Can we form synthetical judgments with- The 
out any limitation, or judgments professing to be 
necessarily aud universally true, and depending for 
their truth, not on experience only, however often 
repeated, but on some authority higher than, or 
according to the usual, but rather objectionable ter- 
minology, prior to ull experience ? 

Kant has shown that we find such knowledge, 
first, in what he calls the forms of sensuous intuition, 
Space and Time; and, secondly, in the categories of 
the understanding. If he had expressed himself 
in simpler language, few people would have hesitated 
to accept his conclusions, 

We all know that mathematical knowledge claims 
the character of necessity and universality, 
both in geometry and in arithmetic. In 
geometry such statements as the straight line is 
the shortest, two straight linee eannot enclose a 
space, or even two things cannot be in the same 
place at the same time, though they may be perceived 


Mathemnation. 
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to make it more certain in our eyes than any fact, 
however many times it may have been repeated. 

It might be said, however, that ‘shortest’ is only 
a nominal attribute of * straight line,’ and in a certain 
sense, this is true, We should not call line straight, 
unless it was also the shortest. But this is very 
different from saying that we should not call an 
island island, unless if was surrounded by water; 
or gold gold, unless it was a metal, Shortest cannot 
be called in logic the higher genus of straight, nor 
straight of shortest; and while, when we assert the 
fact that an island must be surrounded by water, 
we must in the end appeal to experience, we dis- 
tinctly decline to appeal to experience in order to 
prove that the straight line is the shortest. 

Tt is true, no doubt, that, like all truths, this class 
of apodictic truths also exists for us only after it has 
been named and clothed in language, and that some of 
these truths have the appearance of tautological truths. 
Ifstraight line were expressed by linea directa, and_ 
short line by linea directa, the statement that linea 
directa=linea directa or directissima would 
seem to be a tautological repetition. Still, though 
straightness and shortness may be but two aspects 
of the same thing—straightness being in space what 
shortness is in time—and though they might have 
been named by the same word, they are two aspects, 
and to know that they are so, requires some kind of 
synthesis, if only a synthesis of intuition. 

_ That synthesis of intuition, however, is not enough 
to give us knowledge, and whereas Kant tries to 
explain all that we know about space and time as 
the immediate result of sensuous intuition, I eannot 
admit any kind of knowledge that has not passed 
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local and temporal intuitions & priori, we mean 
nothing innate or cognate, nothing mysterious, but 
simply the sine qui non, the very essence, of all 
sensuous perception, 

And what applies to these necessities of intuition, 
applies likewise to the necessities of our im, 
understanding. Here, too, we mean by ofthe un. 
4 priori truth simply trath which ean- 
not be explained a posteriori. Experience, like a 
quarrel, requires two, a receiver and ‘something that 
is received. Now we receive what is given on our 
own conditions, and what these conditions are we can 
only discover by separating in our knowledge what 
ean be and what cannot be the result of experience. 
Tf the qualities of space and time, as we saw, cannot 
be the result of experience, because without these 
two forms, no experience would be possible, neither 
can the categories of our understanding, for without: 
them we should understand nothing. 

The most general and the most. important of these 
categories is that of Causality, or of suf 
ficient reason, which was expressed in 
scholastic Latin by the well-known maxim, Nihil 
est sine ratione cur potius sit quam non sit. 
That this cannot be a conviction acquired and 
strengthened by experience is best proved by the 
fact that our creation of the very first object, or our 
intuition of an objective world, would be impossible 
without it. All that is given us consists in affections 
of the senses. It is we who at once, and without 
any wish or will of our own, change these affections 
into objects by which they are supposed to be caused. 
We do this in the very act of naming. The sensation 
is there, say of bitterness. As soon as we become 


Causality, 
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all this is nothing but a mental habit, is to admit 
that our mind is capable of forming such habits 
because it is what it is,and not a mere mirror. Why 
should our mind not be satisfied with the post hoc? 
The world would be very orderly, if everything 
happened in succession, without any causal link, 
Whence, then, that craving for something more than 
the senses give us, whence the concept of a propter 
hoe, whence the belief in cause and effect ¢ Expe- 
rience never tells us of a cause; our mind, even in 
spite of experience, always postulates a cause. Ac- 
x to what rules of reasoning, then, are we to 
it cause is the result of experience ? 
_ If anywhere the influence of what Mill calls intel- 
lectual or even moral bias may be seen, it is here. 
Mill's school prides itself on having explained ever so 
many most complicated processes of the mind by 
association, and who would deny the excellent 
work which that school has done? But having 
found that this key could open so many secret 
drawers, Mill and his followers seem to consider it 
almosb as an insult, as a reflection on the whole 
system of their philosophy, if a single drawer should 
be left which they cannot open, In this respect 
they differ from Kant and his followers, who, though 
gladly availing themselves of the help which expe- 
rience and association furnish for the solution of 
mental problems, point to the fact that experience 
cannot be explained by experience alone, but requires 
some, though very few, antecedents. 
It has become the fashion, even among some of 
Kant’s most loyal followers, to treat the 
other categories as of less consequence amas 
than thut of causality, or to surrender 
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Mill thinks he can reduce all these predicates to 
four, Existence, Order in Place, Order in Time, 
and Resemblance. Existence, no doubt, sae 
is the most important of all categories, peat, 
which Aristotle puts first, and 
hauer, under the name of causality, first and last. 
Order in Place and Time would eorrespond to Kant’s 
forms 6f sensuous intuition, while in predicating resem- 
blance we are simply grouping things as one, many, 
or all (Kant's categories of quantity), which, according 
to Mill's followers, is the foundation of comparison 
and directly of all reasoning’. 

Causation, which Mill at first mentions as a fifth 
predicate, is afterwards treated by him as not different 
from what he calls order of time*, 

The question how we came to predicate these 
four or five categories, is never asked by Mill, but he 

lently thinks that all these predicates, like every- 
g we know, are the result of repeated experience, 
yet can we ima vine any experience unless to a 
ent who can distinguish between one and many, 
subject and predicate, cause and effect? If, as Mill 
declares, there is really no difference in our sensations 
of substances and predicates, why then should our 
sensations ever grow out of this chaos? Why should 
we begin to count, which no pure mirror does? Why 
should we postulate a substance, which we see no- 
where? Why should we be convinced that causality, 
and not only succession in time, holds the whole of 
our experience together, considering that mere ex~ 
perience never tells us that it does 4 
_ We have thus seen that the Science of Thought, 


On th true meaning ol reserblanos, see Noiré, Logos, p. 72. 
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priori truths, for what he has to say against the 
infallible character of these truths, strikes 

me as opposed to the principles of his Mills tru 
own philosophy. Mill appeals to what views. 
must for ever be outside the limits of our 
experience, in order to show that our 4 priori 
truths which, though confirmed by all experience, 
we consider true, independent of all experience, 
may, after all, not be true. Now here I would 
remark, once for all that everything we are thinking 
must be thought of as within the limits of our mind 
and our senses. What is true within that sphere, 
limited though it be, is to us, as limited beings, 
absolutely true. To say that the shortness of a 
straight line may not prevail outside the solar system, 
conveys to me no meaning at all. ‘To say that there 
may be a world in which the law of causation does 
not assert itself, seems to me no more than to say 
that there may be a madhouse. We may safely leave 
such speculations to the believers in four dimensions 
of space, I know that there is a horizon of our 
knowledge, but I know equally well that, being what 
we are, we cannot jump over it, nor even suggest; 
such doubts as Mill suggests. 

1 believe that Mill never understood the small 
demands which Kant really made in claiming for 
the forms of intuition and for the categories of the 
understanding the name of & priori. Kant ascribed 
no mysterious character to them, he did not commit 
himself to any opinion as to their origin. He simply 
said, Here they are with a character of their own, 
which is different from that of all our other ex- 
perience. That the same thing cannot be in two 
places at the same time, that two things cannot be 
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tentions of our words, many philosophical difficulties 
would vanish, I know in Greek (oida) 
meant originally, I have seen, and there- 
fore | know. To apply such a word to our knowledge 
of causes, forces, atoms, and faculties would be a 
solecism, to apply it to God would be sélf-contra- 
dictory, We want another word, which should mean 
Ihave not seen and yet I know, and that is—faith. 
‘We have but faith, we cannot kiow, 
For knowledge is of things we sec.’ 
Everywhere we are led to the same conclusion: 
if we want to think correctly, if we have any belief 
left in philosophy, we must look, first of all, to our 
names. If we think in names, our philosophy ought 
to be a-constant Katharsis of names. In the ordinary 
business of life we cannot help taking our words, 
like our coins, at their current value, but when higher 
interests are.at stake we cannot be too much on our 
guard against spurious or debased coins, When 
treating in our last chapter of propositions, we fol- 
lowed Euler's example in representing names by 
circles, But although this is a convenient process, 
it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that the 
intension of every name is really so complete, so 
perfectly defined as the planes enclosed by the peri~ 
pheries of those circles. The outline of the extension 
of most of our names is very jagged and uncertain, 
the weight of their intension varies as they pass from 
mouth to mouth, till an accurate process of definition 
has taken place, and some authoritative declaration 
been made as to what is inside and what is outside 
a certain name, 
Any student of language who knows in what hap- 
hazard way words are formed and afterwards made 
Rr 
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word possibility. Is that word used under the 
category of ovcfa,or not! If it is, then why not say, 
‘Matter is what permanently makes sensation pos- 
sible, Mind what permanently makes feeling possible;’ 
or, better still, ‘Matter is what can be permanently 
felt, Mind what can permanently feel.’ This does 
not sound so grand, but it gives all that is contained 
in Mill's words, and gives it in a clear form. 

I feel the same strong objection to Schopenhauer’s 
use of the word Will Tn no language is Will anything 
but the state or act of something else. It is pre- 
dicate, not subject. Why then use that word to signify 
what is meant for the subject of all subjects, de- 
pendent on nothing, predicable of nothing? I do not 
contest the right of philosophers to assign to all 
words a new meaning, but to move a word from one 

into another is a much more doubtful step, 

and, f taken at all, it should be taken with full 

,or with the sanction of thint popular consensus 

inst which there is no appeal. As Schopenhauer's 

Will is clearly taken from the Vedanta philosophy, 

7 t retain Brahman, whether as a neuter or as 

a masculine, a word which some Sanskrit scholars 

have translated by Will, or, better still, Atman, 
Self 

It cannot be denied, however, that there is some- 
thing in certain words which defies defini- The odour of 
tion, There is a kind of odour about 
words which varies at different periods. It becomes 
most clearly peresptible when we compare the mean- 
ing which the same word assumes in cognate Jan- 
guages. Whoever has attempted translation from 
German into English, or from English into German, 
will know what I mean. I do not think of such 
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philosophy in Germany has been used chiefly in 
the sense of Erkenntniss-theorie, knowledge of 
knowledge, émoriuy tis emorjuns. ‘There is much to 
be said for defining philosophy in that sense, because 
whatever exists for us can only exist as perceived, 
known, and named by us, and therefore the founda- 
tion of all philosophy must be the exploration of the 
foundation on which all knowledge rests. It is the 
prima philosophia, and, according to some, the ul- 
tima philosophia likewise, As soon as philosophy 
is so defined, all the useless squabbles, whether, for in- 
stance, Auguste Comte and Mr. Herbert Spencer deserve 
to be called philosophers, would cease at once. The 
name might be good enough for Kant, ‘ who extracts 
sunbeams out of cucumbers,’ but, if applicable to Kant, 
my friend Mr. Shadworth Hodgson would, I fear, reject 
it with scorn. Still there remains a lurking love for 
the name. People do not like to part with it, though 
itseems to have been so much degraded, A few stu- 
dents of mind-stuff might say, ‘If that is your defini- 
tion of philosophy, we should rather not be called 
philosophers,’ but others would rather retain it, though 
with a new definition. Hence so many fights about 
the odour of a word, even when people care very little 
for the carcass from which it arises. 

Even Mill, with all his contempt for merely verbal 
knowledge, is. quite aware how many of our —_Yorbat 
fallacies are due to the nature of names, *wlssler 
How is it that he lias,never asked himself, whether 
true knowledge can be due to.any other cause? Ifwe 
fall by our legs, do we not also walk by our legs? 

And there are fallacies about fallacies too, and Mill 
seems to me by no means free from them. He con- 
stantly uses words as if they could have one meaning 
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therefore it is impossible that a ghost should be 
seen, for, if seen, it would cease to be what we call 
ghost. 

We must in all our mental acts remain within the 
limits of our own senses, our own concepts, our own 
names. We cannot, as Mill constantly attempts to 
do, live at the same time as a chrysalis and soar 
about as a butterfly, With us matter cannot think, 
with us space cannot be empty, with us two lines 
cannot enclose a space, with us there cannot be a 
shorter line than the straight. If Mill says that all 
this may be merely ‘limitations of our very limited 

i is and not in nature at all’ (Logie, v. 3, 3), it is 

I what this has to do with as. What is 
strange is that a philosopher of Mill's calibre should 


to assert, or to deny anything. He seems in 

is respect more metaphysical than the most meta- 
physical of German metaphysicians. And that is no 
doubt the reason why he does not apprehend what 
Kant means by 2 priori forms of sense and thought, 
They are the forms without which we, poor mortals, 
can neither see nor think, and which to us are there- 
fore what is called & priori, i.e. beyond the reach of 
2 posteriori doubt. There may be worlds where 
space has four dimensions or none at all, where 
ing is either substance or predicate, cause or 

ect, one or many, where everything that is possible 

is real, and everything that is real is necessary. But 
“if that is so, it would seem to follow all the more 
that what subjects our present world to the limita- 
tions of space, time, and the so-called eategories, 
must be our fault, whether we like it or not, must be 
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Definition is therefore the only remedy which the 
Science of Thought can prescribe. That thought is 
often hide-bound in language, that its history is a 
constant straggle against effete words, that the record 
of its sufferings and diseases may be read in all 
mythologies, in all religions, and in all philosophies, 
all this is well known by this time, All honest 
philosophers have felt it, and though they have 
soared high on the pinions of language, yet even in 
their highest flights their wings have always been 
a heavy weight. It is in the development of thought 
as in every other development: the present suffers 
from the past, and the future struggles hard in 
escaping from the present. Thought is a constant 
birth, and language a constant ery of agony: yet 
there is always new thought springing from old 
thought, and living words rising from the ashes of 
dead words. For better or for worse, language and 
thought are inseparably united: a divorce means 
destruction to both. 

We saw how dear Bishop Berkeley forswore the 
use of words, but could forswear them in words only, 
Other philosophers, feeling how frail were the wings 
which their fathers had fashioned for them to fly, 
like Ikaros, toward the light of truth, were bold 
enough to think of throwing them away and of forg- 
ing a new language for themselves. But they found it 
was more than mortal hands could achieve. Never- 
theless, what Leibniz suggested, and what Bishop 
Wilkins carried out to a certain extent, a com- 
pletely new philosophical language, would be the 
best cure for that malady of language which has 
afflicted our race as long as we know it, though even 
that could only give temporary relief. Aegri mor- 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS EXPRESSED 
BY SANSKRIT ROOTS, 


Preiavrvany Remarns, 


‘Tho Sanskrit roots in the following lixt have boon given generally in that 
form in which we find them quoted Ly Hindu grammarians, leaving out the 
indicatory letters. Instead of the vowel ¢i, F hare In writing the roote, 
employed the letter AX, though without changing its pillage in the alphabet. 
‘The letter AC how been usod in roots which Hindu grammarians write with 
ri, that ia in roote the vowel of which varies between ar, fr, Gr, and same- 
timer ri. In roots in which the nasal is variable, Ihave written it with » 
wanall Jettor, and have not allowed the nasal to count in the alphabetical 
arrangement of roots. Where the nasal is permanent It has been wrliten 
with a eapital Intter, and onants, 

U have not added a final 9 to roots ending in eonsonante, 

Having always dofined o root as the last residuam of grammatical analysis, 
‘2 that which remains after orerything that can be shown to be the result of 
the formative process of language las been femored, T uoturally profer the 
forts in which Sanskrit grammarians have handed down thelr roate to ux to 
that which some European scholars have Intely adopted. From their point of 
‘view, I do not deny that much is to bo said for oalling, for instance, the root 
in pra-bidbi (Ir, vili, 27, #9), st tho awakening, in buddlds, awakened, 
in bédhati, he knows, and in banddha, » follower of Buddha, BaUDH, or 
even BeUDH, and not BUDH. We then say that BaUDI is weakened, under 
cortain ciroumatances, not thas BIUDH is xtrengthened. Consistency, ithasbeen, 
said, would roquire wv, if we give BUDH ax the radien) form, to give PT ax the 
radios) form, inatend of PAT, because in several canes where aU DIL appesne 
se BUDH, PAT appeare ax PT, provided it be pronounceable, Mil thisyand & 
great deal more, is perfectly trav. Bul, on the other hand, if we sean hy root 
that which ean be reduced no further, BaUDH cannov claim that namie, 
for BsUDH contains ono clement that can he removed, without desteaying 
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And what applies to vert», applies to nouns, Whore we have nouns with: 
two bases, Adige and Pade, or with three bacs, Afizs, Pada, and Bho, 
I always prefer to look upon the Pado-base as the most primitive; bax if 
other profor to begin with either the Adige or the Bla base, they might, 
no doubt, produce some arguments in favour of tholr views. My reason for 
proferring the Padn-base is that it appeare in composition, wt the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the end, @ g, pratyag-bhava, mat-pitrs-dhanem, 
su-hrid, sa-manos, We ean understand that the terminations which 


rindi, mauimas, bot we should hardly admit an 

‘nd, manAms, or amp, hecanse we find in the Atiga-eases hesndi, 
mandmed, and eron svimpi, pomomed of good water, soil, tadighni!, 
Is there uny reason why a root DVESH, if there Ss such a root, should wa a 
oun de shortened to dish (devadyit), or MARDH to mréah, or YUNAG 
to yug (asva-yug)? And, if shere is uot, ean tho strengthening of yug 


same almost mechanical process whieh changes h vid to hrén dit 

‘What wo havo ts remeraber when doling with roots is that many of them 
“exiat unuler different forms. Somo look upon these various forme ae derived 
from one typical form, wad as changed for » definite grammatical purpose. 
Others look upon these vatietion as remnants of dinloctic growth, though 
they admit thet, nfter m tine, such varieties were nsed more and mare eati- 
cistently for difforent grammatical purposes. Both may be right, though T 
profor the latter view ae the more comprehensive, 

spa Rss DEE popes ported 7 a Ey 

STHLA appear weakened (ery and era), 
appear waakened ax Di (Su and 0). 
certain scholars prefer It, and if they think they ma explain the 
rife inwtead of & to j, they may look upon DHE, SYHE, and DE 
tu vtrengthoned 40 a4 to beoome DLA, STHA, and DA, and in Greok on 0c, 
ora, and Bo as having been raised to Oy, arn(3), and Ban 

Other roots admit both of woakeuing and strengthening. ‘Thus PAT ix 
raisod to PAT and weakened to PT; AG is raised to AG, and weakened 
to @1 SV-AD i mised (0 SVAD, nnd woakéned to SOD. Now, if oor. 
‘responding to theso throo classos we have in Greek wir-ouas, raised to mor, 
and weakened to wr-da0as ; dy-w, rained to (eur-)7y-Js, and shortened to S-y-pos 
ieee ppored to be not radical, but prosthetic) ; fw, raised to 53-a8-a, 

nod weakened to 6-3-ai) (provided that bore aleo the o is prosthetic), is ft not 
proferableto oxo thy middle form PAT, ner, AG, dy, AD, 6, inxtond of either 
PAL or PT, ote. 

‘Af, howover, DHX in variety of DHA, STHI of STHA, there ix this 
difference between this variation, and another, auch as STHA and STH, 
nomely that SEIU never replaces STILA to produce certain yeamatical forsax. 
‘We want STHU in ordar to explain derivatives such ax sthOré, sthivira, 
-ote., bat we nover seo it in such forma as athits athiyate, ote ‘The ene 
applies to ooh parsllal roots ne DRA, DRU, SNA, SNU (ghrite-end 
and ghrita-an, bathed in ghrita, i.e, dropping ghrita, Germ. triofend). 
Still this is no more than an historical fact, and there is no principle involved 
why STHU ebould not have been adapted to certain grammatical purposes quite 


' Sanskrit Grammar, § 214, 
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9. Cut. 

KUZ, KUTT, KR and SEAR, KARnT, KHAND, AHA (aii), 
KHInD, TAKSH (fashion), TVAKSH, Plm§ (lashion, adorn), 
BHInD, LU, YAP (sheor), VARDH, VRASK, SAT, SAS, 

10, Gather, Observo. 

KI (hay), KIT, AIN'T. 


lL. Stretch, Spread. 
AAG, TAN, TA, TAY, PRATH, YAT, STAN (thunder), 


12. Mix 
PARK, MIKSH, MIS. 


13, Soattor, Strew. 
KIRT (praise), KR, KAUR, DHVAmS, RUSH, VAP (sow), 
SA (sow), STAR. 
14. Sprinkle, Drip, Wet. 
UKSH, UsD, KNU, KLinD, GAL (drip), GHLR, GHRA 
(milf), XYUT, TUS, PRUSH, MIH, VARSH (rain), SEK, SAUT, 


KAMP, KSHUBH, GAMH and GEH (struggle), TAms, 
DUDH, DHG, DHUP (smoke), BHUR (flicker), MAnTH (fire), 
MISH and MEL (wink), REG, VYATH, SPAND. 
15%. Shake (montally). 
KUP (shake, with anger), TRAP (be ubnshed), TRAS (tremble 
with fear), DHE (eo) %, VIG (tremble), SRU (hear). 
16. Throw down, Fail. 


DHUR, DHURV, DHRU, DITVAL, DHVA, BHRAmS 
BHRESH, SRAmS, HUR, HURKH, HRU, HVAL, HVA 
(crooked). 

1. Fall to pieces. 

KAD (!), SAT (sitay, eaux. of snd), SAD, SE. 


18. Shoot, Throw at. 
AS, ISH, KSHIP, SAG (send). 
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31. Cook, Roast, Boil. 
PAK, BHAGG (roast), SR, SRA, SRE 


$2, Clean. 
DA, NIG (wash), PC, PUG (1), SUnDH, SUmBE. 


33. Wash. 
KSHAL, DHAY, NIG (nog), SNA. 


34 Bend, Bow, 
AgK, UBG, KUax, KUL, NAM, BHUG. 


35. Turn, roll. 
LUTH, VAK, VAnK (crooked), VAL, VISHT and VESH? 
(wrap), VAT. 
36, Pross, Fix. 
(chew), KHInD (oppress), BAmE, BADE, BARE (fix, 
RAH, MYAKSH (cling), VAH, VLAAG (pres), VLE, 
YTYA (to become pressed and bard), 
37. Squeezo. 
AmH, nom., 1H (eager), PLYD, PEBD (fasten), PLY, SU. 


38. Drive, Thrust, 

AG, 1G, EG, KAL, TUX, nom, (generate), TUNG, TUnD, NUD, 
VAG (to be strong), HI. 

39. Push, Stir, Live. 

LD (pray), IR, AD, GHURY, XAK, AUP, KESHZ, AYU, 
GL (quicken), GINV, GIY, GU, @YA (live), MIV, MUH, MU, 
LUD, LUL, VEADH (atrong), 8 (gencrato), SUD (1), 

40. Burst, Gush, Laugh, Beam. 

AUK, KAS, KAS, GAKSH (langh), @YUT, TAK, TVISH, 
DIV (dya), Di, DAP (cxult), DYU, DYUT, NABH, PHAR, 
PHAL, MAnD (rejoice), MUD, VAS (ukkiati), SPHAT, SPHAR, 
SPHAL, SPHUT, SPHUR, SPHUL, SPH, SMI (smile), HAS 
(laugh). 


VAS. 


41, Dross, 
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56. Vomit. 
VAM, 


87. Chow, Eat. 


AD (1), KHAD, KARV, XURN, GAmBH, PSA, BHARY, 
BHAS. 


58. Open, Extond. 
VYAK (VIA), SVAAK. 


59. Reach, Strive, Rule, Have. 
AKSH, AmS, AP, IKSH (see), 15 (rulo), RAG, GATBE, 

GARDH, GRABH, GLAH (gamble), GHAT, DAGH, NAKSH, 

NAmS, YAKSH (hunt), YAT, RAmBH, LAmBH, VInD, VL. 


‘60. Conquer, Take by violence, Struggle. 
KSHT (posses), 61, GYA, DAM, VAN, VISH, SAN, SPR, 
SPARDH, SPARE. 


61, Perform, Succeed. 
RADH, SADH, sIDH. 


62. Attack, Hurt, 
AM, KSHAV, KSHAP (abstain), KSHE (destroy), DAmBH, 
DUSHsy, DRUH, Mi, RISH, VADH. 
63. Hide, Divo. 
GAH (GADH, GABH), GUH, KAT, GAH (!), HNU. 


64. Cover, Embraco. 
RHAD, Vi and VYA, VR, SRISH, SLISH, SVARH, SKU, 
STHAG. 
65. Boar, Carry. 
UH, KSHAM, DEL, BILR, VAH, SAGH, SAH (can), HAR 


66. Can, Be strong. 
GAN (beget), GAA (know), TU, DAKSH, PAT, MAmH, 
VID (strengthen), SAK (STKSH). 


DLs, SUK. 
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84. Be angry, Harsh. 
KUP (shake), KRUDH, RUSH. 


85. Breathe. 
AN, AH{(), SVAS. 


86. Spoak. 

AH (brenthe, say), GAD, GAP (whisper), GALP (murmur), 
BRO, BHAN, BHAN, BHASH, RAP (chatter), LAP, VAK, 
VAD, SAP (curse), SABD, SAmS (praise), SAS, SESH (teach), 


87. See. 
iksH, KU, KAYA, KAKSH, DAR, DARS, PAS, SPAS. 


‘88, Hear. 
SRU (shake), SRUSH. 


89. Smell, Sniff. 
OHRA, cf. GHA. 


SVID. 


90, Sweat. 


‘91. Seethe, Boil. 
KVATH, YAS YESH. 
92, Danoo, 


93, Leap. 
KORD, KRID (play), KHASG (limp), KASK, TVANG, 
PHAN, LANGH, VALG, SAL, SAS, SKAND. 
94. Creep, 
‘TSAR, RINKH, RING, 
95. Stumble, 


NAT, NRT. 


SKHAL, SRIDH. 
98, Stick, 
LAG (attach), Li (cling), SAX (attend), SANG, SAP (attend), 
SEY (attend), 
97. Burn. 
USH (vas), KUD ond KUL, KSHA, GHAR, GVAR, VAL, 


TAP, DAH, DO, PLUSH, HAR (love!), HLD, HAR (be ongry), 
HEL, HRI (be ashamed), 
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2. Stink. 
KUTH, KVATH (boil), PUY. 

13, Hate, 
DVISH, PLY. 

la. Know. 
GNA, BUDH, MA, VAT, VID. 

M5, Think 


KALAY, DH, DHYA, MAN, MNA (xemombor), SANK, SMAt 
(remember), see MAR. 


Us. Shino. 


S, KHAK, KHYA (KSA), KAKAS, KAND, KHAnD, 
piv (play), Dt (ptpt), pir, pyv, pyut, pat 
HYA, BHAND, BHA, BHAM (be angry), BHAS, 


RUZ, LOK, LOA, SUX, SUnDH, SUmBH, 
SKAND, SVIT, SVAR, 


7. Ren 
‘TVAR (hasten), DRAM, DRA, DRU, DHAN, DHANY, 
DHAV, RAmB. 
118. Move, Go. 


ANG, AT, AT, 1, ING, IN, ENV, TL (come), f, 18H, At 
(AKA), MSH, KRAM, GAM, GA, KAR, KAL, O&M, CRI, 
DHRAG, NU, PAD, BHRAM, YA, YAD(\), LAD, VRAG, SAR, 
SAP, STIGH, HA. 


2g, Noise (inarticulate). 

KUG, KAP (lament), KRAND, KRUS, KVAY, KSHVID 
and KSHVID (hum), KHARG (creak), GARG (roar), GARD 
(shout), GARH (chide), GU, GUNG (hum), GORD, GURDH, 
GHUSH, TARG, DIY (lament), DHVAN, NAD, NARD (bellow), 
NinD, PRUTH (snort), BAUZH (roar), BHARTS (blame), 
BHASH (bark), MA (bellow), RAZ (howl), RA (bark), RAS 
(roar), RIPH (snarl), RU, RUD, VAS (bellow), VRAN, 
(twang), SPHUR@ (rumble), SVAN, SVAR, HU, HESH 
(whinuey), HRAD, HRESH, HLAD, HVA. 
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119 b. Noise (musical), 
GA (gt, sing), GUE (greet), GAR (sing), GA, NO (pr 
PAN (praise, admire), RIBH (sing), VAND, SLAGH, { 
STUBH. 


120. Do, 


KR (SKA, «eipo, O.H.G, skiru), KA.P, TAKSH, TVAE 
DU (zauen), RAK. 


ial. Be. 
AS (breathe), BHU (grow), VAS (dwell), VART (turn). 


INDEX TO APPENDIX. 1 


2. ARH, lead, bo frst, 
doserve. 


39. AP, rewoh, 
104. AS, wit. 
328. Lnove, gor 
128. T, move, 


27. ASH, row} 138. 


28. InDH, kindle. : 38, EG, drive, stir. 
138. IN, move, go; neo I-| so3. EDH, " 
118. INY, moves a0 E | 138, HSU we i 
138, TL, come, 
108. ISH, desiro, ay. KAD, fall, decoy. 
18. ISH, throw, shoot | 107, KAN, KA, rejoice, 
forth, 107. KAM, rejoice, love. 
15. zi, shake. 
8, KALAY drive,pro- 
a ac. 


11g. KALAY, reckon. 
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fo. KH AnD, spve. 
14. GAMH, shake; #00 


1 Tams he 
(thy), atenl ; see 
+ A aay 


sty). 
11, TA, TAY, atretehs 


60. GI, conquer, over- 


give, offer. 
go. DLV, shines 116, 
67. DIS, show. 


ome, 
39. G1, GINYV, stir, 
nicken. 


59 dv, stir, quicken, 
live. 


3. GUE, waste. 

107. GUSH, enjoy- 
39. GD, atir, bo wwift, 
+3. GUE 


a 
19, TAN, pieroe, 
3| 107. TARP, be pleased. 
37. TARSH,thirst(dey)- 
3. TARE, crust, | TOR 
47. TAR, cromy THR, 
TUR. 


38. TYAG, leave. 
fail, 1g) TRAP, shakes with, 

39. GYA, live. foar. 

4. GYUT, beam; 116. 

118, GEL, move, go. 

v7. @VAR, bara. 

97. @VAL, burn, 


fz, DI, fly; seo DE. 


4e TAK, burst, rash. 
9, TAKSH, — cub, 











DAKSH, 
‘TAtnD Ct). 4g. DAGH, reseli- 
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119. BITARTS, noi, 

rovile. 
57. BHARY, chew, de- 

vou. 
119, BHASH, noise, 

bark, 
#7. BELAS, chew, de- 

our. 
116, BELA, shine, 
126, BHAM, bo angry, 
+86, GELASH, speak. 


116, BLAS, shine. 
9. BHInD, out. 





‘93. MA (mi), measure 5 
14. 

119, MA, nolne, bellow. 

23. MI (meanure), fx, 

62, Mi, burt, 

12, MIKSH, mix. 

29, MIT, join alter. 
‘ately. 











ga. SUaDHcloan;116, 

32, SUmBH, cleans 
116, 

ers SER (iew)itisy 


5. so, avi, 
3h SR, boil; SRA, 


ariites,, 
83. SAYDH, dare, 
& SH) ra, 


2. SEV (syn), sew. 

27- SU, squeme ont, 

39. SC, stir, generate, 

67, SOK, polut out, 

39. 80D, stir, impel 
_(ewoaten I). 

118, SAB, go, tlow. 

18. BARG, throw forth, 

tog. SRAM, toil, weary. Ro re ati nade 

3H. SRA (ort), boil ; 
veo SAL 

102. SEY, leas, go to. 

64. SRISH, see 
SLISH. 

12% ABU, sada fee 
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119. SVAN, noise, 97. 


sound. i 
£82, SVAP, sleep. | 7 
6. SVAR, shine. | 16. 
119. SVAR,noise,sound. ' 119. 
go. SVID, sweat. 
16. 
69, HAN, strike. 65. 
108. HARya, desire, 97- 
love; se GHA, | 
97. | 83. 
49. HAS, laugh. | 
28. HA, leave. 97. 
118. HA, move, go. 
38. HI, drive. 11g. 


69. HIMS, strike, in- 


jore. 63. 


HID, burn, be an- } 
gry; see HEL. 

‘HU, pour libations. 

HOUR, fall. 

HO, noise, call ; see 
HVA. 


. HORKG, fall, fail, 


HA, carry away. 

HA, burn, be an- 
ry. 

HASH, bristle, re- 
joice. 

HEL, burn, be an- 
wry. 

HESH, whinney; 
see HRESH. 

END, hide. 


L 


49. HRAS, short 

119. HRAD, nois 
HLAD. 

97. HRf, burn, 
ashamed. 

16. HRU, fall. 

119. HRESH, nei, 

111. HLAD, coo. 
fresh. 

119. HLAD, noin 
HRAD. 

16, HVAL, fall, 
ed. 

11g. HVA, call; 
HO. 

16. HVA, fall, 
ed. 


coo 
Anwry, 15% 84, 97, 96. 
Ashamed, 5, 97. 











Struggle, 15, 60. 


Stumble, 95. 
Submit, 75. 
Succeed, 61. 
Suck, 53. 
Suffer, 50. 
Swallow, 55. 
Sweat, 90. 
Sweeten, 48. 
Swell, 46, 54. 
Swing, 101. 


Take, 26, 60. 
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Threaten, see Cry. 


Thrive, 46. 
Throttle, 36. 
Throw at, 18. 


Thrown down, fall, 16. 
Thrust, 38; see Drive, 


Push, Stir: 
Toil, 105. 
Touch, 68, 
Tremble, 15*°. 
Turn, 35, 121. 
Twang, 119. 
‘Twist, 2. 


‘Urge, 39. 


Vomit, 56. 


rt 


i) 
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Wake, 109. 
Wash, 33. 

Waste, 3, 106. 
Watch, 71. 
Weary, 106. 
Weave, 2. 

Wot, 14. 
Whinney, 119. 
Whisper, 86. 
Wield, 74. 

‘Win, see Conquer. 
Wink, 15. 
Worship, ee Plat, Give. 
‘Wrap, 35- 


Yawn, 79. 
Yield, 26, 75. 
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Albamen, cannot be protuoed, 110. 
Pret cag pe ei 
oe note, 
eonnaction wih tOATT, p54 note, 
‘Amoeba, 115. 
‘Ams, changed to ANAS, 380. 
: 


AN, to bruathe, 


AaG, root for painting, 305. 
Angle, none 


thout two eonvenging 


Sohopenbaver on, 177. 
— soands of, uncertainty in imitating, 
19. 


Peabo of s-whocl, 368 

‘Ar-atti, elbow, 398. 

Argos, dog of Odymous, 7,8. 

Aristotle, #19, 834) 377, 4971 437) 
490, 497° 
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504 
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‘attributes they conaote, §37. 
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—on matter oa the permanent ponsi- 
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in of Specter, 95. 
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—on Horkeley, 1 
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146. 
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—on matter and mind, 248, 569, 
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286, 
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Musket, derivation of, 409. 
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— unnecessary, 336. 
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Will, the, Brahman, Atman, Self, 611. 
Wirklich, real, working on us, 569. 
Wolf, 129. 

— the name, 434, 458. 5 
Wonder gives place to understanding, 


245. 
Wood, 0. E. treow-cyn, tree kind, 
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Word-thoughts, or thought-words, 
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— Mill on the distinction between, 77. 
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general ideas, 266, 
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— definition and history of, 581- 
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